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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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nN are only a few selections from our wide 
lsigns, available ih your choice of the most 
“snVe invite you to explore our collection further 
$3.00 for the Upholstered Furniture catalog. 
Henredon, Dept. A43, 


Morganton, N.C. 28655 Hen redon 














Introducing, first at Saks Fifth Avenue, Porthault of another dimension: the sleepwear of 
Porthault designed by Montenero. It is a rare and special collection that brings all the 
elegance and luxury of Porthault for the home into the realm of delicate sleep-things. 

Shown: the peignoir and gown. Each of the finest, gossamer-light white cotton 
batiste showered with Porthault’s miniature pink hearts, and enhanced 
with luxurious embroidery. The fitted gown, *105. The peignoir, *165. 
Sizes P,S,M and L. Find them, and the whole Porthault collection of 
glorious sleepwear in Designer Sleepwear Collections. 


Saks fi 
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WALK THE STREETS OF EUROPE 
WITHOUT GOING THERE! 
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the quarries that have paved the streets and walk- 
ways of Europe for centuries. 
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Architectural Digest (ISSN 0003-8520) is pub- 
lished monthly by Knapp Communications 
Corporation. Editorial and executive offices 
are located at 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California 90036. 


.SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
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sions: 12 issues, $39.95; Canada and all other 
countries: 12 issues, $54. Single issues in the 
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Antique, Semi Antiqué & Fine New Rugs 
for the discriminating 
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the extensive variety of scatters and room sizes. 
Call or visit our showroom at: 
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THE WICKER WORKS 1983/ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT PHOTOGRAPH TO THE ACCREDITED TRADE ONLY 


r se | 
the wicker works 
650 potrero avenue, san francisco, california 94110 
telephone (415).285-6400: telex 330408 


showrooms 
san francisco, los angeles, seattle, denver/kneedier-fauchere: 
portland/wayne martin, inc; dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc: 
Col alfor-Te[oMm (coh A Cull Ageyagarellilae sel) (els /delclolgel-B-lalemie-laleicifel-\iselan 
new york/jack lenor larsen; philadelphia, washington/duncan-huggins, ltd; 
miami, atlanta/jerry pair & assoc; 


overseas showrooms: 


london/homeworks; paris, stuttgart, zurich/jack lenor larsen: 
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Switzerland. Expect more. 


| 

> Over 100 years ago, Mark Twain said, _ feel as if you’re far from home. and full of energy, you'll wonder why you 

‘I just have to get back to Switzerland. It’s And forget about details. The Swiss waited so long. 

a longing, a tugging longing.”’ take care of everything. So whatever you So come. You've waited long enough. 
Switzerland today is everything it was want to do — revel or relax — you can do We’re expecting you. 

“then. Only now, it is all more accessible. it better in Switzerland. 

So come with great expectations. _ Asif all this weren’t enough, you can a i . 

| Expect to see the most spectacular also expect good quality and value. —= Swiss National 

ee Adcmineepeaveswent  o© — Tourist Office 

‘guest. ae Swiss have been welcoming Swissair can get it all a im Swiss . . 

visitors for centuries, so even though Class style, a great example of what awaits 

‘you're in a foreign country, you'll ee you. And when you come home refreshed Swissair 
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OS ANGELES, PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, 213-659-7044 
ICAGO, 633 MERCHANDISE MART, 312-644-4545 
AS, JOHN EDWARD HUGHES, 214-741-2338 
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Why use a night cream 
when you already use a day cream’? 


The difference between La Prairie Cellular Day Cream and La Prairie 
Cellular Night Cream is, well, the difference between night and day. 


Our Day Cream helps protect and continuously supplement the skin's 
own moisture during those hours when it must cope with harsh, air-borne 
pollutants. 


But La Prairie Cellular Night Cream does its finest work when makeup 
and pollution have been eliminated. While the body is at rest, it helps to 
rehydrate the skin, supplementing its own ability to care for itself. 
Helping to restore the radiance daily stress drains away. 


Rich in stabilized placental proteins and enzymes, this specially 
formulated cream was based upon research conducted at the 
distinguished Clinic La Prairie of Montreux, Switzerland and was, at one 
time, obtainable only by patients there. 


So it will come as no surprise that La Prairie is perhaps the costliest 
skincare in the world. But then, the last place you want lesser quality to 
show is on your skin. 


Available at Neiman-Marcus in United States 
Available at Holt-Renfrew in Canada 
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The Architects of Time 





The Mini in 18 Kt. gold. Intelligently priced from $3750. 





Bailey Bankss Biddle 


The Tradition Of 150 Years Lives On. 


Also Washington, D.C. + Pittsburgh » Atlanta 


| 

| 

Chestnut at 16th, Philadelphia + (215) 564-6200 

| Chicago * Milwaukee * South Coast Plaza * Las Vegas 














Abstract Cello 
by Paul Fairley 


Height 23”/ Edition Size: 350 


An enchanting 
composition. Exquisitely cast 
in bronze. 

One of twenty original 
sculptures in limited edition 
created by internationally 
known artists, 
exclusively for 
The Artmark Collection. 
Available 
to you through 
your Fine Art Gallery, 
Interior Designer 
or Architect. 


6) 


Artmark Sculptures Ltd. 


P.O. Box 541, Lennox Hill P.O 
New York, N.Y. 10021 
1-800-462-4644 
U.S. except New York residents 
1-800-828-8222 
Canada: 250 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1X6 
(416) 977-4475 


Artexpo ny 
New York Coliseum - April 7-1! 
Stand No. 2-588 














LETTERS: FROM READERS 








The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I have just read the October issue of 
Architectural Digest. I think it’s perfec- 
tion. I was stunned by the colors, 
layout and beauty of the whole thing. 
James Jackson 

New York City 


Flowers and lush green plants bring 
warmth and beauty to almost any 
room, but their use can be carried too 
far. Page 137 of your November issue 
is an example of my very minor criti- 
cism. What host would want to sit be- 
hind this huge plant, unable to see 
or converse with his guests? 
Jack C. Stires 
Rancho Santa Fe, California 


I originally subscribed to Architectural 
Digest for the interior design features 
alone, but lately I have come to ap- 
preciate the progressive treatment of 
flowers in your magazine. My hat is 
off to all the talented people who de- 
sign the stunning floral subjects 
found on practically every page. 
Thomas Hobbs 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


While I ravenously devour each issue 
of your publication, I can’t imagine 
living in the predominately black in- 
terior of the New York pied-a-terre of 
Carole Little and Leonard Rabinowitz 
(November 1982). In fact, I found that 
just reading the white print against 
the black background was extremely 
uncomfortable for my eyes. 
Sharon Helm 
Kansas City, Missouri 


It is very enjoyable to have stories 
from previous issues to review, such 
as the Diana Phipps home in the Jan- 
uary/February 1976 issue. With her 
new home in the November 1982 is- 
sue, it was delightful to make a com- 
parison of the two. Your magazine 
becomes better with each issue. 
Ann Reed 
Miami, Oklahoma 


. 


Your garden articles always seem too 


~short. We who are interested would 


love to have more. I know of no other 

periodical that treats gardens as well 
as you do—as an aesthetic whole! 

Elaine R. Smith 

Merrimac, Wisconsin 


I love your magazine, but after four 
years of subscribing, I find myself a 
little disappointed that very few 
Canadian homes have ever been fea- 
tured. Is there any specific reason? I 
know it’s not lack of talent. 
Janet Besutjen 
Alexandria, Alberta 


My husband and I subscribed to your 
magazine about a year ago, and we 
have been very pleased with it. The 
Antiques features are beautiful, and I 
especially enjoy the Garden articles. 
As a collector of fine contemporary 
crafts, I would like to see more on the 
crafts movement. It has become a ma- 
jor source for many designers. 
Harriet Rogers 
Hadley, Massachusetts 


I used to enjoy Architectural Digest—it 
was the only magazine I didn’t throw 
away. However, I feel that it has be- 
come repetitious. I am referring to the 
format of one modern interior, one 
traditional, one historic, etc. Iam nat 
renewing my subscription. 
Lynn Little 
Towson, Maryland 


I look forward with such pleasure to 
each and every copy of your publica- 
tion. Each one brings me delight. Iam 
not always in agreement with the 
styles of each decorator, or home, but 
respect their tastes, nonetheless. It 
would be a dull world indeed if we 
all decorated, dressed, painted and 
cooked the same way. The spice of 
living is in our very differences! 
Peggy Carnie 
Toronto, Ontario 
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BELGIUM 


The Surprise Package of Europe. 


SURPRISE! Belgium is practicallya | SURPRISE! You can fly Sabena non- SURPRISE! Did you know that 


non-stop festival. So anywhere you stop to Brussels from New York, Rubens was a Belgian? And 
wander, you're liable to come face to Chicago and Atlanta and direct from Breughel? And Van Eyck? You can 
knees with one of our festive folklore Detroit via Montreal. see and savor their masterpieces in 
giants. museums throughout Belgium.4¢ 





—<— . i oe a c im. : ie Bs ; $x . cae +s 
SURPRISE! Bruges is the most SURPRISE! Mussels in Brussels are SURPRISE! There are castles every- 
beautiful, most romantic city in the a must. But be warned: In Belgian where. In fact, Belgium probably has 
world. Since the Middle Ages, it restaurants, a serving for one is more more castles per square mile than 
hasn't changed by a cobblestone. than enough for two. any other country in Europe. 
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The surprises begin on your SABENA widebody 


ight. You'll enj fort 2 iC) 
flight. You'll enjoy old world charm, new world comfor Ive put you on Sabena.’ 


and a meal that is nothing short of a Belgian banquet. 
Belgian National Tourist Office 


You'll land in beautiful, beautiful Brussels—the 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10151 


heart of Europe. 

This is the time of year that Europeans love Please send me your full-color brochure, 
Europe best—for shopping, for theatre, “The Surprise Package of Europe.” 
for opera, for ballet. There’s so much 
to do and it costs so much less. 
In fact, right now your dollar buys more— 
more Belgian chocolate, more Belgian 
lace, more Belgian crystal, more Belgium! 
—than ever before. 

Ask your travel agent about special 
tours to Belgium; one more reason 
to say, “Put me on Sabena.” 
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Address 
haz state 





belgian world airlines . 


rom New York, Atla 
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» || STROHEIM & ROMANN, INC. 

155 E. 56th St. NYC; Atlanta; Boston 

a Chicago; Dallas; Houston; Los Angeles 
ip Miami, Philadelphia; San Francisco 

# Troy; Washington, D.C. 
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Believe in magic. 


A Few of Our Favorite Things 


jean Schlumberger’s numbered, limited edition boxes. 

é and hand sculpted of eighteen karat gold. Clockwise from top: 
“ powder box, $12,850. “‘Lozanges"’ powder box, $10,850. 
guillage’’ bonbonniére, $13,250. Only at Tiffany's. 


TIFFANY & C0. 


NEW YORK FIFTH AVE. & LANTA-: AGO + DALLAS » HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO « BEVERLY HILLS 


0649 + New Jersey toll-free, 800-452-9146 











Bathed, ceAN henthiries: . 
in the silver light of the moon. 





Illustration from Cigahotels archives. 


HOTEL DANIELI 
VENICE 





Classic traditions 
Modern efficiency 


Contact your Travel Agent, or CIGAHOTELS, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10151. Tel. 1-800-221-2340, 212-935-9540. 


Safe yi 
Mir 
55 RRS Re 


Theworld’s 12 great classical record companies’ have this in common. 


iheyallm_ »‘torthe fidelityof what they record on B&Wspeakers. 


*CBS, London, Deut: 0} : M i, Decca, Pathe, L’Oiseau-Lyre, Philips, Digital, Capital, HMV Concert Classics, Argo. 
CE) The quest for pe: id n 


|. Distributed in the U.S. by Anglo American Audio, P.O. Box 653, Buffalo, N.Y., 14240. | 


(416) 438-101 i by Re meron Electronics Ltd., Toronto. Members of The AA isobanke International Group. 









“,..ll stake my Corum on it.” 


An eminently successful timepiece fore Corum. 5 


The authentic $20 Gold Piece, quartz and water-resistant. 


Hand-crafted in Switzerland. 

Corum: An investment in time. 

For brochure send $1.50 to Corum, Dept. AD, 
650 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. 
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An Investment in Time 
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It seems to me that mirrors are among 
the most magical of design elements. We 
are all, I believe, intrigued by their in- 
creasing and innovative use in today’s 
smaller apartments. With the design 
problems presented by limited space, es- 
pecially in metropolitan living, mirrors 
are imaging far more than their immedi- 
ate surroundings. They are reflecting the 
creativity with which interior designers 
are responding to the continuing chal- 
lenge of spatial limitations. 

Many of the homes we have published 


Edwardian Artistry 

One of the most academically well- 
grounded and respected interior de- 
signers we know, Mark Hampton 
began his career working with David 
Hicks, twenty-two years ago. “I’ve 
been designing for half my life,” he 
says. Yet the nostalgia he wanted to 
evoke in a Manhattan townhouse 
was for something long before his 
own time, “an Edwardian nostalgia.” 
Recently, Mr. Hampton completed 
the interiors for the home of Vice- 
President and Mrs. George Bush, and 
rooms and suites in the Carlyle Hotel 
in Manhattan. A current project is 
Gracie Mansion, the mayor’s New 
York City residence. See page 86. 


Innovation in Milan 

“An interior should present a scene, 
a new historical perspective,” says 
Rome-based interior designer Marika 
Carniti Bollea. In her own designs, 
the scene is elaborated with touches 
of wit, irony and the unexpected. A 
case in point is tl lan apartment 


we show in this is nin Genoa, 


Signora Carniti | loves “‘fri- 
volity, clothes and \eatrical,” 
and dislikes following blished 
modes in interior desig: his, she 


feels an affinity with A 
who, she thinks, “look for 

in their decors. They have ai 
mittent desire to dream.” See pag 
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FELICIANO 





Mark Hampton 





Marika Carniti Bollea 





Chuck Winslow 





Robert A. M. Stern 


~ 


in recent months have presented a dra- 


matic use of mirrors, not only in giving 


back the image of loved and lovely pos- 
sessions, but in opening up walls and 
giving the illusion of added space and 
light. But whether the effect is dramatic 
or soothing, lighthearted or even star- 
tling, mirrors evoke the philosopher's 
words: “There is no limit to dimension.” 


Editor-in-Chief 


Nob Hill Exuberance 
Like their interior designer, Chuck 
Winslow, the residents of a Nob Hill 
apartment came to San Francisco on a 
temporary basis and found the city 
hard to leave for long. Mr. Winslow 
has lived there for over four years, 
recently in a new home, a Victorian 
workman’s cottage, “very simple, 
with small, tall rooms.” Contempo- 
rary art plays an important role in the 
apartment we show this month, and 
in many of the designer’s other proj- 
ects. One, a home in Santa Fe—where 
we saw him recently—will be fea- 
tured in a future issue. See page 100. 


Architecture: 

Robert A. M. Stern 

Known as a leading spokesman for 
the postmodernist movement, Robert 
A. M. Stern is a prolific author, a pro- 
fessor of architecture at Columbia 
University, and maintains a private 
practice as an architect. In 1980 he 
received the Honor Award of the 
American Institute of Architects for 
his design for a New York City town- 
house, and in 1982, the Distinguished 
Architecture Award of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects for a residence and pool 
house in Llewellyn Park, New Jersey. 
This month we show his classical ad- 
aptation of the interiors of a Manhat- 
tan duplex apartment. See page 112. 





continued on page 24 





Cultured pearls 
in the Mikimoto tradition 
of distinctive design. 


earls inspired by 
n obsession 
vith magnificence. 
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MIKIMOT 


The Originator of Cultured Pearls. | 

Since 1893. 
NEW YORK: FIFTH AVENUE AT 49TH STREET (212) 586-7153 * LOS ANGELES: INTERNATIONAL JEWELRY CENTER (213) 625-1067 
TOKYO: (03) 535-4611 * ZURICH * FRANKFURT « LONDON * HONG KONG 
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lhe Louis Vuitton stores in the U.S.A. New York, 57th Street and at Macy's Herald Square « 
Palm Be 1 Avenue * Bal Harbour Shops * Dallas Galleria * Chicago, Water Tower Place * Beverly Hills, Rodeo Collection ¢ 
et tncisco, Sutter Street and at 1, Magnin Union Square * Honolulu, Ala Moana Center. 





VY Some travellers have talent. They 
look upon travel as an art. 

These true connoisseurs require the best 
instruments, and it is for them that the Louis 
Vuitton craftsmen manufacture luggage. 

For well over one hundred years, they 
have fashioned trunks, suitcases and bags that 


bear the Louis Vuitton stamp of durability, 
strength and refinement. They scrupulously 
choose materials that meet the most exacting 
standards. They also perpetuate the tradition 
of custom-made luggage. 

The Louis Vuitton concept of luggage is 
unique. It has been maintained since 1854. 


In Paris and the major cities of the world. 


LOUIS VUITTON 


MALLETIER A PARIS 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1854 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 

David Hockney 

At any one time, guests at David 
Hockney’s West Coast home might 
include friends in the arts like Henry 
Geldzahler, former cultural affairs 
commissioner of the City of New 
York (see Architectural Digest, Septem- 
ber 1982), Paul Cornwall-Jones of Pe- 
tersburg Press in London, former Los 
Angeles art dealer Nicholas Wilder, 
and director John Dexter. Frequent 
visitors are the artist’s mother, Mrs. 
Kenneth Hockney, the two close 
friends who appear again and again 
in his work, Celia Birtwell and Ann 
Upton, and Mrs. Upton’s husband, 
David Graves, who is Mr. Hockney’s 
assistant in England. See page 122. 


Concord of Cultures 

Between her showroom, J. Robert 
Scott, and her interior design projects, 
Sally Sirkin Lewis is so busy she 
takes on only challenging assign- 
ments. One was the Karuizawa home 
of industrialist Takami Takahashi, fea- 
tured in our pages this month—and 
soon to appear in one of the premiere 
issues of the Japanese edition of 
Architectural Digest. A designer who 
loves Oriental antiques and uses 
them frequently in her work, Mrs. 
Lewis had to make a great readjust- 
ment in her thinking when she was 
asked by Mr. Takahashi to use only 
contemporary Western furnishings 
and art. See page 130. 


Gardens: 

Serenity at Breezewood 

Noted as an author, and a scholar of 
Siamese art, Alexander Griswold 
brought a rich knowledge of the 
Orient to the creation of his garden 
in Maryland. Moreover, he had the 


excellent assistance of two landscape 
architects, Ethelbert Furlong and, at 
the present time, Yoshie Shinomoto. 


Mr. Griswold’s 
accounts for some of the 
most unusual feat 


inventiveness 


propert 


‘s. For example 
through careful pruning and train- 
ing, a dogwood and a holly tree now 


serve as ground « rs, See paze 14 
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Lord Romsey 


Lady Romsey 


The Collectors: 

Passion in the Process 

Great involvement and superb tim- 
ing are as important in collecting as in 


_ anything else, and Elaine and Joseph 
“Monsen have more than enough of 


both. Perceiving opportunities, and 
acting upon them, they developed 
distinctly personal and fine col- 
lections of contemporary American 
ceramics, photography and Oriental 
art. And it doesn’t stop there. Their 
enthusiasm extends to seemingly in- 
finite aspects of the arts. Their collec- 
tion of chairs is so varied, Joseph 
Monsen tells us, that “we literally 
have the history of the chair from 
Tudor times to the present.” See page 148. 


Pleasures of the Country 
We first saw the Thomas Kempners’ 
New York country house when we 
had lunch there last summer. Nan 
Kempner is known as a woman of 
great style, so it didn’t surprise us to 
find the house, which she decorated 
with the assistance of the late interior 
designer John Fitzgibbons, an exer- 
cise in comfortable and easy country 
living. We liked its simplicity and 
charm. “It’s not a done house, it’s un- 
done,” Nan Kempner says. “Luxury 
comes in the special country de- 
tails—fresh flowers, homemade pre- 
serves, and vegetables from the garden, 
for my guests.” See page 154. 


Historic Houses: 
Broadlands in Hampshire 
In the days when Lord and Lady 
Mountbatten lived at Broadlands, fa- 
mous visitors often planted a tree to 
commemorate their stay. Today, 220 
such trees adorn the parkland. The 
splendid house is now the home of 
the Mountbattens’ grandson and his 
wife, Lord and Lady Romsey. Interior 
designer David Hicks, Lord Romsey’s 
uncle, first saw it when he was only 
eighteen. Later, Edwina Mountbatten 
asked him to re-cover two chairs in 
the drawing room. Now, working on 
the interiors with Lady Romsey, he 
has again re-covered those same 
chairs. See page 168.0 
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Axguably the most 


comfortable car in existence today 
The Peugeot 505STL 


“Uncannily quiet,” observes Road & 
Track magazine. 

“The ride is marvelous...and you 
eventually do reach the point where 
you almost ignore potholes, ruts, and 
dips of whatever size. 

“The [leather ] seats, in historic 
Peugeot style, are virtual armchairs... 
and were acclaimed exuberantly by all 
who sat upon them.” 

The credit for such a high degree 
of comfort must go to the Peugeot 
shock absorbers, which contain four 
times as many valves as normal shock 
absorbers. And to seats which contain 
not one single jouncy, bouncy spring. 


The Peugeot brochure is crammed 
with 350 facts like these. Call 
1-800-447-2882 toll free any- 
where in the continental U.S. 
for a free copy (and name of 
your nearest Peugeot dealer). 
And read why many observ- 
ers think the Peugeot may 
well be undervalued in today’s market. 





© 1983. Peugeot Morors of America 
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Perugina. 
One of the great Italian tastemakers. 


PERUGIRNG 
More great taste from Italy: 


Sh 








Now there’s a simple way 
to enjoy stereo music throughout 
your home in every room. 


Boulton’s New Stereo Systems 
Feature The Latest Advanced 
“State Of The Art” Technology. 

It's a fact. Virtually every stereo system 
made in the last ten years has been 
designed to play in only one or two rooms 
simultaneously. As surprising as this seems, 
it's true. It's true for all brands, all sizes, 
all power ratings, and all prices too. The 
preceding sentence is meant to be 
read twice. 


Better Than The Finest Components. 

What the finest brands of stereo 

- systems do well in the living room, one of 

the new Boultons can do in your entire 
home—and do it better. You can enjoy a 
Boulton everywhere—Upstairs— 
Downstairs—Inside—Outside. On a 
number of models, you can even listen 
to different music in different rooms 
simultaneously. Everyone can enjoy 
separate tapes, records, stations at the 
same time. No Other Stereo System Can 
Do This. There’s no interference—no 
technical limitations. 

Hi-Fi Stereo Buyers Guide said: ‘The 
Boulton Sound is magnificent and the 
conveniences are unparalleled’’. 


High Performance, Superb Sound 
and Limitless Convenience. 

There's a wide variety of models to 
choose from. They range from compact 
systems for small apartments to giant 
systems for large country homes. 

Many come with Boulton’s exclusive 
SeLecTronic® Remote Controls. You can 
select and change any record, any tape or 
any station—from anywhere in your home. 

The magnificent Boulton sound is 
“Center Stage—Live,” because the speakers 
are individually tuned and balanced to your 
own rooms. These are just a few of the rea- 
sons why: “There's nothing like a Boulton”. 


One Boulton System Can Serve 
Your Entire Home. 

And you can personalize it with 
Boulton’s exclusive accessories. There are 
Teledimmers® which automatically lower the 
sound whenever a telephone is used; 50 LP 
Players which can store and play up to 50 
records; Forever® Players which store and 
play up to 24 Cassette or Cartridge tapes. 
There are even special Underwater 
Speakers for swimming pools and Estate 
Transmitters for covering very large 
country properties. 


Boulton: It can even play different music 
in different rooms simultaneously. 


In California, Boulton’s new showroom is at 430 Rodeo Drive in Beverly Hills. 


Get All The Details On This New 
“State Of The Art” Equipment. 

Boulton’s expanded new catalog has all 
the details—all of the superb technical 
specifications—all the systems—all the 
accessories. Come in, write or phone for 
your free copy today. 


For Fastest Service Or Information, Phone: 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-221-5000 
Ext. 218 Alan Durant (In New York State, Call 
Mr. Durant collect: (212) 697-6930 Ext. 218 ) 
In Los Angeles: Ed Drake (213) 274-2400 

In Chicago: Joseph Arno (312) 641-2175 

In Washington: Jack Dyer (202) 628-0282 

In Houston: Bert Delman (713) 880-0666 

In Miami: Walter Auerbach (305) 371-4879 

In New York: Art Davis (212) 697-4900 


FREE STEREO CATALOG 
ea WEE Bk Se em Rees BO 


2180 
Get your free copy of the new Boulton Stereo Catalog. 
™ Call any of the above numbers or mail this coupon. 


Name 


= Address 
e City ; 
s State 7 Zip 


BOULTON STEREO 


380 Madison Ave., Dept 2180 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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ST. JAMESS#TOWER 


Between Beekman Place 
and Sutton Place, New York. 
A small number of truly luxurious 
3,4, and 5 bedroom condominium residences 
including two terraced duplex 
master-penthouses, are still available. 












St James's Tower features many custom appointments and a range of services New York’s citizens of the world expete 
Prices available on application. For sales information contact: St James Enterprises Inc., 415 East 54th Street, 
w York, New York 10022. Telephone (212) 308 3900 Telex 971406 ST JAMES NYK. 


THI ETE OFFERING TERMS ARE IN AN OFFERING PLAN AVAILABLE FROM THE SPONSOR. 





ACLASSIC IS ORIGINAL 
~NO MATTER HOW OFTEN ITS IMITATED. 








GUEST SPEAKERS 





Michael Graves on The Language of Architecture 


SOME TIME AGO, while teaching my 
architectural design class at Princeton 
University, I listened to a student 
discuss the plan of a house he had 
designed. He talked about the open- 
ness of the building—how one area 
flowed into the next—and about the 
relationship between the glass fagade 
and the landscape. While the design 
incorporated the basic principles 
taught to modern architects like my- 
self, there was a problem around one 
intersection of the house. He needed 
a private, enclosed space. 

I suggested to the student that per- 
haps instead of concentrating on the 
idea of “space,” he might attempt 
something slightly more orthodox: 





TED BICKFORD 


He might simply try to make a room. 
Since the beginning of the modern 
movement, architects have attempted 
to make “space.” However, in our 
zealous effort to make our buildings 
more open, we seem to have forgot- 
ten the language of enclosure. Many 
of us do not know how 
room. I have recent!) 
chitectural plans in \ the parts 
of a house are listed in pseudoscien- 
tific terms. In on 1 house 
was a “food preparat Vw 


to make a 
‘n many ar- 


there 
here 
there should have b: tchen: a 
“sleeping space’ f a bed- 
room, and a “pu e 
there should have bee: iN m 
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Architect Michael Graves rejects the “machine 
aesthetic” of Modernism to pursue a more 
human approach to architectural design. “Ar- 
chitecture is born out of the myths and rituals 
of our culture,” he says, advocating a return to 
symbol, tradition and private, enclosed spaces. 


PROTO ACME PHOTO 


ABOVE LEFT: In the pencil study Alternative 
Landscapes # 2, 1979, Graves presents panoramic 
allusions to architecture and industry. ABOVE 
RIGHT: Cubist elements fragment the surface 
of the mural New York Apartment, 1980, and 
provide symbolic references to a library wall. 





A lot of furniture manufactured to- 
day also comes veiled in a new lan- 
guage. For many years the furniture 
industry, like the automotive indus- 
try, has worked with the undercur- 
rent of planned obsolescence. And 
obsolescence, it seems to me, stems 
from two sources: One is fashion; the 
other is science. Scientific obsoles- 
cence is appropriate to that field if it is 
our belief that new scientific discov- 


~ eries advance knowledge. However, 
art is not the same thing. Therefore, 
for manufacturers to rename ele- 
ments of buildings or furniture ac- 
cording to a new scientific orientation 
is, I think, very misleading. A quick 
survey of a furniture catalogue re- 
veals this encroaching syndrome: 
The leg of a chair, which had an- 
thropomorphic origins, is no longer 
called a leg, but a “support”; a desk is 
called a “work surface” or “station”; 
and a lamp is now a “task/ambient 
light.” It’s really quite mad. 

The notion that everything must 
be given a pseudoscientific name is 
rooted in our belief in technology, 
which stems from the precepts of the 





industrial revolution. The prevailing 
assumption at the end of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of this one 
was that technological innovations 
would contribute to the “good life.” 
Le Corbusier wrote about it and drew 
about it; other architects followed 
him. A major and dramatic shift oc- 
curred, changing the primary meta- 
phors of architecture from references 
to man and his landscape to those of 
the machine. Then we came to regard 
this new structure, derived from the 
machine aesthetic, as other than orig- 
inally intended.. What emerged was 
more a style of minimalism—clean 
machines—than a reflection of the 





continued on page 34 
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= SelectaVision Video Monitor (model VGM 2023 
DUCING A HIGH-PERFORMANCE TV THAT'LL TAKE ALL YOU CAN GIVE IT. 
~~ (FOR THE STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINE, TURN THE PAGE.) 


























HUTTE VIVA 


INTRODUCING A HIGH-PERFORMANCE TV | 
THAT'LL TAKE ALL YOU CAN GIVE IT. 


There’s a whole new world of video prod- 
ucts out there. And now RCA has a television 
fol =i [al-to Me Jol-Yelhifer-l| Wan OM Viola aati a them. 
Designed to improve the picture and sound 
performance you get from them. To make 
ial=1an-t-13}[-1 al OM alele) up. And easier to use. 

The SelectaVision Video Monitor works 
V folale[1g-Se-\-i-Wallelablel-la(elgulale-m Cl Wicietn 
receiver, with our most advanced color fe}ioms 
iE lato aereial-lalal-ih Wlaliare including cable. 
(The model shown actually fits 25" of pic- 
ture, measured diagonally, in the space of a 
19" set.) Yet as a home video “nerve center,” 
it also does things conventional TV's can't. 

15 rear input/output jacks allow you to 
bypass the set's antenna circuitry and plug 
nl @7a¥-laleelial-\aUie(-ol-lalel- Welle fore}an) ele)at=1a] &<) 
—like the system shown—directly into the 
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chassis. That means a SJar-lsel-1mo)[oele i celia 
video tapes and videodiscs. That also means 
clean, dependable hookup with jacks in- 
stead of nerve-jangling wiring. 

And, you can run the whole show with 
our 17-function remote control—switching 
instantly from broadcast to video iclel=m ce) 
MM le[-Tole [Toma Olam OM V-Mer-lal-1e- MU lal =i] interes 

You can even hear better SlolU[ ale el-ler-10h-) 
audio jacks permit direct hookup to ele mel ia 
stereo system. That's flexibility no fel geliat-layy 
MAVAer-Tal-\V.-1a8-l0)ol¢e)-\olall “eld taleles Talcelanareliceya 
rao Wmig-1- Move) o\e) mi ial= “Living With Video” 
book ($2.50 retail value), write: RCA Con- 
sumer Electronics, Dept. #32-312B, PO. 
slo) abc AoMmlarel-lal-lele) Mi lalel claret 46206. Then 
ask your RCA dealer for a demonstration. 
You'll see why we say... 


WE'LL OPEN YOUR EYES. 
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you really want. 





Name the piano 





cece. 
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You know the piano. 


It’s the one preferred by nearly every concert pianist you can think of. The one 
whose tone, touch, and musical tradition have virtually defined what a piano is for 125 years. 

You know the piano. It’s the one you think you cart afford. 

But look at it another way. No good piano is inexpensive. And your banker can 


show you how the best one may be more affordable than you __ think. 
And since it’s the piano that you want, it’s also the piano other people want. So it 
depreciates very slowly. And with proper care, it will last for generations. 
The piano you really want is, really, the only one you should buy. 
To learn more about this piano, write to a man whose name is on it, John H. Steinway. 
His address is Dept. 12, 109 West 57th Street, New York 10019. 
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important social, technical and eco- 
nomic suggestions proposed by the 
pioneers of modern architecture. 

This new style brought a parallel 
change in the language of architec- 
ture. For instance, if we ask the lay- 
man to define a window, his response 
will be appropriate to his memory of 
this cultural artifact. Ask him to de- 
scribe the window in detail, and he 
might suggest “an opening in a wall, 
with a sill,” and outline the charac- 
teristics that most windows have in 
common. However, ask an architect 
what a window is, and you will re- 
ceive a totally different answer, with 
no common configuration. He might 
describe a surface that extends from 
floor to ceiling, and wall to wall; he 
may even call it a “window wall.” 
Window companies today also adver- 
tise something that they have named 
a “window wall.” This use of lan- 
guage strikes me as a kind of architec- 
tural slang. I say this because we as a 
culture have always regarded the 
wall as a solid, the window as a void; 
to have a “window wall” devalues 
the primary attributes of both. 

I suspect that an architect’s inter- 
est in making a “window wall” is 
similar to his interest in mak 
tinuous space. Many xsooms today 


» con- 





Michael Graves 
continued from page 30 


PROTO ACME PHOTO 


ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE RIGHT: Studies for a 
Cincinnati home, 1982, reflect Graves’s experi- 
ments with theme and variation. While the 
street facade (left) is marked by a serene classi- 
cism, the side view (right) explodes with an 
animated reorganization of geometric forms. 





have no edges—no boundaries be- 
tween the public and private realms. 
While there are very few elements 
uniquely germane to architecture, 
among those elements are the very 
simple surfaces enclosing our rooms: 
the floors, ceilings and walls. And 
within the walls we can make open- 
ings we call windows and doors. 
While it is assumed that rooms auto- 
matically have the definitions men- 
tioned above, I’m not so sure today’s 
architect is in full accord. Recently I 
walked into a room designed by a col- 
league, in which the floor, walls, and 
even a portion of the ceiling had been 
carpeted. The carpeted walls tended 
to blur the difference between hori- 
zontal and vertical. 

I regard the relationship between 
floor, walls and ceiling as dramat- 
ically influencing the way we under- 
stand our place in a room. Originally, 
the floor was thought to be the room’s 
ground, the ceiling its sky. Though 
they are both horizontal planes, they 
are named differently for a very good 





reason: We walk on one and look up 
at the other. It helps our sense of 
gravity to know that in a carpeted 
room we are not expected to walk.on 
the ceiling. The original mythic rela- 
tionship between floor and ground, 
ceiling and sky, continues in our 
subconscious today and is, indeed, 
largely responsible for our identity 
and comfort within a room. To lose 
that relationship ultimately gives usa 
sense of alienation. 

We stand face to face with a wall, 
and, like standing face to face with a 
person, we read the expression of that 
particular surface—the colors, tex- 
tures and proportions. Recently, in a 
small library I designed for a New 
York apartment, I tried to make the 
room appear larger than it actually is 
without losing the boundaries of the 
space. I also needed to make the room 
useful—a place for storing books, for 
reading, and for watching television. 
This posed a bit of a conflict, because I 
could not have a wall of books with- 
out making the room seem too small. 
By designing columns of books, 
rather than one solid expanse of 
shelves, I created a separation be- 
tween solid and void. In an effort to 
express the sense of a large space, I 
painted the base of each column a 
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abernet Sauvignon is the 

unrivaled King of California 

wine grapes. 
The distinction is well deserved for 
it was this magnificent varietal that 
first put California on the world 
map of wine. A native of Bordeaux, 
the wines produced of this grape 
have, for centuries, been among 
world’s 







faleteMesleimastelttats 


heartier red wines, 
vignon must be 

ed to be at its best. 
ature, a deep 

c bouquet typically is 
followed by round, full flavors 
suggesting berries and herbs, 

warm earthy flavors, rich in varietal 


character. Velvety smooth in texture, 


it is a gentle giant of a wine. 
Recognized for its excellence, our 

gold medal winning 1977 Propri- 

etor’s Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon 















sufficiently aged to be entirely 
enjoyable now. 


Traditionally, a wine as full 
bodied and flavorful as Cabernet 
Sauvignon is served wi 






Sebastiani Vineyards, Dept. A, PO. 1 


2 SEBASTIANI VINEYARDS 





beef or vents 
cheeses and 
In our hon - 
with a wide vatiety of foods. One 
Weekes eer nd of is our own 
Eagle Ranch Rea@st, a wine country 
dish develope@ib i 





















some of Vicki’s recipes and learning 
more about wine, please write to 
the address below for your free bro- 
chure, ““Wine and Food: Cabernet 
iar Kee)| (cac(oKowctenl hy 
quely compatible with 
California Wines. 
t Sebastian Vineyards, a 
ery in the Sonoma Valley. 
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Freestanding pair of stylish Chinese consoles with marble tops. 
Solid teak with allover reeded design and three drawers. Early 19th Century. 
Hgt 35”, width 38%4"", 21” deep. 
Pr. French crystal candelabra with ormolu tops. C. 1800 


MARVIN ALEXANDER, Inc. 
315 EAST 62nd ST., NEW YORK 10021—TE 8-2320 


chandeliers/lamps /sconces/candelabra/decorative accessories 


Sorry, no catalog 
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Michael Graves 
continued from page 34 
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Like other architects before him, Graves rel- 
ishes the challenge of designing the perfect 
chair. Here, he interprets the Biedermeier style. 





dark color. Then at the top of each 
column I placed sconces, as a way of 
lifting the ceiling without losing 
the definition of space. 

If I say that architecture is born out 
of the myths and rituals of our cul- 
ture, some will disagree and say that 
architecture is born out of the neces- 
sity for shelter. Certainly it is impor- 
tant to see that architecture and 
shelter coexist, but I think it some- 
what too simple to say they are one 
and the same. For when we as a cul- 
ture made our first shelter, we were 
engaged solely in pragmatic neces- 
sity. However, when we made it 
again and yet again, we became in- 
volved with the issues of replica and 
symbol. In modern architecture we 
thought primarily of the pragmatic 
function. However, in the longer his- 
tory of architecture, we’ve thought of 
the symbolic function, too, and the 
symbols of a culture, I feel, are again 
becoming crucial to our identity in 
relation to buildings and places. 0 








Among Michael Graves’s recent architectural 
projects are the Portland Public Office Build- 
ing and an addition to the Whitney Museum. 
Mr. Graves, who lives in Princeton, New 
Jersey, was interviewed by writer Carol Vogel. 
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SHOWROOMS; 

LOS ANGELES @ WEST SEVENTH STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO @ 200 KANSAS STREET 

DALLAS ¢WORLD TRADE CENTER 

CHICAGO ¢ MERCHANDISE MART 

PHILADELPHIA @ THE MARKETPLACE 

NEW YORK @ A&D BUILDING 

CANADA e HARTER FURNITURE, LTD., GUELPH © TORONTO, CALGARY 


FOR BROCHURES... 

SEND $3.00 TO DEPT. D-5 
ALEX STUART DESIGN, INC. 
20735 SUPERIOR STREET 
CHATSWORTH, CA 91311 


(213) 998-1332 


NUFACTURERS OF LUXURY FURNISHINGS FOR THE EXECUTIVE SUITE @ DESKS @ FILE CABINETS @ TABLES © BOOKCASES ¢ CREDENZAS © CONFERENCE TABLES @ SE 
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PANAREA © 1981 Nicola Simbari 
Retablos in silkscreen, lithographs and etchings CURRENT CATALOGUE AVAILABLE—$5 












U.S. DISTRIBUTOR 
For authorised Simbari Galleries in your area contact: 


60 EAST 54TH ST, SUITE 1201, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 TEL. (212) 308-2161 
Authorised Simbari Galleries 






AUSTIN GALLERIES—CHICAGO DETROIT ART GALLERY—STUDIO 53 LTD. SUTTON GALLERIES _ 
344 West Colfax, Palatine, Illinois 60078 424 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 519 Royal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 
312-358-8753 212-755-6650 504-581-6925 





With a little inspiration from 
Nature, we've come up with a 
spectacular new garden of 
pastels. Bouquet. An unprec- 
edented collection of forty- 
eight different colors—some 
Fealtlcce Macro) ented oy at:4 elemental Korte 
pet remarkable for its softness, 
subtlety, sophistication, style. 
The surface is velour plush. 
So soft and resilient it invites 
you to sink your feet into it. 
The fiber is 100% spun DuPont 
Antron* nylon. So you know 
the beauty will last. And to 
protect Bouquet further, we've 
treated it with Masgard, our 
own assurance against soil, 
stains and static. Come pick a 
color—Sweet William, Orchid 
Mist, Wild Astor, Bleeding 
Heart, Mountain Bluet—from 
_ the season's freshest bunch. 
And brighten your living 
iefeyonPme lratiarcaaeveyentaelselaeteyen 
or den with a lovely touch of 


Spring. Bouquet from Masland. 
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through your interior designer. | 


Or write C.H. Masland & 
Sons, Box 40, Carlisle, 
PA 17013. 
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new signs of Spring. 






State carpet since 1866. 


In Greece and her lovely isles, 
every moment carries 
memories of a golden age. 

It's a world of spine-tingling 
sites like Corinth and Olympia, 
Delphi and Knossos. 

A world of seductive islands 
waiting for you to explore. 

It’s a world of j Joy as your 
private yacht slices through sun- | 
splashed seas. 

A world of music and song, 
where the soulful bouzoukis 
play tll dawn. 

And with it all, a value like 
no other in the world. 

Greece. 
A whole other world awaits. 





















For special low-cost fares, call 
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Greek National Tourist Organization 
645 Sth Ave., New York, NY 10022 (212) 421-5777 

168 N. Michigan Ave., Chi., IL 60601 (312) 782-1084 
61] W.6thSt., Los Angeles, CA 90017 (213) 626-6696 


Please send details on vacations in Greece. 
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Address 





City/State/Zip AD- 4/83 


= S not just another country. 
[US another world. 
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Introducing 





Brown Jordan. 


An exciting new design concept 
available in three different seating 
modes: mesh, cushion or strap. 
Handcrafted extra-wide oval 
aluminum frame. Exceptionally 
strong, remarkably light and pro- 
tected by our exclusive UltraFuse” 
finish. QUANTUM... .the max- 
imum in design, comfort and 
quality. To be admired. ..and 
used. For years. 





At leading stores and interior designers. Write for free brochure, or send $3 for 72-page catalog and:address of your nearest dealer. Brown Jordan, Dept. GX073, P.O. Box 5688, El Monte, CA 91734. 
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WHEN EDITH WHARTON built her house, 
which she called The Mount, in 1901 
in Lenox, Massachusetts, it enjoyed a 
splendid aristocratic isolation, suit- 
able to her character. The house, now 
a historic landmark, is still isolated, 
but the landscape has changed, and 
so has the character of Lenox. Mrs. 
Wharton picked the site partly be- 
cause there was a view of Laurel Lake 
from the rise on which she planned 
to build. The lake has now disap- 
peared behind tall trees, just as much 
of the character of the Lenox Mrs. 
Wharton knew has vanished, a vic- 
tim of economic and social mutations 
and the arrival of such unsettling de- 
vices as the automobile. 


Rural Charms 

Still a small, dignified and pretty 
town in the Berkshire Hills, Lenox 
was surrounded at the turn of the 
century by estates on which were 
built summer “cottages” as remark- 
able for their size and pretensions as 
the marble palaces of Newport. Un- 
like the Newport cottages, which 
were crowded on rather small pieces 
of land, in order to be as near the sea 
as possible, the Lenox houses enjoyed 
extensive lawns punctuated by wine- 
glass elms, and gardens with back- 
grounds of maples and rolling hills. 
Lenox also had a long literary history. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne lived there, 
and Herman Melville wrote Moby 
Dick only a few miles away, in Pitts- 
field. Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 


James Russell Lowell all relished its 
good conversation and quiet rural 
charms. So it is not surprising that 
Mrs. Whart hould have been 


drawn to it. She had spent 
in Newport sinc lhood and had 
grown bored with rmetic society 
When Edith Wharto: 
build a stately perch in | 
was an indefatigable travele: 


summers 
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Edith Wharton’s Summer Cottage 
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At Edith Wharton's “cottage,” The Mount, in 
Lenox, Massachusetts, Russell Lynes finds the 
embodiment of precepts featured in Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s book The Decoration of Houses. BELOW: The 
hall epitomizes the author’s penchant for the 
most judiciously ordered spaces. An advocate 
of classicism, she spurned Victorian clutter. 


never long in one place—she was not 
the famous literary figure she was to 
become a few years later with the 
publication of her second novel, The 
House of Mirth. Several of her short 
stories and poems had appeared, and 
a volume called The Decoration of 
Houses had been published in 1897. 
This book she wrote with Ogden 
Codman, Jr., an architect who was 
also a decorator. They worked to- 
gether on the remodeling of Land’s 
End, the Whartons’ home at New- 
port, and found their opinions and 





principles of decoration sympathetic. 
The Decoration of Houses surprised its 
publisher—who thought it would 
appeal only to those who lived in 
sumptuous houses, or aspired to—by 
selling well, and a second edition 
soon followed. (The book is in print 
again, in paperback, published by 
W. W. Norton.) Though it spoke of 
elaborate villas and was illustrated 
with palatial rooms, it was filled with 
sound advice about details that could 
be adapted equally to large houses 
and modest ones. Scale and propor- 
tion were all-important; size was not. 
Mrs. Wharton was a believer in 
what today would be called the 
“trickle-down” theory of taste. She 
and Mr. Codman wrote: 
When the rich man demands’ 
good architecture his neighbors _ 
will get it too. The vulgarity 
of current decoration has its 
source in the indifference of the 
wealthy to architectural fitness. 
Every good moulding, every 
carefully studied detail, exacted 
by those who can afford to in- 
dulge their taste, will in time 
find its way to the carpenter- 
built cottage. Once the right 
precedent is established, it costs 
less to follow than to oppose it. 
Experience does not confirm the 
theory, but she and Codman set out’ 
to persuade their readers that sim- 
plicity and appropriateness, which 
they called “suitability,” were the es- 
sence of successful interiors. 


Appealing to the Eye 

They were enemies of Victorian 
clutter, of heavy fringed draperies 
that kept out the light, of fussy tables 
laden with bibelots, of ill-considered 
moldings or, in their words, “superfi- 
cial application of ornament totally 
independent of structure.” They 
were not interested in the preachings 
of architectural morality so popular 





continued on page 48 








Taste is all it takes to switch toJim Beam. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 80 PROOF DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO., CLE RMONT, BEAM, KY 
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Atelier Martex® oe The Musée Des Arts 


‘Decoratifs present “Sevres:” an adaptation of an 
- 18th century textile design taken from the museum's _ 


archives. Originated in 1864 as a union of artists and. 
industrialists, the museum is-housed in the Louvre, 
where it preserves the finest examples of French 
dlecpratiye art. 

We. at Martex know the most beautiful parts 
of the present are often renewed visions of the past. 

- Atelier Martex. A collection of distinguished 
bedding with sheets of 200 threads per square inch. 
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RUSSELL DYNES: OBSERVES 





in the late nineteenth century. If 
a concealed door made a room aesthe- 
tically more attractive, who cared 
whether it was honest? “Architecture 
addresses itself not to the moral sense, 
but to the eye,” they wrote. “The ex- 
isting confusion on this point is part- 
ly due to the strange analogy drawn 
by modern critics between artistic 
sincerity and moral law.” The anal- 
ogy is a strangely persistent one; 
critics still draw it. 

The Mount, which is now open to 
the public, is Mrs. Wharton’s preach- 
ing put into practice. In my judgment 





RIGHT: Photographed on a European tour, Mrs. 
Wharton was visiting homes that would later 
inspire The Mount. BELOw: Her credo was 
“suitability,” which, in her dining room, 
meant “the avoidance of all stuff hanging,” 
and an Oriental rug to offset a terrazzo floor. 


GE 


it is far more successful inside than 
out. The outside gives the disquieting 
illusion of being larger than it is: 
more chimneys, more fussy little dor- 
mers, more wings, more excrescences 
than it deserves. The inside, on the 
other hand, is just what Mrs. Whar- 
ton said a house should be. The first 
floor is a series of rooms—library, 
writing room, drawing room and 
dining room—which can be entered 
one from the other or from the hand- 
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Edith Wharton’s Summer Cottage 
continued from page 44 





PAUL ROCHELEAU 


some barrel-vaulted gallery that runs 
the length of the central part of the 
house. Each of these rooms opens 
onto the terrace through French 
doors. No open plan, no flowing 
spaces that defied privacy, for Mrs. 
Wharton. She believed that rooms 
had quite separate identities and pur- 
poses. The result is a series of spaces 
of gratifying proportions and details, 
pleasantly furnished, but, alas, not 
with pieces of Mrs. Wharton’s own 


furniture. They vanished long since. 

The Mount has passed through 
many hands and survived many 
. vicissitudes since Mrs. Wharton left it 
in 1913, to live in Europe. It is now the 
property of the Edith Wharton Resto- 
ration, a dedicated and ingenious 
nonprofit corporation that raised the 
money to buy it and is step-by-step 
accomplishing its restoration. The 
Mount is also the home of a dis- 
tinguished theatrical group, Shake- 
speare & Co., which makes it a fine ~ 
example of what landmark preserva- 
tionists call “adaptive reuse.” There is 





BELOW: Plasterwork decorating the salon was 
Mrs. Wharton’s sole tribute to ornamental em- 
bellishment. She regarded transitory items 
such as tapestries and draperies as throwbacks 
to the Middle Ages, “when men camped in 
their castles much as they did in their tents.” 





still much to be done, but there is 
now much to enjoy. Edith Wharton, I 
felt, might step through the library 
door to the terrace at any moment 
and smile her approval. 0 








Russell Lynes, author of many books on the 
arts and mores of America, including The 
Tastemakers, The Art-Makers (both recently re- 
published), The Domesticated Americans, Good 
Old Modern and More Than Meets the Eye, di- 
vides his time between New York City and the 
Berkshires. He is now at work on a social histo- 
tory of American arts in the twentieth-century. 
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This 1s Minton. It says soon both sides. 


The distinctive design on the face of a Minton bone china plate is as recognizable as the hallmark on the back 
_ Our newest pattern “Consort,” reflects an English tradition which began in 1793. For the complete Minton|pattern brock 


and historical booklet, send 50¢ to Minton, Dept. 671, 700 Cottontail Lane, Somerset, N.J. 088 3.Miy nton 





Member Royal Doulton Group 


THE AMERICA 
MEBICAS COLLECTION 


UL. 


Museum-authenticated 
reproductions and adaptations of 
country antiques by Lane®. 


Upholstery by Pearson, 
a division of Lane* 


The charm of country living takes on a new dimension with The America 
Collection. This is furniture with design authenticity backed by the nation’s 
premier authority on early rural life in America, The Museum of American 
Folk Art, New York City. Most pieces are exact reproductions 

of costly antiques, and others are Museum-approved 

adaptations. In scrubbed Pine, with selected accents in 

Buttermilk Blue, Old Red, and Shaker Green, “America” 


featured now in fine stores throughout the nation. For we 
name of a dealer, phone toll free 800-447-2882 or write The 
Lane Co., Inc., Dept. AM2M, Altavista, VA 24517-0151. 


Enclose $2.50 to receive a handsome catalog showing this The Cedar Chest People 
extensive collection. 
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A PURVEYOR OF LARGE constructions, 
large ideas and experiences, Alice 
Aycock is a young, internationally 
known artist based in New York City, 
where she is currently ensconced in a 
comfortable loft studio in SoHo, amid 
books and paraphernalia collected for 
her projects. Called “prodigious” by 
critics, she is remarkable both for the 
force of her imagination and the he- 
roic scale of her works. 

Alice Aycock first enjoyed public 
notice in the 1970s, with a series of 
enigmatic and haunting architectural 
sculptures: towers pierced with im- 
possibly high windows; tunnels; 
scaffolding; trenches; constricted 
Passages; narrow ledges; ascents that 
allowed only certain vistas; steep 
slopes that deterred wandering from 





a prescribed path. These works 
seemed to tap a collective uncon- 
scious, recalling the spec- 
tator—now a _participant—some 
half-remembered experience or an 
important ritual. The images were 
fantastical but still resonant; as ric! 

evocative as Piranesi’s imaginative 
architectural renderings. Intrigued by 
the architecture of nian 
Aycock has kept notes culled from far- 


for 


1vilizations 
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A Conversation with Alice Aycock 


Engineer of mechanical and architectural fan- 
tasies, New York sculptor Alice Aycock ex- 
plores the art of myth and ritual, technology 
and history, in her large-scale assemblages. 





_the traditional method of the artist. 


But she has produced handsome 
hand-colored prints and drawings on 
vellum and mylar, diagrammatic 
schemata of her projects. They recall 
the sometimes arcane scientific dia- 
grams of the nineteenth century and 
earlier, with explanatory notations 
crisply lettered in. Sales of these 
graphic works have helped finance 
her monumental projects. 

Aycock’s more recent work ad- 
dresses itself to contemporary con- 
cerns. She is now determined to refer 
to the monumental enterprises of her 
own time—machinery and technol- 
ogy. She says, “I was always feeling 
guilty that I wasn’t taking on the ico- 
nography of my own period. Particle 
accelerators, reactors—they are very 





LEFT: Carpentered fragments in Aycock’s SoHo studio await the latest expression of the 
artist’s vision. ABOVE: Scaffolding radiates upward in Explanation, An, Of Spring and the 
Weight of Air, 1979, providing a fanciful stage for a circus performer's daring dive into space. 





flung sources, learning and writing 
about and referring in her own work 
to such varied constructions as walled 
towns and ceremonial kivas. 
Conceptual art of the 1970s affected 
her formation. She admires artists 
who “deal with ideas, who use art as a 
way of investigating a variety of 
things.” She arrives at the ideas for 
her own work by thinking and fan- 
tasizing, rather than by sketching, 





much there and have to be dealt with, 
just as you would go to a cathedral 
and experience it.” Referring to her 
persistent fascination with other 
times, she says, “I have this funny 
sort of fantasy of moving through 
history and taking each period on, 
until I arrive here.” The present, to 
her, is “a much more advantageous 
position, in having all the strategies 
and ways people have used in the 


continued on page 58 
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EXHILARATION 


The sensation of feeling your spirits rise. Merriment. And laughter. In 
Japan, exhilaration will touch you throughout your visit. It may be the 
magical faces of children. The incomparable beauty of a Zen garden. 
Or the overwhelming quiet of an ancient temple where a Shogun once 
contemplated. Exhilaration is at the heart of every JAL Happy Holidays 
Tour. Our tours are carefully prepared to let you enjoy the beauty, the 
mystery, the history of the Orient with all the modern comforts you're 
accustomed to. We have more flights, more tours, more experience 
hosting Americans to the Orient than any other airline. JAL Happy 
Holidays Tours. We've been preparing for your visit for a thousand years. 
Affordable Orient— 15 days in Tokyo, Hakone, Kyoto, Taipei and Hong 
Kong. Deluxe hotels, full American breakfast, lunch or dinner daily. 
$2,135. Tour #2001. 

Grand Japan — 17 days fully escorted, visiting Tokyo, Nikko, Hakone, 
Kobe, Hiroshima, Kyoto. Deluxe hotels. All breakfasts and most lunches 
and dinners. $4,105. Tour #3001 

Best of the Orient— 22 days fully escorted highlighting Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Nara, Shanghai, Peking, Bangkok, Singapore, Hong Kong. Deluxe hotels, 
three ala carte meals daily. $5,399. Tour #1005 

Call toll-free 800-835-2246 ext. 132 for information on Happy Holidays 
Tours and for our free Happy Holidays Tours catalog. (In Kansas call 
800-362-2421). 


Alltours based on double occupancy and economy class air fare from the West Coast. 
Prices are subject to change. Additional charge for June-October peak season. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


TO BE PREPARED IS EVERYTHING. 











RICHARD GREEN 


4 New Bond Street 
London W1Y 9PE 
01-499 5487/499 5488 
Telex: 25796 GREEN G 
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H Joseph Nicholls (fl. 1740-1775) 
Opens 19 April 1983 Aview of Greenwich from the river 


; : h 
Price of fully illustrated catalogue misiblatece R 2 sos Westminster Bridge as: 


£10.00 including postage (UK) Pair 
$20 including air mail postage (USA) Canvas: 24x4412inches 


BRITISH MARITIME ART 


An Exhibition of Paintings, Watercolours and Prints 


William Anderson Arthur Wellington Fowles Charles Martin Powell 
Thomas Buttersworth William John Huggins Henry Redmore 

John Callow Thomas Luny Francis Swaine 
William Clark Thomas Mellish George Webster 


John Cleveley Philip Ouless Thomas Whitcombe 
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ARTISTS DIALOGUE 





past.” Moreover, “I have always felt I 
am in an incredibly fortunate posi- 
tion: Through books, I can look at all 
these civilizations and rob them.” 

A major component of her 1981 
work The Savage Sparkler, now at the 
State University of New York at 
Plattsburg, is machinery, suggested 
by the whirring flint of a catherine 
wheel. This is one of the many me- 
chanical devices and toys—even 
cooking utensils—Aycock actively 
collects, seeking an image “that some- 
how can conjure up the feeling I am 
trying to evoke, and hold it.” 

She describes The Savage Sparkler as 
a “series of barrels that turn in differ- 
ent directions at different speeds. 
But,” she adds, “it doesn’t sparkle.” 
Her explanation of this seeming con- 
trariness widens the meaning of the 
work: “Sometimes the titles suggest 
things I want to do and haven’t done. 
They’re a tease. They raise expecta- 
tions: I like art that makes you antici- 
pate, makes you excited.” 

Aycock has made use of outdoor 
public places for a number of works; 
universities have been particularly 


receptive. A large construction, Col- 
lected Ghost Stories from the \ house 
from her series How to ( and 
Manufacture Ghosts, is on live 
sity of South Florida is in 
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A Conversation with Alice Aycock 
continued from page 54 
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LEFT: Suggested by the mechanism of a catherine wheel, Alice Aycock’s 
The Savage Sparkler, 1981, lures viewers into a contemplation of its form. 
ABOVE: “I like art that makes you anticipate,” she says, having designed 
Hoodo (Laura), 1981, to harness the mythical energy of the “ether wind.” 








Tampa, and others are at Rutgers and 
Douglass College. The Atrium build- 
ing in Philadelphia became home to 
another work, recently exhibited at 
the Hirshhorn Museum in Wash- 
ington, D.C., titled Hoodo (Laura). 
Alice Aycock has given consider- 
able thought to how people actually 
experience “public art.” “I am very 
envious of film directors and the de- 
signers of stadiums, because they can 
deal with large schemes and mesmer- 
ize large groups of people. For an art- 
ist, it is extremely difficult. Christo is 
an example of one who succeeds in 
working on a scale so vast that the 
public doesn’t overtake the work.” Of 
her own work, she says, “These 
things are not made for an enor- 
mously large group—maybe for a 
couple of people at a time. It is hard 
for even the most sacred of monu- 
ments to withstand hordes of tour- 
ists.” For The Machine that Makes the 
World, 1979, which “alludes to a num- 
ber of institutional structures,” Aycock 
even provided a guide to set the tone 
for experiencing the work. This was 
also one of the first works into which 
she introduced real movement: “The 
walls revolved on castors; an entrance 
would appear, move, and another 
entrance would appear. There were 
three rings. It was a bit like a maze, 





and also like an amusement park.” 

Recent Aycock constructions have 
the sense of the amusement park 
rides she admires as “extremely 
imaginatively designed architecture 
that uses mechanical things in rela- 
tion to the human body. Designed to- 
tally for sensations and looks, they 
pull you in, make you want to get on 
that ride and feel those sensations.” 
Part of her current, extended series 
How to Catch and Manufacture Ghosts 
is similarly “a place where things are 
churned up, stimulated.” 

In another recent work, The Mirac- 
ulating Machine in the Garden, pri- 
mary forces such as wind, heat and 
electricity are equated with mechan- 
ical devices. Arbitrary and whimsical, 
this construction of moving parts 
looks plausibly scientific. About the 
theme of mysterious forces in her 
work, she says, “Myth, also, will take 
certain effects such as wind and rain 
and lightning, and rather than un- 
derstanding them, will put them to- 
gether to make a kind of construction. 
I think that is what I am doing.” 

Besides mysterious forces and sen- 
sations such as levitation, flying and 
vertigo, spiritual lore has also pro- 
vided themes for Aycock’s recent 
works. She has been looking at dia- 
grams by earlier cultures about the 





continued on page 60 
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A classic made easy: an ounce of Kahlua, two ounces of vodka on the rocks. Mmmmarvelous — because only Kahlua tastes 
"like Kahlua. You'll find a world of delicious Kahlta ideas in our recipe book. Do send for it. Courtesy of Kahlua, 

of course. Kahlua, Dept. D, P.O. Box 8925, Universal City, CA 91608. Pssst: Kahlua is beautiful to enjoy...beautiful to give. 

if you‘ like extra recipe books to give with it, we'll be happy to oblige. 


©1982 Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc., Universal City, CA. 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE 


A Conversation with Alice Aycock 
continued from page 58 


structure of the world. “I like the fact 
that they are false and that they 
didn’t work out. I try to superimpose 
ideas onto these schematic drawings. 
For a long time I have been drawn to 
Spanish manuscripts of the period 
influenced by Islamic culture.” 

She particularly notes some il- 
lustrations of the Apocalypse, embel- 
lished with fantastical beings. Birds, 
with their capacity for being air- 





The enterprising inventions of American sci- 
entists are whimsically recalled in Alice 
Aycock’s ‘““wind-producing” assemblage, The 
Miraculating Machine In The Garden, 1981-2. 


borne, have long attracted her, and 
one bird is of special interest in the 
Spanish illustrations. Its head is enor- 
mously exaggerated and, to the artist, 
looks “as though he has the sky in his 
brain, as though you could see electri-" 
cal impulses in it. Wires appear to be 
radiating out as though they are 
vibrating, sending and scattering 
electrical impulses. I fantasize, and it 
reminds me of someone whose brain 
is exploding into the universe. Other 
parts of the bird’s body are reminis- 
cent of furnaces with air currents 
moving through.” Small wonder that 
Alice Aycock is taken with such a fan- 
tastical being—her own imagination 
gives forth such force, the creature is 
an apt symbol for the whirring explo- 
sion of ideas and works she contin- 
ues to be engaged in.0 

—Aimeée Brown Price 
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FINE HANDSCREENED WALLCOVERINGS AD IE JGH INTERIORIDE SIGNERS'AND WALLCOVERING SHOPS AROUND THE WORLD. PLEASE SEND $1 FOR OURI 
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A New Definition of Classic 


With “Versailles” by FITZ and FLOYD, classic becomes 





#111411 Versailles Bread and Butter Plate $13.00 (2.00) 


contemporary. Wide bands of 22 karat gold embrace the softness #111511 Dinner Plate $26.50 (2.50) 
of shell peach — so simple, yet so distinct. To enrich the look we #111611 Cup and Saucer $26.50 (2.50) 


have chosen one of four assorted ‘’Tulip d’Or’”’ accessory plates. #111711 Tulip d’Or Accessory Salad Plate,set/4 Assorted 
Truly a table to set you apart. $54.00 (3.00) 
Shipping and handling charges in parenthesis. 
AVAILABLE TODAY THROUGH ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


BY PHONE: CALL TOLL FREE — 800-421-4448 Mon.-Fri. 7 AM 
to 7 PM, Sat., 7 AM to 1 PM Pacific Time. In California call — 
800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. 


BY MAIL: Write (enclose your check or credit card number) to 
Dept. A343, Architectural Digest, 8460 Higuera St., Culver City, 
California 90230. 
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Bernhardt 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 





Impeccable attention to detail has long been a standard of quality. It is 


evident throughout Flair by Bernhardt, an elite line of wood and upholstered furniture, 


both traditional and co sticulous craftsmanship is seen here in the hand matched swir| 
mahogany veneer top, dec nlays and exquisitely carved solid mahogany of Eighteenth Century Traditions. 
Expertise is also apparent in the fine tailori \g of complementary upholstered designs. You may obtain 
Eighteenth Century Traditions and | Jpholstery catalogs, by sending $4.00 
to Bernhardt ‘0, Lenoir, NC 28645. Bernhardt furnishings are sold 
internationally by better furniture and department stores. 


Flair Division 








Quality that endures, in kitchen appliances already ahead of their time. 
MicroThermal, Micro-Convection and conventional ovens. 
Downdraft and conventional gas and electric cooktops. 
Superb dishwashers, compactors, and hoods. 
20 exceptional kitchen appliances 
crafted without compromise. 
Pian for the future. 


Thermadar 


When performance counts. 






UOMYEUGAREROPLOOUR RURAL 
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For a free brochure contact your dealer or write: Thermador 5119 District Blvd., Dept. E, Los Angeles, CA 90040 (213) 562-1133. A division of NI Industries Inc. 


L\ 


In 1921, August Heckscher called the crossroads of 5th Avenue 
and 57th Street the “ultimate location’. The Crown Building, 
the true cornerstone of the Crown District, has been joined 
over the past sixty years by such exceptional newcomers as 
Tiffany &% Co., The Pierre, Bergdorf Goodman, The Sherry 
Netherlands, Harry Winston, Van Cleef & Arpels, Gucci, 
Henri Bendel, the Solow Building, Trump Tower and the 
IBM and AT eT World Headquarters. 

Now, in 1983, there exists a rare opportunity for 
prestigious firms to bring their executive offices to the heart 
of the Crown District. 

From the 220 23-Karat gold leaf spandrels and jeweled 
Crown atop tts tower, its marbled lobbies and frescoed 


- ‘ 


vaults and its Italian gold leaf statues, to its fully 
computerized elevators, modern security systems and concierge 
services, the Crown Building offers Old World elegance ina 
modern office environment. 

We invite you to preview elegantly appointed offices 
ranging in size from 750 s.f. to 40,000 Sf overlooking Central 
Park, as well as precious retail space on the legendary corner of 
Fifth Avenue and 57th Street. Now is the time to participate in 
a first offering of what was called “the most valuable real estate 
in the world’ in 1982. 

Still, after more than half a century, “The Ultimate 

Location”. Brokers invited. 
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vos ae « [he Most Famous Name in Rattan Furniture 
} E E D 4900 Charlemar Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


apse by John tenet FA.S.LD, 
© Copyright, Ficks Reed Company, 
pes es nd Associates. COSTA MESA: Showplace South. SAN DIEGO: 

NVER and SEATTLE: Decorators Walk. Also available at fine stores 


lerior designer. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Rediscovered Neo-Impressionists 


ALTHOUGH PRICES for fine Impression- 
ist and Postimpressionist paintings 
were far below those paid for impor- 
tant old masters and nineteenth-cen- 
tury works in the early decades of 
this century, the situation was decid- 
edly reversed in 1958, when the cele- 
brated sale of the Jakob Goldschmidt 
collection at Sotheby’s in London dis- 
persed Impressionist and Postimpres- 
sionist paintings for unprecedented 
sums. Amid the longest sustained 
boom in the modern history of sales- 
room prices, the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for works by Monet, 
Renoir, van Gogh and Cézanne in the 
1960s became millions in the 1970s. 
Asa result, collectors priced out of the 
market have begun to discover the 
striking yet poetic works of lesser- 
known Neo-Impressionist artists, 
nearly all of which are valued in five 
figures, rather than six or seven. 

The term Neo-Impressionism was 
coined in the autumn of 1886 by the 
critic Félix Fenéon to describe the 
works of Georges Seurat, Paul Signac 
and Camille Pissarro, who had 
shown a very new style of painting 
at the eighth and last Impressionist 





Rarity has catapulted paintings such as Signac’s V: 
seilles, 1905, far beyond the reach of the average collector. Although 
Signacs do come up for sale, they sell in the $200,000-$500,000 range 
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SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET 


Rivaling the mastery of works by leading 
Neo-Impressionists Seurat, Pissarro and Sig- 
nac, Albert Dubois-Pillet’s Towers of St. Sulpice 
sold for the surprisingly small sum of $21,000. 








exhibition. Reacting against the Im- 
pressionists’ concept of translating 
emotions into the choppy movement 
of highly charged pigment on canvas, 
Seurat and Signac created a far more 
precise style, using tiny dots of pure 
color. They discarded Renoir’s rain- 
bow palette for a more formal optical 
approach to color, in which hues are 


CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS 


v of the Port of Mai 


~» 


blended in the viewer’s eye; and they 
‘refined Monet's pointillist technique 
into a more systematized method, 
which Seurat called “divisionism.” 
Through this technique, Seurat and 
Signac obtained far greater lumi- 
nosity in their paintings, creating an 
effect that approximated the scin- 
tillating quality of light in nature. 
With Seurat’s monumental A Sun- 
day Afternoon at the Island of la Grande 
Jatte, 1886, as the group’s standard, 
Neo-Impressionism grew rapidly 
and was remarkably widespread 
between 1886 and 1894. Dozens of 
painters in France, Italy, Belgium and 
Holland went through a Neo-Impres- 
sionist phase during this period, 
providing a large group of works for 
modern collectors to investigate. 
Paintings by the elder statesmen. of 
the movement—Seurat, Signac and 
Pissarro—have already become rare 
and expensive in today’s market, 
with fine examples regularly com- 
manding prices in the $200,000- 
$500,000 range. However, works by 
lesser Neo-Impressionists, the fin- 
est being Albert Dubois-Pillet, Henri- 
Edmond Cross, Charles Angrand 





Theo van Rysselberghe’s Voiliers et estuaire, ca. 1908, sold at Christie’s in 
London for a moderate $60,000. An expressive seascape, it mirrors the 
precision, but not the price, of the greater Neo-Impressionist masters. 





continued on page 72 
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Still the only cigarette that delivers the 


taste of “Enriched Flavor’ smoking. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


It broke all the traditional rules of cigarette- 
making by concentrating on the tobacco end— 
not the filter end—of smoking. 

MERIT. The cigarette that made history 
by delivering the taste of leading brands having 
up to twice the tar. 

It’s the one and only ‘Enriched Flavor’. 
cigarette. 

We made it for you. 


Nothing halfway about it. 


MERIT 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1982 





7 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec’81 















443 SITTING BULL SOFA 


ORK NY 10021 / (212) 838-0331 
Ss DENVER: BOSTON : SAN FRANCISCO 


THE PACE COLLECTION INC. 
(in OSORIO SWAN © ae ast YAN 


Tulips 





Shown here: Tulips from Warner’s new Concepts in Color collection. 


The Concepts in Color collection is an exciting new idea that translates 
contemporary trends in colors to 21 wallcovering designs and 17 borders, all in 2 to 8 
colorways, for very livable yet impressive interiors. With the Concepts in 

Color collection, Warner also proves that vivid colors and designs can provide 
ambiance of great warmth and style without giving up convenience. It is all 
pre-pasted, pre-trimmed, scrubbable and strippable. There are also correlated fabrics 
for most of the designs. Warner’s Concepts in Color books are available now 
through interior designers and decorating departments of fine stores. 


The Warner Company, 108 South DesPlaines, Chicago, IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134, The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 60654 


All the elegant things happening to walls are by Warner 


Wallcoverings & Fabrics 
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_and Theo van Rysselberghe, still 


remain significantly undervalued. 
With prices ranging from $15,000 
to $60,000, prime works by these 
lesser lights can often be had for the 
price of a postcard-size oil by Seurat 
or Signac. According to Christie’s Im- 
pressionist specialist, Christopher 
Burge, $100,000, the top price today 
for a Cross or Dubois-Pillet, would 
represent only a small portion of the 


An eerie stillness pervades the stark composition of Port-en-Bessin, 1888, 
by Seurat. A stunning example of his aesthetic, it resides, as do many 
of his paintings, within the permanent collection of a noted museum. 


The Rediscovered Neo-Impressionists . 
continued from page 68 


of the most outstanding examples 
of first-phase Neo-Impressionism. 

With only four years’ output for 
collectors to consider, Dubois-Pillet’s 
works are understandably rare, yet 
many remain in French private col- 
lections and occasionally come to auc- 


tion in London or Paris. In recent’ 


years, the artist’s oil Winter Land- 
scape, circa 1888, realized £29,000 
($68,150) at Sotheby’s in London 


SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET 





price of a comparable Seurat. ‘By 
comparison, works by these lesser 
Neo-Impressionists are a good value.” 

Albert Dubois-Pillet (1846-1890) 
met Seurat and Signac in 1884, and as 
the author of the by-laws for the 
newly formed Société des Artistes In- 
dependants, he remained, until 1888, 
the chief organizer within it for the 
Neo-Impressionists. Dubois-Pillet de- 
veloped a self-taught technique fully 
the equal of Signac’s or Pissarro’s, 
but his early death and a devastat- 
ing fire that destroyed many of his 
paintings have left him a more mys- 
terious figure than he might other 
wise have been. His surviving woi ks 
from the period of 1886 to 1890, con- 
sisting of architectural views and 
quayside scenes of the Seine, are some 


“Cross will probably be the first | 
of the lesser Neo-Impressionists to — 
climb in price, after Seurat and 

. Signac,” says Mr. Burge. Works from 
Cross’s best period, 1891-95, often 
range from $75,000-$150,000 in the 
private trade, while prices at auction 
tend to fall in the lower end of this 
range. In June, 1981, Paris auctioneers 


Lauren Guilloux Buffetaud Tailleur | 


sold Cross’s circa 1906 work La 





Paintings by van Rysselberghe appear frequently at auction. The fore- 
most Belgian artist in the Neo-Impressionist vein, he created works such 
as Le Quai @ Veere, Zéelande, 1906, which sold at Sotheby’s for $18,000. 





on December 3, 1980—a reasonable 
price, considering that such works 
are often indistinguishable from 
those of the same period by Pissarro. 

Although he was Seurat’s senior 
by five years, Henri-Edmond Cross 
(1856-1910) did not develop a full 
Neo-Impressionist style until after 
Seurat’s death, in 1891. In that year, 
Cross left Paris to settle in Saint-Clair 
in the south of France. Thereafter his 
painting progressed rapidly, and he 
quickly became one of the major fig- 
ures of the group. With Signac, who 
lived in nearby Saint-Tropez, Cross 
forged the second phase of Neo-Im- 
pressionism: large mosaiclike strokes 
of pure color, which had a profound 
influence on the development of the 
Fauve, Futurist and Cubist aesthetics. 





Scarabee, for FF280,000 ($50,400), 
while, later that year, Sotheby’s in — 
London sold his oil La Lavandiére 
for £44,000 ($76,000). 

One of the most elusive of the — 
lesser Neo-Impressionists, Charles 
Angrand (1854-1926), met Seurat and 
Signac in 1884 and developed a very 
sensitive Neo-Impressionist style and 
coloration in the years 1885 to 1887. 
Producing only a small number of — 
mature, full-scale pointillist composi- — 
tions, Angrand gave up work in oil in 
1891 and turned to conté crayon and 
pastel. He eventually retired in 1896 
and lived the remainder of his life 
as a recluse. Nevertheless, his finest 
works of the late 1880s can provoke 
the kind of praise usually reserved 
for Seurat’s and Signac’s best efforts. 


continued on page 76 





©) Almaden Vineyards, Inc. 1983+ San Jose, California 





We know you. 


You know how to make 
ra-Colotentoyentselmentcveeteye-lo) (<n 

How to turn a walk in the mists 
into a private world for two. 

And after, you share the greatness 
hm \beeteXe( Jom @rlolseelamer-lenuleeleen 
Full-bodied. Complex. 

A wine of rare character. 

Perfect for this day. 

We know the wine you like 
because weve been making wine 
Kovelomeer-lemlenmeielae 

California winery. 
We know you. 


We make your wine. 


Almaden. 
Since 1852. 
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The DANIEL B. 
GROSSMAN 





Abbott Fuller Graves Sineetican, 1859- -1936), White Roses. Signed 1.].: Abbott Graves. Oil on 
canvas, 40 x 50:inches (101. (om a WAN 
EXHIBITIONS = ‘National Academy of Design, ‘New York, 
+ Centennial Exhibition, 1925, no. 334. 
NO MAINEUNIC | ote eries, New York 
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York 10028 - (212) 861-9285 


Baker Furniture 


The Louis XVI bedroom crafted 
by Baker Furniture is faithful to the 
sumptuous neo-classical style of the 
late 18th century French court. These 
designs, which have stood the test 
of time for two centuries, are en- 


hanced with subtly striated hand 


painted finishes in 15 different color 
combinations. You are invited to 


send $2.00 for the Louis XVI bed- 


“room brochure to Baker Furniture, 


Department 166, 1661 Monroe 
Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 49505. 


Louis X VI Bedroom 


fnapp & fubls 


A North American Philips Company 


Showrooms in: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, High Point, Houston, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Troy, Washington D.C. and London 
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A world 

in one country. 
Expect the un- 
expected. Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 
Arich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 

For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for youi 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent’. 


South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

N.Y. 10020. 

Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
Names -s=aa=s 


Address) a= 


Where summer is 
four seasons long. 


¥) AD-483 
satour 
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The Rediscovered Neo-Impressionists 
continued from page 72 


The few works by Angrand that do 
appear fetch sums that hardly reflect 
their quality and rarity. For example, 
his superb oil Les Moissons sold for 
FF420,000 ($96,600) at Ader Picard 
Tajan in Paris in June, 1980. Since 
then, no work of similar quality has 
emerged; should another turn up, 
it could bring double this price. 

Long regarded as the principal 
Neo-Impressionist outside of France, 


don on November 30, 1981. His works | 
usually sell better in Europe than in | 


America, as indicated by the recent 
sale of the artist’s 1906 oil Le Quai a 


~ Veere, Zéelande. At Christie’s in Lon- 
don the painting was sold for £9,000 


($21,150) on March 25, 1980. Brought 
to New York a year later, the same 


painting made only $18,000 (est. © 


$20,000-$25,000) at Sotheby’s on May 
21, 1981. Since van Rysselberghe’s 


Predicted as the next Neo-Impressionist to climb in price, Henri-Edmond Cross is considered an 
excellent investment. Here, Arbres, 1909, in pencil and watercolor, asserts the poetry of the artist's style. 





Belgian artist Théo van Rysselberghe 
(1862-1926) took up pointillism in 
1888. His portraits and landscapes 
of the early 1890s spurred his fellow 
Belgians Georges Lemmen and Henri 
van de Velde to take up the style, 
causing Neo-Impressionism to be- 
come the dominant mode of painting 
in Belgium during those years. A 
crisis of self-doubt plagued van 
Rysselberghe from 1895 to 1898, so 
that when he resumed work in the 
latter year his female nudes and fig- 
ural landscapes lacked the lyrical 
poetry of his earlier work. 

Van Rysselberghe was prolific be- 
tween 1889 and 1895, and his works 
regularly appear at auction. The fin- 
est van Rysselberghe seen in recent 
memory, Voiliers et estuaire, realized 
100 ($60,000) at Christie’s in Lon- 


best work is still judged to be plenti- 
ful, fine works from the late 1880s are 
relatively inexpensive wherever they 
appear. On December 15, 1980, at 
Drouot auction house in Paris, van 


Rysselberghe’s sensitive Jeune femme — 


blonde au chignon, circa 1887, sold 
for only FF65,000 ($14,950). 

For the serious collector, the appeal 
of what Guillaume Apollinaire called 
the “elegant and modern city of Neo- 
Impressionism” is considerable. As 
the works of Seurat and, increasingly, 
Signac and Pissarro, become scarce 
and ever more expensive, the inevi- 
table shift toward lesser masters of 
Neo-Impressionism will significantly 
affect their prices. Like Seurat’s time- 
less compositions, their art warrants 
long and careful consideration. 0 

—Paul Kunkel 
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The Diamond and Sothebys 


The Rovensky diamond. The Krupp diamond. The Cartier 
diamond bought for Elizabeth Taylor by Richard Burton. 
Again and again Sotheby’s offers the great and rare diamonds 
of the world. The earpendants shown have a total weight of 
131.86 carats. In 1980, they sold for $7,311,764, still the highest 
price for any jewel or work of art ever sold at auction. Sothe- 





by’s expertise and their jewelry sales in New York, London, 
Geneva and Hong Kong attract international dealers and 
collectors, achieving the highest prices for the world’s most 
important jewelry. For Sotheby’s brochure about buying or 
selling fine jewelry and works of art, write Sotheby's, Depart- 
ment ADD, 1334 York Avenue at 72nd Street, New York 10021. 


~ SOTHEBY'S | 


The masters at auction since 1744. 


© 1983 Sotheby Parke Bernet Inc 
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_ FINE FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


D & D BUILDING 

979 THIRD AVE., N.Y.C. 10022 

(212) PL9-8700 

CHICAGO: Frank Charles Assoc. (312) 644-3998 
DALLAS: Vivian Watson Assoc. (214) 651-0211 

LOS ANGELES: Mitchell/Mann Assoc. (213) 652-8370 
SAN FRANCISCO: Compendium (415) 863-4190 
SEATTLE: Jane Piper Reid & Co. (206) 621-9290) 
TORONTO: El-Kar Oriental Designs, Inc. (416) 968-9338 


THROUGH YOUR ARCHITECT OR DESIGNER 











PRESENTING THE 


Lumiere 


COREE CRLGN 





Interior Design by Robert Hering, A.S.I.D., San Francisco. 


Designed and 
Made in France 
Exclusively for 


Jacuzzi 


Whirlpool Bath. 


The lines are sleek and clean, yet lively. 
The style is contemporary, yet timeless 
and enduring. These elegant fixtures are 
for those who desire more than a bath- 
room, but also a personal and intimate 
domain. A place as much to refresh the 
spirit as the body. 


You will find the Lumiére Collection 
impressive in every detail. Its bath is 
deep, contoured for comfort, and 


Distinctive Faucet Sets by Paul Associates. 


available in two sizes. Its single piece, 
low-profile toilet is complemented by 
an equally graceful bidet. And all are 
available in brilliant designer colors. 


The Lumiére Collection. 
Authentic, distinctly European designs 
from France, made exclusively for Jacuzzi 
Whirlpool Bath. 


And, perhaps, for you. 


equipped with a fully adjustable whirl- =. JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH 
pool system by Jacuzzi: Its pedestal Subsidiary of Kidde. inc 
lavatory offers dramatic elliptical basins, KIDDE Jacuzzi 
WHIRLPOOL BATH 
For the nearest dealer, call, toll tree: (800) 227-7070 (California, Alaska, & Hawaii, call: (415) 938-7070). Or write: P.O. Drawer J, Walnut Creek, CA 94596 


©1983 Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath 
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CHINESE FAMILY portrait painting was 
popular with the European market 
during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. This example fo- 
cuses on old Chinese values—filial 
piety, ancestors and the home—as its 
theme. The artist rendered the subject 
matter in a flat, decorative manner in 
what was believed to be suitable 
European fashion. Hence, Western 
modes of placement and perspective 
are curiously blended with Chinese 
costume and interior elements. 


FORMALITY AND STRENGTH mark the 
mantelpiece designs of the eigh- 
teenth-century Palladian style in 
England. Noted architects, designers 
and sculptors like William Kent and 
Sir Henry Cheere lavished their 
works with bold Neo-Classical mar- 
ble motifs in large scale befitting the 
great halls of the period. These origi- 
nal works inspired many variations 
of the style, utilizing a similar design 
vocabulary, as seen in this example 
with allegorical plaques, and massive 
terms flanking the fireplace opening. 


CREATED BY Ellsworth Kelly specifi- 
cally for the space in which it hangs, 
Red Panel for Takahashi, 1982, shown 
here, exemplifies the artist’s ongoing 
interest in irregular rectangular form 
in both painting and sculpture. It re- 
flects his concern for the refinement 
of a single planar shape and derives 
its luminosity from the many layers 
of color applied to the aluminum sur- 
face. The skewed rectangle appears to 
be supported only by the combined 
energies of color and form. 


JULIA MARGARET CAMERON (1815-1879) 
Was given a camera on her forty- 
eighth birthday and fan taking 
photographs of her frier!s and fam- 
ily. Mrs. Herbert Duckworth 
niece and later the mother of Virgi 
Woolf, posed for her several times 
This was not an easy task, as M1 
Cameron used the wet collodion pro 


cess on large glass negatives, whic! 
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Focus for the Connoisseur 
A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 





See page 116. 





See page 141. 











See page 172. 





See page 173. 


required long sittings and frequent 
retakes. She is famous for her Rem- 
brandt-like chiaroscuro, a technique 


“achieved by allowing the lens to be 


slightly out of focus, and for the depth 
of character revealed in her sitters. In 
this portrait, Mrs. Duckworth’s sen- 
sitivity is shown asa strength. 


SOCIAL OCCASIONS in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries produced 
special needs that enterprising furni- 
ture makers answered with inge- 
nious designs. Many of these forms 
survive today, as evidenced in this 
horseshoe-shaped table, once known 
as a “social table” or wine table. It was 
originally designed to be brought up 
to the fireside, where, in easy reach 
of all, it held the potables to be 
enjoyed after the meal. 


WHEN AN important person like 
Queen Henrietta Maria sat for Sir An- 
thony van Dyck (1599-1641), she did 
not pose for the actual portrait, but 
rather, for a series of sketches that the 
painter and his staff could use— 
much like negatives left with a pho- 
tographer—for any number of por- 
traits of various sizes and poses. Van 
Dyck was a trusted member of the 
royal household and knew the royal 
family well. In this state portrait, the 
artist’s ability to make his sitter seem 
elegant, cultured and aloof is evident. 


WHEN THE FIREPLACE provided the only 
source of heat in the home, selective 
screening was important for the sake 
of comfort. The pole screen, a simple 
decorative solution to this problem, 
was devised in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. From a tripod stand resembling 
a small table base rose a pole that held 
a small screen by means of a screw 
knob. The popular Sheraton design, 
seen here, displayed oval or shield- 
shaped screens embellished with the 
finest embroidery, painted silk or del- 
icate paper filigree patterns to delight 
the eye when not shielding the face 
from the fire’s heat. 
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WILLIAMS ISLAN 
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Where in this world might The island boasts a quaint — footpaths. Plus serviced Fr: 
you expect to find the perfect | Mediterranean fishing village, nas along its protected 
climate together with an 80- —_ with over a dozen cafes, res- | waterways. 
acre island dedicated to the taurants, and shops. A private We've even outdone ¢ 
joys of living? Such a place financial/business center for selves with our private Is} 


does exist and you don't have —_ your office away from your Club, an island within an is’ 
to journey light years to find __ office. There will be a major It's a series of intimate ter 
it. Williams Island. An isiandre- — spa, a tennis club with over races overlooking the lac} 
sort community of the rarest 30 tennis courts, racquetball, © and marinas, and promis} 
Kind, located midway between pools, a water ferry,jogging to house among its restal 
Ft. Lauderdale and Miam and bicycle trails, and lovely ants one of Americas got} 


A development of The Trump Group and The Miutual Life Insurance Co. Non-binding reservations accepted. This advertising and any descriptions are subject to change or Wi § 
in whole or in part, at any time with« ce | pective purchasers or unit owners, except as required by law. This is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of ano # 


in any state where prohibited. In New til an offering plan is filed with the Department of Law of the State of New York. This advertisement is madt f 
to Cooperative Policy Statement No. 1 | he State of New York. ' 


4g experiences. 
illiams Island is also a 
dise for parents—all our 
ities are supervised, So your 
can play while you relax. 
illiams Island is truly a 
ontained, thriving island 
dise, Kept that way with 
of the most sophisticated 
2-of-the art security sys- 
S in South Florida. 





So if you don't have the 
time to wait until man discov- 
ers a more perfect place to 
live, call us. (305) 935-5555 
in Miami. Our furnished 
models are open daily from 
10 am to 6 pm. 

To visit Williams Island, 
take Biscayne Boulevard to 
183 Street. Drive east to the 
Williams Island gate house. 
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This world never had it so good. 
Priced from $212,000 to more than a million dollars. 
In New York call (212) 838-1000. 





Edwardian Artistry 


Sumptuous Manhattan Residence with a European Flair 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARK HAMPTON, ASID 


THE BEEKMAN PLACE townhouse of Dr. 
and Mrs. Lorenzo Mendoza looks as if 
it has only reluctantly settled into the 
frenzy of New York City. Nearby, the 
trees rustle, and beyond the wrought- 
iron fence lies the East River—placid 
and light-reflecting. Inside, the rooms 
have a voluptuous Edwardian feel- 
ing, bringing t 
the late-ninetee! painter 
James Tissot, or a setti which 

worldly woman in a Bold nting 
might feel at ease. Thus me 


ind the works of 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





thing of a surprise when designer 
Mark Hampton describes it as “a typ- 
ical large corner brownstone that was 
drastically remodeled in the fifties— 
my least favorite period,” he adds 
wryly. “It had a sort of Danish Mod- 
ern drawing room. All the moldings 
had been removed, and there were 
no door frames. The first thing we 
had to do was give it some architec- 
tural character, returning it to an 
old-fashioned look.” During the nine 
months of renovation, many of the 


Edwardian grandeur, created by interior 
designer Mark Hampton for the Manhat- 
tan townhouse of Dr. and Mrs. Lorenzo 
Mendoza, evokes a more formal era. 

ABOVE: In the Entrance Hall, an ornately 
carved early-18th-century English mirror 
and an 18th-century English table, both 
from Stair & Company, set the mood of the 
residence. Bronze figure is from Frederick 

P. Victoria. The soft, Chinese-inspired 
design on the wall was painted by Robert 
Jackson. opposite: The Drawing Room is 

a study in patterned opulence: Silk damask 
from Brunschwig & Fils is used for wall- 
coverings, draperies, chairs and screens, and 
a suite of 19th-century Louis XVI-style furni- 
ture is upholstered in Aubusson tapestry. 











“The room is 

a perfect background 

for old needlepoint 
and gilding.” 


To control the scale of the Drawing 
Room, Mr. Hampton used heavily 
swagged draperies to visually lower the 
ceiling, and upholstered screens to di- 
vide the space, creating a central area at 
the fireplace, and two smaller ones on 
either side. Bouillotte lamps from Marvin 
Alexander rest on tables draped with Lee 
Jofa velvet. Enhancing the continental 
atmosphere are Impressionist paintings 
The landscape above the French secre 
taire is by Camille Pissarro; th 
of a woman is by « 
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ABOVE: Numerous objets d’art and bibelots are displayed in the Drawing Room, 
providing personal touches and diminution of scale. opposiTE: Georgian in spirit, the 
Dining Room is illumined by a Regency chandelier from Nesle, while Sheraton chairs offer 
seating at a George III pedestal table. An 18th-century English mirror holding a 19th-century 
pagod, adorns the wall above the Adamesque fireplace, and below it, chinoiserie fig- 
ures grace the mantel. A Chinese lacquered cabinet rests on a stand. Above it is a still 
life by Fantin-Latour. Carpeting here and throughout the house is from Stark. 


structural details were changed or 
added by Mr. Hampton, with the 
help of his associate, Lino Correia. 

Known for his attention to archi- 
tectural details, Mark Hampton is 
also known for his affinity with the 
nineteenth century, and for being 
able to translate its spirit into contem- 
porary rooms. In his work here, he 
was guided as well by the Mendozas’ 
own collection of nineteenth-century 
French paintings and continental an- 
tiques, which have been adually 
accumulated for the past f: years.” 
Says Mr. Hampton, “We led 
do the rooms in a sort of £ rdian 
revival style, which allowed 
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Italian paintings, French furniture 
and a gently detailed English back- 
ground—a King Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra atmosphere, with- 
out the potted palms.” 

A close relationship already existed 
between Mr. Hampton and his cli- 
ents, for he had also designed the 
Mendozas’ primary residence, in Car- 
acas. He knew their taste, and that it 
tended to be eclectic. “I really love a 
combination of periods,” he says, 
adding that the Mendozas “didn’t 
want too strict a style, and they 
wanted to use a lot of things that had 
belonged to their parents.” 

Despite the seeming formality of 


the rooms, it is, according to the de- 
signer, “in all respects a family house. 
It’s also the house that Dr. Mendoza 
has known since he was a child. His 
parents bought it forty years ago, and 
he grew up in it. Today, it’s a frequent 
meeting place for the entire family. 
The Mendozas have six children; 
some of them attend school in the 
United States and some in Venezuela. 
It’s the kind of household where 
there are easily twenty people at 
every meal—just as at their house in 
Caracas, where there may be fifteen 
to twenty at table three times a day. 
So this house is geared toward a very 
active family life. They live all over 
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ABOVE: The verdant hue of lacquered walls and linen velvet 
upholstery creates a sense of warmth in the book-filled Library. Once a minstrel’s 
gallery overlooking the drawing room, the area was partially enclosed by the addition 
of a wall. OpposiTe: Floral chintz covers the bed and 19th-century French furni- 
ture. The ribbon, bow and flower motif of the carpeting is reiterated by the 
strié-silk drapery treatment; lush swags emulate this theme. 


the house and use it all year round.” 
The large two-story drawing room, 
the designer’s favorite, presented 
him with the greatest challenge. The 
lavish use of silk damask created a 
soft, but imposing effect. “It’s a per- 
fect background for old needlepoint 
and gilding. The room is very formal 
and it certainly does seat a lot of peo- 
ple. The problem was how to ite a 
usable, private space out of it 
ward that end, he used silk-damas} 
covered screens. “They’re a perfe: 


way to break up an enormous room 
like this one, and they create mar- 
velous shadows that give the space a 
softness and a certain mystery. That's 
terribly important—I don’t like mu- 
seum-lighted rooms.” 

Overlooking the drawing room is 
the arch of the second floor library. 
This is where, according to Mr. 
Hampton, “you might often find Dr. 
Mendoza alone, reading, while chil- 
lren are playing upstairs. That’s the 
compartmentalized life you can have 


in a townhouse—everything going 
on at once, in different places.” 

Mr. Hampton works very closely 
with his clients. “I’m not particularly 
interested in people leaving every- 
thing to me. It’s an old wives’ tale that 
designers really like that arrange- 
ment. What all designers really like 
is working with people who have in- 
teresting taste. That’s stimulating. 
Besides, I’d never done a twenty- 
two-foot damask room before.” 0 

—Francesca Stanfill 
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Innovation in Milan 
Applying Classical Forms within a Modern Design 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARIKA CARNITI BOLLEA 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


ABOVE: A painting after Fuseli proclaims the Living Room interior of a Milan apartment 
designed by Marika Carniti Bollea. Apparently consisting of diametrically composed panels, the 
painting is actually reflected in a mirror. RIGHT: The mood sought by the designer is achieved, 
in the Living Room, by placing a functional seating group within the context of classical opu- 
lence. Most of the marbling effects, including the columns, are the result of painting on 

wood. The designer used classical elements “to create an atmosphere of peace.” 


THE MODERN APARTMENT blocks in 
Piazza San Babila were built in the 
thirties. They curve from the long 
Corso Vittorio Emmanuele, which 
pierces the heart of Milan, to confront 
the distant tumult of Gothic spires 


crowning the apse of the great cathe- 
dral. Here, in an ap lent created 
by Genoa-born Rome-| designer 
Marika Carniti Bollea, \ havea 


shock in store. The entrai 
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a life-size reproduction of a Neo-Clas- 
sical portrait, a lady draped in silks, 
all arms and profile, after a work by 
the Swiss-English painter Fuseli. 
Startlingly doubled in a panel of 
mirror, with one outstretched hand 
reaching for its reflection, the paint- 
ing immediately alerts guests to the 
unexpected. The living room is dy- 
namically solemnized by two mas- 
sive Tuscan columns rising from a 











ABOVE: On the sofa enclosure in the Living Room are a pair of late-17th-century Italian 

bronze horses. RIGHT: Sofa cushions introduce a silky touch into the Living Room and under- 
score a light, sunny ambience. Reflected in the mirror is an 18th-century Brussels tapestry illus- 
trating a scene from Don Quixote, after David Teniers the Younger. The bronze and steel 
sculptures on the center table are by Cosentino. Window seats on castors may be used as din- 

ing table benches. The horseman is one of a pair of late-19th-century French bronzes. 


semicircular enclosure. While table- 
tops are marble, columns and panels 
are actually faux-marbre—wooden 
surfaces painted in marbled designs, 
the kind of intricate work for which 
Italy has become renowned. 

“T have used the classical elements 
to create an atmosphere of peace, 
even of languor,” says Marika Carniti 
Bollea. “The columns are emblematic 
in a postmodern sense. They are also 
ironic, but delightful, too. 

“Today, in the 1980s, we are tiring 
of fashion in design, and the 
postmodern, with its wit and ele- 
gance, offers us irony. I’ve also made 
references to recent culture. By ‘cul- 
ture’ I don’t mean simply reproduc- 
ing pieces from the past. A stiff 
Hoffmann chair, however admirable 
in form, would make a historical 
statement, but it is still very uncom 
fortable. With bamboo or folk furni 
ture you often wonder where to sit. 
In this apartment, my big, classic 
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structure in the center really is com- 
fortable. The Bauhaus taught us form 
and utility at a time when this ap- 
proach was needed. But now we must 
add quality materials, a romantic vi- 
sion and the atmosphere of a dream. 

“At the turn of the century, archi- 
tects like Toni Garnier designed the 
impossible, but their proposals were 
never carried out. But why not make 
the impossible? Man cannot live by 
functionality alone. We should have 
the courage to integrate, and look for 
inspiration in, those pre-1914 works. 
Yet nobody does. For me, interior de- 
sign is a dream, but a dream that 
never loses sight of geometry. 

“The Milan apartment shows that 
we can decorate by using symbols, 
rather than elements or motifs in 
series. Everything is a symbol. Here, 
I've used antique Roman as a symbol 
slanted with irony. Basically my ap- 
proach to design is surrealism and the 
metaphysical revisited. I like to use 




















LEFT: A Living Room dining area is created when the hinged top of a demilune table is 
opened. The painting, The Symbolizing of Love, is by Albertini. On the sofa enclosure is an 
Italian mannerist bronze sculpture by Cattaneo. Tops of the dining table and central table are 
marble. ABOVE: In the Master Bedroom, the curved bureau and shelves were designed to echo 
the curvature of the draperies. According to the designer, contemporary designs “should allow 


us to dream. For me, interior design is a dream 


new objects and furniture in the 
postmodern spirit, linking the an- 
cient and the modern. If I treat these 
effects ironically, it is because I never 
take myself too seriously.” 

Marika Carniti Bollea can shape 
her dreams with extraordinary ele- 
gance and style because of her in- 
stinctive sense of structure and 
proportion. She attended no school of 
design, but all her life felt an irre- 
pressible urge to draw. “In college I 
always had my pockets crammed 
with colored pencils. I drew all over 
my books, even on the floor.” Much 
of her life thereafter was spent travel- 
ing. For the future designer this 
meant, most of all, looking at galleries 
in New York, Mexico and Japan, and 
at the great collections of Europe. 

“When I began to design commer- 
cially, nobody would accept me in 


... that never loses sight of geometry.” 


my new role. They all regarded it as a 
gracious accomplishment, like em- 
broidery. It wasn’t until I received se- 
rious consideration from important 
designers and architects like Gae 
Aulenti and Piero Sartogo that I 
gained confidence and plunged in for 
better or worse. When my clients 
don’t like something I do, I start to 
panic and instinctively try to change 
it to please them. Then I discover that 
what they really want is to be con- 
vinced that my ideas are right. It 
makes for a tricky relationship. 

“I know there are people who will 
say I am an eccentric,” says Signora 
Carniti Bollea. “But remember, there 
are many contemporary designers 
who work with boiserie and nine- 
teenth-century styles. So why not 
also create a dream atmosphere?” 0 

— Adrian Cook 
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Nob Hill Exuberance 


Al Buoyant Décor Combining Informality and Tradition 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHUCK WINSLOW 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 





Against a background of formal architectural detailing, Chuck Winslow’s sunny interior design for a San 
mporary art with a traditional mood. opposite: In the Living Room, the 
textures of a sisal rug and matchstick blinds underscore the air of informality. Over the sofa is a painting by 
Tom Holland. The sofa upholstery is by Hinson & Company; the lighting, by Wendelighting. Above: Nineteenth 
century export ware furthers the floral motif in the Living Room, while a dark Japanese plate graces the fore- 
ground table. Fabric from Brunschwig & Fils covers the chair. The table skirt is from Cowtan & Tout. 


Francisco apartment incorporates conte 
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“The apartment impresses me 
as being very comfortable and welcoming, yet 
the space itself is formal.” 


SERENDIPITY, that tongue-tumbling 
word connoting unexpected and 
pleasurable discoveries, does not 
often find its way into the lexicon of 
interior designers, many of whom 
would have clients believe that their 
thoroughly planned spaces leave no 
room for surprises. But not Chuck 
Winslow: He readily and happily dis- 
cusses the circumstances that culmi- 
nated in this striking apartment on 
San Francisco’s Nob Hill. 

“My clients moved here from 
Washington, D.C., with the intention 
of staying for only a short time,” Mr. 
Winslow explains. “The transient na- 
ture of the situation led me to choose 
elements that could easily be left be- 
hind in a year—sisal rugs instead of 
fitted carpets; matchstick blinds in- 
stead of formal draperies; painted 
and lacquered finishes instead of 
upholstered walls. As it turned out, 
however, these so-called mismatched 
design decisions triggered some of 
the most stylish results.” 

The immediate impression is one 
of sunlight, flowers and warm colors. 
Windows open to a sweeping view 
of the city and, in the distance, San 
Francisco Bay. “The apartment im- 
presses me as being very comfortable 
and welcoming,” says Mr. Winslow, 
“yet the space itself is formal, with 
much architectural detailing. The ca- 
sual accents tone down the formality 











ABOVE: In the Living Room, the gentle shape of a lacquered Japanese butterfly-and-lotus stand offers an 
appealing contrast to the formal lines of an early-19th-century Regency dwarf bookcase in faux rosewood and 
parcel gilt. On the bookcase are a pair of late-I8th-century Waterford crystal candlesticks. The 19th-century Chinese 
painting of a merchant's shop is unusual for its depiction of Western objects. opposite: Bare floors in the Dining 
Room help italicize the visual play between vibrant colors and vivid forms, The room is often used with a 
second table. The gilt of an Italian wood chandelier is reinforced by its reflection in a gilt-framed mirror. 
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to a level that is lighter, younger and 
more appropriate to California.” 

Indeed, the architectural details of 
the apartment resonate with the ele- 
gance that is Nob Hill’s legacy. In the 
last century, as gold seekers scuffled 
through the muddy thoroughfares of 
the Barbary Coast, those who had 
made their fortunes selected Nob Hill 
on which to build their mansions. 
When the great earthquake and fire 
of 1906 left ashes where the mansions 
had stood, Nob Hill became the site of 
the exclusive hotel and apartment 
house structures still standing today. 

Amid these impressive buildings is 
the apartment of Mr. Winslow's cli- 
ents. While respecting Nob Hill’s 
heritage and the architectural integ- 
rity of the apartment itself, the inte- 
rior designer successfully instilled a 
spark of youthfulness and humor in 
the imposing space. 

“My young clients have reached 
the point in their lives where they 
want to begin collecting fine furni- 
ture and art,” Mr. Winslow explains. 
“She has a very traditional back- 
ground and prefers English furni- 
ture, while he grew up surrounded 
by extremely contemporary paint- 
ings and sculpture. This diversity, 
and their mutual respect, really 
added to the design. They had 
brought several upholstered pieces 
from their Washington, D.C., home. 


While respecting the Nob Hill 
heritage, the designer instilled a spark of 


youthfulness and humor in the space. 


Incorporating these, we selected very 
simple backgrounds, and the apart- 
ment evolved from that simplicity. 

“I selected the furniture, always 
bearing in mind that the pieces 
would have to fit into another 
environment when the couple 
moved from San Francisco. This im- 
posed certain restrictions, which, I 
think, only add to the décor. For ex- 
ample, I thought it wonderful to 
work in the genre of fine English fur- 
niture and, at the same time, to incor- 
porate such ‘unserious’ elements as 
the white-gauze-draped bed—which 
was inspired by the wonderful qual- 
ity of light in the master bedroom— 
and the matchstick blinds. 

“My clients are both from the East 
Coast and had not been exposed to 
good Oriental design—much like 
myself before I moved to San Fran- 
cisco some four years ago. In this city 
there is much more awareness of, and 
access to, fine pieces from the Orient. 
My clients quickly recognized the 
beauty of the pieces and selected an 
eighteenth-century Japanese butter- 
fly-and-lotus stand, a Korean-in- 
spired altar table, and a figurative 
Chinese door panel that is a light- 
hearted contradiction to the contem- 
porary abstract art. The Oriental 
condiment box on the bookcase in the 
living room inspired the color of 
the library’s lacquered walls, and 


the chintz upholstery in that room is 
also chinoiserie in feeling.” 

The contemporary art—effusive, 
bold and spontaneous—ties together 
the formal and casual elements of the 
apartment. The architectural mold- 
ing of the rooms frames the paintings 
as if designed for that purpose. Mr. 
Winslow considers the art a vital ele- 
ment in the interior, and installed 
recessed lighting to heighten the im- 
pact of the paintings. Canvases by 
artists Tom Holland, Stephen Mueller 
and Gustavo Rivera make up the ma- 
jor part of the growing collection. 

“The thing I like best about the 
apartment,” Chuck Winslow con- 
cludes, “is its spontaneity and its 
humor. Though filled with beautiful 
pieces, the space exudes a feeling of 
youthfulness that gives it a very 
happy atmosphere.” 

Serendipity aptly describes the 
Nob Hill apartment. In fact, Chuck 
Winslow’s clients enjoyed living in 
the city and in their new home so 
much that, when the time came to 
move back East, they decided to keep 
it as an additional residence. They 
now look forward to returning every 
few months to their California home. 
As with the westward movement in 
the last century, the special allure and 
intrigue of San Francisco still beckon 
strong and clear.0 

—Cameron Curtis McKinley 


The frothy quality of a canopy bed sets a happy tone in the Master Bedroom. 

The abstract painting is by Gustavo Rivera. Carpeting by Stark Carpets; lighting by 
Hansen Lamps. Says Mr. Winslow, “I thought it wonderful to incorporate such “unserious’ 
elements as the white-gauze-draped bed in the Master Bedroom.” Though the owners now 
use the apartment as a second residence, they had originally planned to stay only a short 
time. Because of this, the designer chose “elements that could easily be left behind, 

such as the sisal rugs and matchstick blinds.” In the end, he says, “these so-called 
mismatched design decisions triggered some of the most stylish results.” 
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Lighting with Style 


Superlative Designs in Wall Illumination 


SERGE CARRIE 


ABOVE: Sconce (one of a pair), French, Louis XIV period, early 

18th century. Silvered bronze; 20” high x 12’ wide. Acting as a back- 
drop to reflect the light, a mirror is set into an oval frame chased 
with palmette decoration and crowned with a mantel bearing roses. 
The base of the lamp is formed with a plumed head flanked by 
scrolls and mounted with a candle arm. Michel Meyer, Paris. 


ON EVENINGS when great masquerades 
and receptions were given by the 
king of France, the vast mirrored gal- 
leries of the palace at Versailles shim- 


mered with the unearthly brilliance 
of a winter ice storm 1ousand 
candles sparkled ai en- 


dants enveloping ma, 
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Antiques: . 


sconces. The dazzling intensity of this 
illumination was a source of wonder 
for contemporary observers. Candles 
were expensive and normally pro- 
duced only faint, unsteady light; none 
but the greatest of princes could af- 
ford the enormous numbers of them 
necessary for such radiant display. 





OPPOSITE: Sconce (one of a set of four), J. Vion, French, Louis 

XV period, 1715-1774. Gilded bronze; 2542" high x 19%” wide. 
Graced with acanthus and berry foliage, the lower part of the central 
stem holds twisting candle branches. The upper part is a draped 
bust of a woman wearing a delicate lace bodice and a feather 
headdress. The Antique Porcelain Company, New York. 


More than equal to the splendor of 


the illumination they provided were 


the extraordinary lighting fixtures — 


that graced the walls of the finest 
royal households. This opulence 
dated from the Renaissance, when 
Medieval torches suspended from 
clumsy wrought-iron chains and wall 
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WAYNE ROWE 


ABOVE: Sconice (one of a pair), George 
Kearney, Irish, George III period, circa 

1780. Crystal and glass; 34” high x 22” wide. 
Buttons with gold blazes complement the cen- 
tral shaft and the arms accented with pear- 
shaped drops. Quatrain, Los Angeles. 


brackets were abandoned in favor of 
fixtures clothed with a new exuber- 
ance. Classical dolphins, dragons and 
scrolls supplanted heavy Gothic 
quatrefoil motifs. In the palace of the 
Venetian doges, gilded amorini and 
winged griffins became finials for 
great polychromed wall lanterns. At 
banquets given by the Medici, silver 
wall fixtures shaped like human arms 
grasped great candk replace the 


torch-bearing footm etainers 


of days past. Nor w. rance 
confined to Italy. In 15 leg- 
endary meeting of Henr id 


Francois I on the Field of the 
Gold, near Calais, Frangois mustered 
all the grandeur of his kingdom in a 
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SERGE CARRIE 


ABOVE RIGHT: Wall Light (one of a set of 

four), Russian, second half of 19th century. 
Crystal, gilded bronze and painted metal; 52” 
high x 28” wide. An elongated frame displays 
cascades of drops that reflect the flames of 
the candles. Galerie Camoin, Paris. 


attempt to impress his rival. Glitter- 
ing tourneys were arranged, and ban- 
quets given in pavilions of gold cloth 
lit by splendid silver-gilt sconces af- 
fixed to tent supports. 

In the eighteenth century the most 
gifted artists and designers of the day 
created a vocabulary of elegance and 
finesse for the apartments of the priv- 
ileged, bringing wall lighting to the 
peak of its development. Within the 
intimate Rococo salons of Louis XV, 
extravagantly scrolled wall appliqués 
framed gilded boiserie and the en- 
chanted Fétes Galantes of Watteau. 
Normally cast in bronze, these appli- 
ques might incorporate Meissen fig- 
ures, or porcelain tulips, jonquils and 








OPPOSITE: Sconce, Italian, Baroque, end of 

17th century. Colored glass; 30” high x 15” 
wide. From Venice comes this sconce with un- 
dulating molding surrounding an églomisé 
backplate. The painting features a figure in 
classical costume. Michel Meyer, Paris. 


anemones in the designs. In England, 
Thomas Chippendale featured wall 
fixtures in The Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Maker’s Director. His elaborate con- 
ceptions—uniting the naturalism 
and asymmetry of the rocaille with 
chinoiserie mandarins, pagodas and 
landscapes—gave way to a new clas- 
sicism inspired by the excavations at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. Wedg- 
wood cameos and Waterford crystals 
embellished English girandoles in 
delicate Adam drawing rooms at 
nearly the same time that the bal- 
anced Louis Seize style appeared in 
France. Roman urns and festoons 
mixed with the bucolic imagery 
favored by the French royal couple, 
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opposite: Girandole (one of a pair), English, George III period, 

circa 1765. Giltwood; 43” high x 23”’ wide. Here, an English inter- 
pretation of the French Rococo combines a mixture of fantasy and rus- 
tic accents in this unusually large girandole. Stonework arches, and 
lambs and sheep standing on rocks below, unite with phoenixes, 
icicles and rocaille forms. Stair & Co., Inc., New York. 


to produce wall fixtures of extraordi- 
nary virtuosity. At the Petit Trianon, 
gilded acorns and oak leaves gar- 
nished sconces cast in the form of 
hunting horns, and for the Chateau 
de Compiegne, Marie Antoinette per- 
sonally chose candle branches fixed 
upon quivers of arrows and garland- 





ed by gilded fruit and sunflowers. 

Like Prometheus, who stole fire 
from the gods, mankind has tri- 
umphed with increasing grace and 
ingenuity over the bounds of dark- 


_ ness. Whether formed of gilt and rock 


crystal to impress foreign emissaries 
with the majesty of a king, or of silver 
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ABOVE: Sconce (one of a pair), attributed to Gouthiére, French, 

Louis XVI period, 1774-1792. Gilded and patined bronze; 24” high 

x 21%" wide. Scrolls, tendrils, satyrs and a nymph decorate the urn- 
shaped central shaft of this sconce, evoking the Neo-Classicism of the 
Louis XVI period. The three arms bear acanthus leaves and intri- 
cately chased drip pans and candle holders. Jean Wanecq, Paris. 


to illuminate the silk damask walls of 
a marquesa’s box at the opera, the 
most important lighting fixtures cre- 
ated for the wall since the Renais- 
sance were made with the same end 
in mind—to effect a glorious union 
of art and function. 0 

—John A. Cuadrado 
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For the interior renovation of a Manhattan duplex originally built in the 1920s, architect 
Robert A. M. Stern integrated both classical and modernist architectural elements. PRECEDING 
PAGES AND COVER: The cross-vaulted Entryway establishes the classical setting and was designed 
for an appearance of openness, implying an out-of-doors, natural space. The sculptural forms 
of a rusticated marble staircase and curvilinear brass handrailings reinforce the suggestion of 
outdoor space. RIGHT: Split columns frame the passage from the Entryway to the living 
room. ABOVE: The architect’s manipulation of natural light creates a clean, spatial quality. 


THE NOTION THAT CLASSICISM and mod- 
ernism are antithetical design modes 
is more of an attitude than an archi- 
tectural fact. Since the advent of mod- 
ernism, early this century, discussion 
about their differences has polarized 
classicism and modernism, empha- 
sizing points of disagreement. 

In a recent interior renovation for a 
1920s Fifth Avenue duplex, New York 
architect Robert A. M. Stern uses clas- 
sical elements in spaces that have an 
open, and sometimes flowing, mod- 
ernist character. While the forms are 
clearly classical, Mr. Stern abstracts 
them from their precedents and gen- 
eralizes them. The results are clean, 
rather uncommitted modernist forms 
that contrast with some of the Italian 
Renaissance det remaining from 
the original apart 


As a contempor itect using 
classical forms, Rob« does not 
reject the best lesson dernism, 
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but selects from the two traditions, 
interpreting elements of one with a 
sensibility affected by the other. He 
establishes this classicist /modernist 
ambiguity at the outset, in the en- 
tryway. Situated many floors above, 
the entryway is inside the building, 
but the architect designs it, and the 
following spaces, for an openness 
intended to imply the out-of-doors. 
The suggestion of outdoor space in 
the entryway is reinforced by a view 
of a staircase surfaced in rusticated 
marble, leading to the second floor, 
and of a light-filled, voluminous liv- 
ing room. Mr. Stern says, “From the 
entrance to the first glimpse of the 
stairs, to the full discovery of the liv- 
ing room, there is a sense of anticipa- 
tion that is heightened by the view.” 
The architect carefully modulates 
the passage into the living room area 
and between other rooms by an or- 
dered procession of classical forms. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: “The architecture,” Mr. Stern explains, “is built on a human 

perception basis.” In the Living Room, large, comfortable furniture brings the vast 
architectural space down to human scale. Chesterfield sofas are covered in Rose Cumming 
chintz; the painting (left) is by Dubuffet. RIGHT: Wall moldings and built-up cornices encourage 
a fluid progression, leading from the Hallway into the dining room. Painting by Cy Twombly. 
ABOVE: “From the entrance, to the first glimpse of the stairs, to the full discovery of the living 
room, there is a sense of anticipation that is heightened by the view,” says the architect. 


Split columns create frames or gate- 
ways between the plan’s major areas, 
helping to establish an ordered series 
of transitions. The pronounced hori- 
zontal wall moldings and a built-up 
cornice discipline a fluid progression. 
The horizontal coursing divides the 
rooms vertically into a continuous tri- 
partite base, shaft and capital. All the 
secondary rooms—closets, powder 
rooms, service areas—are concealed 
behind walls designed to impart a 
feeling of solidity. The recessed light- 
ing traces the architectural shapes. 
“The architecture,” | 


explains, “is 
built on a human perception basis 
From the floor, to the railings 
to the cornice molding, th con- 


stantly building, satisfying itself.” 

Mr. Stern accentuates the outdoor 
quality of the living room by giving 
the room the light and space of an 
outdoor Italian piazza. The floor-to- 
ceiling windows are framed by heavy 
pilasters and set in deep pockets with 
balconies that give the room added 
depth. The city outside is visually 
accessible, but does not intrude. 

This grand space, however, does 
not overwhelm the rest of the apart- 
ment. The sitting room across from 
the entryway, and the dining room, 
directly on line with the living room, 
share the same architectural ele- 
ments. Though the forms are less pro- 
nounced, they are formally and 











ABOVE: Although the Dining Room almost equals the size of the living room, a modified 
treatment of windows, moldings and lighting creates a more intimate space. Antiques in- 
clude a pair of Wedgwood vases on an English Regency mahogany side table, a set of George II 
Chippendale chairs and an Aubusson rug. RIGHT: In the Sitting Room, a simple arrangement of 
armchairs covered in linen from Vice Versa, and a banquette covered in Clarence House fabric, 
contributes to the warm, informal atmosphere. In the alcove is a painting by Renaldo Lam. 


spatially related to the living room 
without being competitive. The ar- 
chitect has modified the architectural 
treatment of the dining room so that 
it almost equals the size of the living 
room, yet remains more intimate. 
Windows are not dropped; the thick 
frame moldings are truncated, and 
the lighting at the capitals creates a 
more domestic scale. The dining 
room is both a room in itself and a 
part of the whole. Mr. Stern achieves 
a flexibility usually identified with 
modern space, without sacrificing the 


formal sense of shelter and privacy of 
the classically defined room. 

The architect’s horizontal ordering 
system of moldings and cornices, bro- 
ken by split colun S a compara- 
bly disciplined ve tivalen 
the impressive mai case. Like 


the entryway, the iy has a 
bank of glass block ii the 
passage. With the ligh 
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rustication, this staircase continues 
the interplay between interior and 
exterior—a proper connector be- 
tween the piazza living room and the 
private living areas upstairs. 

In the master bedroom, Mr. Stern 
adapts the public forms to this private 
context. Here, and in the children’s 
wing, a general discipline and stylis- 
tic order are applied, but the architec- 
ture is never literal or solemn. It 
encourages the life of the home. Mr. 
Stern elaborates: “Any live language 
is capable of carrying meaning from 
generation to generation while, at 
the same time, it can interact with 
the vernacular of the present mo- 
ment. Classicism is simply a means 
of expression that is satisfying for 
both the architect and the observer, 
because it resonates with meanings 
that the more vernacular language of 
our OW 9 time seems to lack.” 0 

—Ross Miller 
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David Hockney 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 





David Hockney’s hillside home on the West Coast is a constantly evolving stage set for the artist’s 
highly individual ideas. ABOVE LEFT: In‘the Entrance Hall, a painted-wood cutout by Mo McDermott and Lisa 
Lombardi represents a character in Hockney’s production of The Rake’s Progress. The 1979 Hockney lithograph is Celia— Weary. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Other Hockney works in the Entrance Hall are a 1979 lithograph, Celia—Musing, and a painting, Lesson No. 1. 
opposite: David Hockney, sitting on the garden wall he painted, adds to the whimsy of his colorful environment. 


LIKE THE ARTIST, David Hockney’s 
house is an original. In its audacious- 
ness, it seems to fly in the face of 
conventional ta but he reflects 


comes here 


happily, “Ever vi 
likes it. People d 


uch colors 
usually.” Hockn ng his 
unique “set” fo ’e years 
ago when he pur e West 


Coast, a somewhat 
ranch-style house n 
wooded hillside. The 





has taken place gradually as he has 
devised the exotic palette for each 
architectural element, each room, 
one step at a time. The only structural 
change has been the addition of three 
pyramidlike apertures to light the 
studio/living room. “What I am do- 
ing, slowly, is making my own envi- 
ronment—room by room—as artists 
do. Of course it’s fun,” he says. 

An obsession with sets and settings 


has occupied the artist for several 


years—a period that has seen the 
creation by him of two new produc- 
tions for the Metropolitan Opera and 
a revival of The Rake’s Progress in San 
Francisco. Hockney’s designs for the 
French triple bill Parade and for an 
evening in honor of Stravinsky’s 
100th anniversary are considered by 
many to be among the Met’s most 
stunning achievements. Therefore 
it should be no surprise to find that 
the artist’s favorite portion of these 
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productions has inspired his evolv- 
ing personal environm 
“The colors of the 
plains, “are from Parad. 
lar, from Maurice Rave! 
les sortiléges, the most beat 
cal story ever written, and 
colorful of all the operas.” 
composed of Erik Satie’s short 
of the same name, originally de 


signed by Picasso for Diaghilev, in 
1917, and two one-act operas—Fran- 
cis Poulenc’s Les Mamelles de Tirésias, 
and the Ravel work. 


In discussing the artist’s designs 


for the theater, art historian Marco 
Livingstone has observed, “Hockney 
thinks of his sets as large pictures, but 
th ee-dimensional, rather than 
‘nsional pictures.” Thus it 


TOP LEFT: Works by close friends enliven the 
Study: rug by Ann Upton, table by Stephen 
Buckley, lamp by McDermott and Lombardi, 
busts of Hockney by Eugene Jardin. ABOVE 
LEFT: Toys line the Dining Area window 
ledge, and a wooden tiger by McDermott 
and Lombardi peers in through the window. 
Laurel and Hardy, 1976, is by the artist’s 
father, Kenneth Hockney. ABovE: In David 
Hockney’s Bedroom, Picasso’s 1965 Artist 
and Model rests on a bookcase filled with al- 
bums of photos by Hockney. The television set 
plays videotapes of his opera productions. 











becomes clear that the artist also 


thinks of this particular set—his 
house—as a large three-dimensional 
picture in progress. It has changed 
dramatically in the past few months, 
and he bemoans the fact that there is 
no record of these changes. Other 
changes are inevitable. “Perhaps then 
I will make my own photographs.” 
Though Parade has provided the 


dominant theme for the house, 
echoes of other Hockney works of art, 
and of his ongoing aesthetic con- 
cerns, are everywhere. The pool, 
painted by the artist himself with the 
very French “Dufy-esque” marks he 
learned to love in Paris, is a motif that 
abounds in his work. Sun-dappled 
California swimming pools—cul- 
minating in a series of handmade, 


pressed-color paper-pulp pictures— 
began to appear in his work soon 
atter his first visit to the West Coast. 

Another visible clue to the sources 
of his inspiration is the 1965 Picasso 
painting Artist and Model, which oc- 
cupies a prominent place in David 
Hockney’s bedroom—a constant re- 
minder of Picasso’s role as the imagi- 
nary mentor. In etchings made a 



































David Hockn« 
colors of his wor 


in gouache, of the d 


scenes, OPPOSITE: 
rear wall are 1982 


photograph 
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ing room has become a Studio, cluttered with artistic paraphernalia and splashed with the bold 
ABOVE n easel holds Hockney’s 1982 Portrait of the Artist's Brother and His Wife, while his depiction, 
Tacked above the doors are Hockney’s photographs of street 
ular skylights installed by the artist enhance paintings and photographic montages. On the 
phen Buckley, Celia Birtwell and Ian Falconer. At right is a landscape assembled from 
ide at Yosemite in 1982. A montage in progress is on the table in the foreground. 


ond the glass doors rests on the table 
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“What I am doing is making my 
own environment— room by room=~as artists do.” 
— ‘David Hockney 


~ 


decade ago, Hockney depicted him- 

~ self as the master’s supplicant model 
and student, and to this day, his con- 
versation, his art and his house are 
punctuated with references to the 
giant of modernism. “The Picasso is 
my only picture. Normally the pic- 
tures I want are not available. If they 
would just lend me a Piero della Fran- 
cesca, a Rembrandt, a Velazquez, fora 
little while, it would be lovely. If 
you're an artist, you're not obsessed 
with objects—with things.” 

The house wraps languidly around 
an azure pool outlined by a snaking 
brick wall. Because the natural brick 
did not provide the color contrast 
Hockney envisioned, it has been re- 
painted a vivid red and white. Now it 
parodies its more bland existence and 
reiterates motifs from his sets for The 
Magic Flute and Roland Petit’s ballet 
Septentrion. Though not a conven- 
tional studio, the living room vibrates 
with activity. Recently completed 
paintings, photographs, drawings 
and works in progress—randomly 
juxtaposed—symbolize the freneti- 
cally creative life of David Hockney. 
Visitors gingerly pick their way 
through the cluttered work space, 
opera blares from a hidden speak- 
er, conversation is at a high pitch, 
but work—the pivotal element of 
Hockney’s existence—goes right on. 

David Hockney is—by his own ad- 
mission—an intensely private, shy 
person, yet his friends are legion. 
Thus, his house, a colorful fantasy 
made real, never lacks a corps of visi- 
tors and admirers—prompting his 
British friends to refer to it as “Mont 
Hysterical.” It is indeed a house filled 
with the larger-than-life personality 
of David Hockney, who says, “It is 
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The garde rior of the house evoke the bright hues and spirit of much the spirit you fill it with that is impor- 
of David Hockne\ The ) > > are f > gE es mere. eaten i i Senora 
e om . | YT: colc rs of the house are from Parade,” he says, re ferring to tant. That spirit is in the house, but of 
his recent desig op: Wooden pigs by McDermott and Lombardi occupy the Bee ny, 
decking along the r lhe house wraps around a pool the artist painted with course color helps the spirit. C 
n ter. OppoOsITE: Hockney relaxes at poolside. —Constance W. Glenn 








JAPAN. The word alone conjures up 
images of fearless samurai, silk-robed 
geishas and electronic wizardry. It is 
an ageless land that has not only seen 
the future, but helped to invent it. 
For centuries Japan protected itself 
from all but Asian influences, allow- 
ing its culture to refine its delicate tra- 
ditions. With the arrival in 1549 of 
Jesuit missionary Francis Xavier, 
Western ideas began penetrating the 
enclosed community. The juxtaposi- 
tion of ancient customs with contem- 
porary progress has, for over 430 
years, been characteristic of Japan. 
Today, in modern Tokyo, the sen- 
sitivity of the Japanese to form and 
balance is everywhere visible: Droop- 
ing branches of trees lining the city’s 
congested streets are supported not 
by industrial wires, but by traditional 
triads of crisscrossed bamboo poles. 
A similar sensibility shows in the 
work of American interior designer 
Sally Sirkin Lewis. It explains why, 
when Japanese industrialist Takami 
Takahashi decided to decorate his 
new home in Karuizawa, a mountain 
village north of Tokyo, he asked Mrs. 
Lewis to create the interiors. 
Surrounded by centuries-old trees 
and trailing streams with waterfalls, 
the residence is divided into two sep- 
arate areas. The main portion, used as 
a weekend retreat for the Takahashi 
family and for entertaining business 





In the Japanese village of Karuizawa, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Takami Takahashi, with 
interiors by Sally Sirkin Lewis, represents 

a striking confluence of Eastern and Western 
aesthetics. Architect Kaio Ariizumi de- 
signed the residence in two separate sections: 
one, contemporary Western, the other, tra- 
ditional Japanese. RIGHT: In the Motor Court 
Entrance are a wall piece by Laddie John 
Dillanda Lieberman sculpture. opposite: A 
Helen Frankenthaler painting adorns the 
Main Entrance. ABOVE RIGHT: The garden 
shelters an Anthony Caro sculptur 
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Concord of Cultures 


rican Designers Concept for a Contemporary House in Japan 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 
RCHITECTURE BY KEN NAKAJIMA PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 
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“I feel a kinship with the 
Japanese spirit. I’ve felt more at home in 
Japan than in Paris or London.” 


The Living Room, with a stone floor chiseled to blend with the surrounding 

landscape, is close to the Japanese spirit in its simple, harmonious concept. PRECE 

PAGES: The subtlety of textures and colors makes the carefully controlled lighting, de- 
signed by David Wheat, particularly effective. Sculptures include a large welded bronze by 
Douglas Abdell, and a work in stainless steel by Roy Gussow, on the Lucite table. Fauteuils 
are cushioned in Old World Weavers suede. LEFT: Horizontal III, by Morris Louis, and a bronze 
by Henry Moore dignify a seating area. The furniture, silk wallcovering, and velour and 
handloomed wool upholstery fabrics are from J. Robert Scott. Swing-arm lamps by Hansen. 
TOP: horizontal emphasis created by furnishings of similar heights and the design of 
the stone fireplace and stairway afford the eye a sn th, uninterrupted flow. ABOVE: 

Morris Louis canvas is a powerful presence. The steel sculpture is by Anthony Caro. 





associates, is totally Western in design. 
Attached to it is a much smaller sec- 
tion, completely Eastern in concept. 
Here, the architect, Kaio Ariizumi, 
followed time-honored Japanese 
methods of construction. In this set- 
ting, Mr. and Mrs. Takahashi partici- 
pate in the traditional tea ceremony. 

Sally Sirkin Lewis approached her 
part of the residence with assurance. 
“T have only recently come to the 
stage in my life where I accept that I 
do have a style,” she says, though 
others who have followed her career 
have long been aware of the under- 
stated authority she brings to all her 
projects. Her designs are usually 
monochromatic; there are no printed 
fabrics except those that are very subtle 
and geometric. And it was just this 
incisiveness, reflected in her inte- 
riors and in her Los Angeles show- 
room, J. Robert Scott, that led Mr. 
Takahashi to select her for the project. 

“Based on the client’s preferences, 
where the house is located and how it 
would be used, I knew the interiors 
should be simple and forthright,” 
Mrs. Lewis says. “Because I consider 
myself a designer of total environ- 
ments, I approach each project with a 
broad overview. I can’t design a sofa 
until I know what the walls will look 
like, and I can’t plan the walls until I 
know about the lighting.” 

Every aspect of a room concerns 
her, and all are interrelated. In the 
Takahashi house, wherever strongly 
contrasting materials meet, the de- 
signer has separated them by a re- 
cessed band of bronze. The coarse 
stone floor never abuts on the silk 
walls; instead, the bronze molding 
acts as an architectural easement. 

With her keen eye for detail, Mrs. 
Lewis knew as soon as the stone 





TOP LEFT AND TOP RIGHT: In a Hallway, lighting accentuates the forms of a wood assemblage, Aerie, 1958, 

by Hiubert Long, and a laminated glass sculpture, Hyperbolic Parabola, 1981, by DeWain Valentine. ABOVE: Metic- 
ulous integration of the various elements establishes a mood of clarity and assurance in the main Dining Room. 
Textures range from the gleaming bronze ceiling to the rough stone console designed by Mrs. Lewis. Prominent 
are Morris Louis’s large painting, Floral III, and a Jules Olitski canvas, Broom of Gilgamesh-6. A welded copper 
sculpture by Herbert Ferber supe imposes a calligraphic gesture upon the woodlands. oppositE: The designer 
uses patterned fabrics sparingly and prefers very simple geometric motifs, like those animating a Guest 


Room. Cotton duck wallcover ing 1s from Groundworks. The circular collage, 1978, is by Robert Courtright. 
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LEFT: The Master Bedroom décor reflects Mrs. Lewis's direct, comprehensive approach 

to interiors. “I can’t design a sofa until I know what the walls will look like, and I can’t plan 

the walls until I know about the lighting,” she explains. The glass bowl, circa 1930, is by Daum 
Crystal. The painting is a 1979 work by Robert Natkin. Top: Unifying the Master Bedroom, the 
monochromatic theme features upholstery, draperies and wallcovering of handloomed silk. The 
small collage is by Anne Ryan. Fire tools are from Danny Alessandro. Above: In a Guest Room, 
emphatically placed contemporary Western drawings by Jene Highstein (left) and David 

Smith suggest a kinship with the Japanese sensibility in their boldness and simplicity. 

The extensive use of flannel, channel-quilted by Craig Fabrics, contributes textural 

interest. The two glass sculptures on a bedside table are by William D. Carlson. 





floor—resembling garden stepping- 
stones—had been installed, that it 
was not quite right. It was too 
smooth, its surface not rugged 
enough to echo the landscape so 
clearly visible through the massive 
windows. She expressed her concern 
to Mr. Ariizumi. The next morning, 
two workmen had already begun to 
chisel the stone, by hand. 

The Japanese have realized the im- 
portance of broad scope and refine- 
ment of detail for centuries. “I feel a 
kinship with the Japanese spirit,” 
Mrs. Lewis says after many trips 
across the Pacific. “I’ve felt more at 
home in Japan than in Paris or Lon- 
don. It is a very spiritual feeling.” 

At her client’s request, the design- 
er used only contemporary Western 
art throughout the residence. Mr. 
Takahashi’s favorite is a monolithic 
steel sculpture by Anthony Caro. 
Although it is by a British artist, Mr. 
Takahashi believes the work embod- 
ies the Japanese aesthetic. Situated 
beside a stream bordered by boulders, 
it appears to have emerged centuries 
ago from the land. 

Rarely does a designer feel as com- 
fortable with all aspects of the fin- 
ished project as Mrs. Lewis does with 
the Takahashi house. “Because of the 
quality the client desired,” she ex- 
plains, “there were no compromises.” 

Mr. Takahashi was completely sat- 
isfied—and Mrs. Takahashi was ec- 
static. She saw her new residence for 
the first time on the night it was com- 
pleted. As she walked through the 
rooms, demurely shading her facial 
emotions with a softly curved hand, 
she bowed her appreciation to Sally 
Sirkin Lewis in the traditional man- 
ner. Two very different cultures had 
been joined as kindred spirits. 0 

—Charles Ross 
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opposite: Ellsworth Kelly’s sculpture, Red Panel for Takahashi, 1982, dominates a strong composition 

of architectural elements in the Indoor Pool House. The pool is lined in dark glass mosaic tile; the walls and 

ormng, are concrete. TOP LEFT: In the traditional section of the residence, a view of the Master Bedroom reveals the 

care given by Kaio Ariizumi to relating interior and exterior spaces, a characteristic of Japanese architecture. Shojis, ideal 
for summer weather, are reinforced by architecturally concealed glass doors during the winter. Top RIGHT: In a Guest 
Room in the traditional quarters, the understated tokonoma, or picture recess, exquisitely frames a Zen calligraphy 
scroll by Gyokushu. above: The Pantry is devoted to preparations for the classic ritual of the tea ceremony. 
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Gardens: 
Serenity at Breezewood 


Oriental Spirit in a Maryland Landscape 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY YOSHIE SHINOMOTO 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEREK FELL 








A visit TO Breezewood, Alexander B. 
Griswold’s Japanese garden, in Mary- 
land, is a trip into another world—a 
world where there is no hurry, no 
confusion. In this secluded area all is 
peace and quiet. Here an event is a 
falling leaf landing on the pond and 
drifting about, or a goldfish curv- 
ing to the surface of the water, then 
zigzagging away. Meanwhile a song 
sparrow lights on a branch overhead 
and trills his melody. All around is 
the beauty of assorted shrubs and 


trees and tempting walks leading to 
delightful new vistas. 

Some thirty-five years ago Alex- 
ander Griswold came to this part of 
Maryland, an area of rolling mead- 
ows, farmland, streams and stretches 
of woodland. He acquired eleven 
acres of land, which represented a 
small part of the ten-thousand-acre 


estate originally conveyed by Lord 
Baltimore in 1713 to his wife. Known 
as Lord Baltimore’s Gift or My Lady’s 
Manor, the extensive property had 


A Japanese aesthetic pervades Breezewood, 
Alexander B. Griswold’s eleven-acre garden 
in Maryland. The traditional aspect of the 
setting has been strengthened by landscape 
architect Yoshie Shinomoto. OPPOSITE ABOVE 
AND opposite: A trellis graces an island on 
Long Pond, which is connected to the sur- 
rounding landscape by a camel’s back bridge. 
ABOVE: Volcanic rocks lend a sculptural 
quality placed amid black locust, Japanese 
maple, and Yoshino flowering cherry trees. 





The garden 
incorporates a free 


adaptation of Japanese 


and Chinese designs. 


been divided, over the years. The 
section Mr. Griswold bought was 
called Breezewood, a name deriving 
perhaps from its airy location. 

There was a large house sur- 
rounded by tall trees, including 
maples and oaks thought to be one 
hundred years old. Mr. Griswold had 
spent years in Bangkok, where he ac- 
quired a love of Oriental gardens. He 
engaged Ethelbert Furlong, a well- 
known New Jersey landscape archi- 
tect, to plan a garden incorporating a 


free adaptation of Japanese and Chi- 
nese designs. In recent years the gar- 
den has been extended under the 
skillful guidance of landscape archi- 
tect Yoshie Shinomoto. 

The combined results of Mr. 
Furlong’s and Mr. Shinomoto’s ar- 
tistry are three landscaped acres that 
include two pagodas, a chain of ponds 
and a watercress pool. There are na- 
tive and exotic plantings, unusual 
shrubs and some that are very rare. “I 
like to repeat plants throughout the 








garden,” says Alexander Griswold. 
“The repetition is interesting. Perhaps 
I should say I think it is soothing.” 
The entrance to the garden is 
flanked by a pair of stone figures rep- 
resenting a Chinese scholar and his 
wife. Some years ago ships from Siam 
carried rice to China; for the return 
voyage they needed ballast, and the 
Chinese filled the holds with stone 
statues that served not only as bal- 


last, but as gifts to the customs offi- 


cials. The figures in the garden are 


among the prized mementos of Mr. 
Griswold’s years in Bangkok. 

The garden also includes two small 
bridges and interestingly shaped 
rocks of all sizes. Here and there are 
flat stepping-stones placed irreg- 
ularly so that the visitor must walk 


slowly and enjoy all the special fea- 


tures of the garden. Large and small 
stones of local granite are arranged 
both in groups and singly. 

Beyond a bend in a path is a Chi- 
nese pagoda with Thai carving on 


OPpPosiTE: The stone slab bridge connecting 
two of the smaller ponds at Bi 
typical of Japanese gardens. Growing nearby 
are bird’s-nest spruce, Sarcocca and other 
slow-growing shrubbery, artfully clipped to 
suggest green hills. ABOVE: A stream cascades 
over rocks into a small pond shaded by a dog- 
wood tree. Evergreens, Japanese symbols of 
permanence, include English holly, black 
pine, Cryptomeria and a white pine 


ezewood is 





Flat stepping-stones 


are placed irregularly 


here so that the visitor 
must walk slowly 


it—a place to sit and rest. In a tree 
nearby hangs an ancient lantern. 
Lanterns in a Japanese garden sym- 
bolize light dispelling darkness. On 
the ground stand two more ancient 
Chinese stone figures. To one side, a 
large pond reflects the spellbinding 
shapes of the surrounding trees. The 
water is still; no fish here. 

A little farther down the path is a 
Mongolian pagoda. Mr. Griswold had 
two wagon wheels, their spokes re- 


moved, set in the walls here to frame 


two particularly fine views of the gar- 
den. One vista is of American box, 
several bushes together trimmed and 
pruned to resemble a mountain 
range. They rise up about three feet 
high behind a ground cover of low 
shrubs representing a forest. The 
mountain shapes and forest are real- 
istic, but deftly reduced in miniature, 
and just beyond is more box, which 
has been pruned into cloud forms. 

A long pond with a waterfall was 
made of slate that came from Cardiff, 





Maryland. “That whole town was 
once paved with slate from the quar- 
ries there, but the town fathers de- 
cided slate was old-fashioned and 
replaced it with concrete. When I 
heard this, I went right away and 
bought the slate,” says Mr. Griswold, 
“and here it is in the garden.” 
Strolling through his Japanese gar- 
den gives Mr. Griswold unending 
pleasure. He likes to linger in the 
pagodas on warm afternoons, listen- 
ing to the sounds of the waterfalls 


and enjoying the refreshing fra- 
grance of the surrounding pines and 
other evergreens. Although Breeze- 


wood is relatively large, the garden 
retains an air of intimacy he especially 
cherishes. Not only is it a place of 
beauty, but one that possesses a mood 
of peacefulness he finds gently con- 
ducive to contemplation. Indeed, it is 
a fitting spot in which to meditate 
upon unworldly things while the 
soul finds nourishment. 0 

—Jean Hersey 


opposite: A large rock emerges islandlike 
from the midst of Long Pond. above: Azaleas 
and a Japanese maple border one of several 
stepping-stone paths that wind through the 
garden. While much of Breezewood’s beauty 
stems from the sensitivity and skill of Mr. 
Griswold and Mr. Shinomoto, the landscape 
architect modestly notes, “Without Nature, 
we would not have achieved anything.” 





The Collectors: 


Passion in the Process 
The R. Joseph Mionsens on the West Coast 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER 





Engrossed in the process and pleasures of collecting, Dr. Elaine Monsen 

and Dr. R. Joseph Monsen have filled their West Coast residence with fine 

examples of contemporary American ceramics, photography and Oriental art. 

ABOVE: In the Entrance Hall, works by (left to right) Robert Hudson—a sculpture 

and a cup—Edward Blackburn, Marilyn Levine, and Kenneth Price introduce the ceram- 
ics collection, started in the 1960s. The photograph, Mrs. Herbert Duckworth, by Julia 
Margaret Cameron, is of Virginia Woolf's mother. ABOVE RIGHT: The Monsens were first 
drawn to Oriental pieces, especially Japanese, like the Edo-period screen, a pair of 
wooden Oni figures dated 1378, and a Buddhist shrine in the Living Room. The rare French 
photographs were taken by Edouard Baldus, in the 1850s. Ceramics include a turtle 

by David Gilhooly and (lower left) a dark plate by John Mason. Complementing the 
primary collections, 18th-century English furniture and the Louis XIV embroid- 

ery on the fire screen exemplify some of the collectors’ many other interests 





UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS Elaine and R. 
Joseph Monsen enjoy surrounding 
themselves with memorable visual 
experiences. From the dramatic West 
Coast landscape stretching beyond 
their newly created sculpture terrace, 
to rooms filled with carefully ar- 
ranged tableaux presenting objects in 
unusual contexts, it is clear that they 
value looking and learning. “I need to 


be around beautiful things,” Elaine 
Monsen is quick to point out. A pro- 
fessor of human nutrition, she notes 
humorously that discoveries in her 


field may even one day make it possi- 
ble to inoculate her husband against 
the collecting disease. 

Joseph Monsen, a widely known , 
economist, does have a passion for 
collecting, and approaches it with a 





ferocity that dictates encyclopedic 
knowledge and the steady search 
for “one more” important example 
that will complete a particular cycle 
of exploration. He confesses that he 
keeps his attic stocked with books 
and files for researching fresh, and as 
yet unexplored, areas of collecting. 
The Monsens met in graduate 
school at the University of California 





at Berkeley, where, he recalls, “I took 
a course in art history and got so ex- 
cited I’m still not over it.” Soon their 
first collection—Oriental pieces with 
an emphasis on Japanese art—be 
came a joint endeavor. Joseph 
Monsen affirms they “have always 
made mutual choices,” but Elaine 
Monsen interjects with amusement 


that “any member of the family who 








can muster the courage to say no to 
my husband is to be admired.” 
While looking for tea 


tions after graduation, the Mon: 


hing posi- 


“interviewed” both 
museums, wanting to 
there was a good Oriental ¢ 
The choice made, they have lived in 


their 1920s Georgian-style house f< 


nineteen years. Their Oriental colle: 


tion includes such important pieces 

as their first purchase, a rare T’ang 

head, and a twelfth-century Buddha 

“regarded as one of the best of its 
nd outside of Japan.” 

he second collection, contempo- 

\merican ceramics, was precipi- 

| by a 1964 trip to New York, 

the Monsens realized that most 

k they admired in an exhi- 


bition at the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Crafts—now the American Craft 
Museum—had been created “literally 
next door,” on the West Coast. Today, 
the ceramics collection, housed in gal- 
leries constructed more than ten 
years ago, overflows into every area 
of the house. It includes the seminal 
work done by Peter Voulkos, Kenneth 
Price and Billy Al Bengston at Otis 








Art Institute in the 1950s; pieces by 
David Gilhooly and Robert Arneson; 
and works by young artists. 

By the time the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Modern Art catalogued and 
exhibited A Decade of Ceramic Art 
1962-1972 from the Collection of Pro- 


fessor and Mrs. R. Joseph Monsen, a . 


third collection was well under way. 
Joseph Monsen recalls that, as early 


ABOVE LEFT: Several of the Monsens’ 19th- and 20th-century photographs 

—numbering over 1,000—punctuate a Library arrangement. Subjects vary 

from a portrait of the collectors by Arnold Newman to a view of the Columbia River 

Gorge, 1867, by Carleton E. Watkins; an 1840s photograph by William Henry Fox-Talbot, 
and one of Lewis Carroll’s famous portraits, 1859. Contemporary ceramics—a large sculpture 
by Peter Voulkos, a Kenneth Price cup and a piece (left foreground) by James Melchert con- 
trast with classic Oriental stone heads (far left and right) from Cambodia, and a 10th-century 
Indian Vishnu. ror: Among the profusion of treasured objects in a Library corner, a Gobe- 
lins tapestry backdrops a ceramic cup with wooden box by Ron Nagle, a Walker Evans 
photograph and Patrick Pig, by Gilhooly. Yosemite is the subject of a Watkins photograph, 
1861. ABOVE: One of the most important pieces in the Oriental collection is a 12th-century 
Japanese Buddha, in the Dining Room. Near an 18th-century painting by Kinkoku are 
ceramics by Richard Shaw (left) and Robert Hudson. Plates by Ann Stockton. 


tm 


An exhibition at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts first inspired the 

Monsens to collect American ceramics—now overflowing in the Galleries built to 
accommodate them. ABOVE RIGHT: A panorama of works includes, in the foreground, 
containers with cakes and candies, by Sandy Shannonhouse, and Lemon Meringue 
Sea, by Irv Tepper. The skeleton is by Clayton Bailey. Some of the other artists repre- 
sented are Robert Fornell, Michael Lucero, John Mason, James Melchert, Richard Shaw, 
Peter Vandenberge and Patti Warashina. Top LEFT: Enlivening the hearth are a bowl with 
neon by Fred Bauer and a large pot by Rudy Autio. On and above the mantel, works 
by Robert Arneson are juxtaposed with Jim Whaley’s Buffalo Bill tea set and teapots 

by Lucian Octavius Pompili. Above: Dr. Jue’s Bag, by Marilyn Levine, is placed near a 
sculpture by Tom Rippon and a Peter Voulkos vase. Hummingbird Capture, a tea set, 

is by Mark Burns. In the room beyond, works by (left to right) Rudy Autio, 

Carl Andre and Howard Kottler surround a Robert Arneson self-portrait. 





as 1968 or 1969, “James Ackerman, 
the Renaissance architectural histo- 


rian at Harvard, insisted I should be 
collecting photography.” Again the 
development of connoisseurship in a 
fresh field of inquiry prompted new 
acquisitions. The Monsens began to 
study, and to buy, nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century photographs by 
artists as diverse as William Henry 
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Jackson, Timothy O’Sullivan, Man 
Ray, Paul Strand, Edward Weston, 
W. Eugene Smith, Lewis Carroll, Julia 
Margaret Cameron, William Henry 
Fox-Talbot, Dorothea Lange and An- 
sel Adams. They believe the number 
of photographs they have acquired 
now exceeds one thousand. 

Two things drive Elaine and Joseph 
Monsen: their love of beautiful ob- 


jects and the need to be stimulated by 
critical inquiry. Collecting, for them, 
is a way of learning, a way of solidify- 
ing abstract knowledge. The process 
of collecting—rather than the collec- 
tion itself—is the goal. 

Thinking about the environment 
they have created, Joseph Monsen re- 
flects upon a small tableau in their 
bedroom, of nineteenth- and twen- 





tieth-century works related by floral 
motifs. “I can lie in bed and see 
flowers, just as if I were walking 
through southern Italy. Then it mat- 
ters little if it’s cloudy here today.” 
The mental sunshine this milieu pro- 
vides for the Monsens is the key to 
understanding their joy in a wide 
variety of art forms and media. | 
—cConstance W. Glenn 
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Tall trees filter sunlight that falls gently on the country house of 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Kempner, in Purchase, New York. Originally 

a 1930s barn on part of a large estate belonging to Mr. Kempner’s par- 

ents, it was converted over twenty years ago to provide quiet res- 

pite from city life in Manhattan, and to accommodate the needs of the 

growing family. ABOVE RIGHT: Nan Kempner carries a basket of flow- 
ers from her garden; a second garden on the property provides fr 

vegetables. RIGHT: A painting by Fleur Cowles brightens the in- 

formal Entrance Hall. The stairway leads to a guest room. 





COUNTRY HOUSE means different 
things to different people. To some it 
is strictly a refuge, a place completely 
apart from their lives and identities in 
the city. To others, it is seen as an 
annex, a continuation of their urban 
ambitions and dreams. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas L. Kempner, their con- 
verted barn in Purchase, New York, 
a clearly 





is very much the former 


defined escape from the pace of Man- 
hattan living. Nan Kempner consid- 
ers the house an invaluable part of 





her life: “For over twenty years, 
Tommy and I have rushed up here 
practically every weekend, and dur- 
ing the summer months stayed for 
most of the week. We’ve raised three 
children here; we think of this place 
as absolutely intrinsic to our lives.” 
The house itself is rather modest 
in size and proportion, sitting on the 
grounds of a larger property, the es- 
tate of Mr. Kempner’s parents. “I’ve 
been a very lucky woman these past 
decades,” says Nan Kempner. “I’ve 


had all the pleasures of country liv- 
ing, and comparatively few of the re- 
sponsibilities. Being part of the larger 
context of the property means essen- 
tially that all the problems and little 
bothersome details that can take up 
so much time and energy just do not 
exist for me. I come here almost every 
‘weekend, without too much more to 
worry about than what to serve my 
guests for,dinner, or whether or not it 
would be absurd to bring flowers up 
from town, when I already have a 


ABOVE: Furniture and objects in the Dining Room were acquired during the Kempners’ 
extensive travels abroad. Dutch marquetry chairs, acquired in London, surround an old 
pine pedestal table; a French iron daybed is set at an angle in a bright corner of the room 
where light streams in. The globe lantern suspended above the table is an old train light. 
opposite: Barn siding, brick and sisal create an unmistakably rustic and relaxing spirit 


in the Living Room. The ornamental deer head above the fireplace is carved wood. 














garden overflowing with them. No 
earth-shaking decisions to make, by 
any means. But then, in my opinion, 
this is precisely what a weekend 
should consist of: A soothing and 
therapeutic preoccupation with the 
unstartling and the nonviolent.” 

The house had originally been a 
barn, built in the thirties. “I wanted a 
series of rooms that were comfort- 
able, simple rather than elegant, and 
in a way, accident proof. By that I 
mean I wanted nothing of extraordi- 


nary value in them, so that children, 
dogs and assorted guests would be 
comfortable and not feel they had to 
go around on tiptoe.” Mrs. Kempner 
worked with the late John Fitzgibbon 
on the original arrangement of the 
house, and little has been changed 
since then. “It is actually a nice blend 
of his discerning eye and my pen- 
chant for picking up pieces here and 
there, a kind of easy mix of antiques 
and odd things that have function- 
al or sentimental value—or both.” 


opposite: “I wanted a kind of easy mix of antiques and odd things that had functional or 
sentimental value—or both,” says Mrs. Kempner. The Living Room, where a Louis XllI-style chair, 
a Queen Anne-style stool and a gateleg table blend with comfortable upholstered sofas, achieves that goal. 
ABOVE: Dining on the screened terrace isa summer pleasure. Old Dutch chairs are placed at a demilune 
table. An Indian wooden lion sits nearby, and the animal motif is continued in the painted screen. 


Mrs. Kempner believes that the 
real personality of a country house 
should be defined by the people who 
live in it, and by their activities. “We 
have only one rule here: No ties, no 
shoes. My responsibility, as I see it, is 
to ensure that there is lots of fresh 
food—we have our own eggs and our 
own vegetables—and that everyone 
feels relaxed and at home.” Nan 
Kempner takes these duties seriously. 
A renowned hostess in New York, 
she does not relinquish the role when 
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she is in the country—only the style 
changes. “I think it’s important to 
concentrate on other things when 
you're out of town. This house has a 
great sense of simplicity, and I want it 
always to be a sensitive environment; 
a place where my children and my 
friends are able to find a complete 
change of pace from their usual rou- 
tines. Of course, it’s also a wonderful 
escape for my husband.” 

Physically, the house is very much 
open to the surrounding grounds. 
Doors in every room lead to the ter- 
races and gardens that surround the 
structure, filling it with gentle mur- 
murings of the country. 

“Some of my friends, especially the 
European ones, expect a lot more 


“This house has a great sense of simplicity, 


and I want it always tobe a sensitive environment. 


grandeur out here,” Nan Kempner 
says. “I suppose they have a certain 
perception of me, and when they see 
this casual, even cozy setting, they’re 
rather surprised, even shocked. But 
they usually succumb, especially 
when they realize that they’re see- 
ing another side of me, perhaps the 
one that is closest to my real interests 
and needs.” Over the years, Nan 
Kempner has used the house as 
a retreat for writing and resting, 
as well as enjoying it in a social 
and familial context. “A country 
house really should be devoted to 
quiet and solitude, in addition to an 
energizing family life and enter- 
taining. Whatever the pleasure or ac- 
tivity, it is concentrated, and so 


much purer than its city equivalent. 
“In the fall,” says Mrs. Kempner, 
“we slide the old barn door across the 


end of the living room, and suddenly 


we have a different, more intimate 
world than the summer one. Perhaps 
we'll give a dinner party. If the chil- 
dren and their friends are present, 
there can be as many as eighteen 
people. And by the way, at this time 
of the year shoes are worn. I set out 
a buffet, and there you have it. A 
vignette of happiness.” 

If happiness can be defined as a 
worldly life in town and an under- 
stated existence in the country, then 
her rural retreat can surely be said to 
be the best of all possible solutions. 0 

—Peter Carlsen 





ABOVE LEFT: Simplicity of furnishings characterizes the spacious Master Bedroom, where Porthault linens cover 

the bed. ABOVE RIGHT: A conversational grouping of outdoor furniture on the terrace is arranged for relaxing visits 
with friends on asummer evening. Beside the two-story wing of the house is Bob Berk’s sculpture of Mrs. Kempner. 
Opposite: A colorful luncheon table on the terrace is shielded from the sun by a wood and canvas umbrella. Falence 
tableware is accompanied by Orrefors stemware. Cushioned French wood and iron park chairs provide seating. 
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To Intrigue the Eye 


Dynamic Works Capture the Dystique of Abstract Illusionism 
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opposite: Night Fire by the River, Michael Gallagher, 1978. Acrylic 

on canvas; 66” x 72’’. Layers of textured brushwork and splatters of 
paint are visually secured by dynamically crossed strokes. Their imme- 
diacy defines the flatness of the canvas while appearing to break the 
confines of the illusory frame. Louis K. Meisel Gallery, New York. 


IN PRACTICE, art and magic are remark- 
ably similar. When a painter per- 
suades us to believe in something 
that is actually not there—a painted 
figure or still life—an act of conjuring 
has been performed. Since the early 
Greeks, such feats of illusion have 
composed the basis of most Western 


art. Surprisingly, the illusionistic tra- 


dition has been rejected by many 
twentieth-century artists. In their 


quest for abstraction, they have 
turned inward and left the ap- 
pearance of the world far behind, but 
a recent movement, dubbed abstract 
illusionism, brings it back with the 
abstraction still intact. 

The perfection of illusion is an age- 
old impulse in art. Twenty-five hun- 
dred years of colorful tales attest to 
this. The earliest is Pliny the Elder’s 
account of an ancient Athenian com- 





ABOVE: Was a Stranger Dancing?, George Green, 1982. Acrylic on 
canvas; 93'’’ x 128’". Green overlaps hard-edge forms and sharp di- 
agonals that escape the boundaries of the defined canvas. These create 
the illusion of undefined space and complex depth within a geomet- 
rically ordered composition. Louis K. Meisel Gallery, New York. 


petition for the most realistic paint- 
ing. Zeuxis’ picture of grapes was so 
astonishingly lifelike, birds pecked at 
it. Eager to claim his prize, Zeuxis 
urged that the curtain draping his 
painting be removed, only to find 
that the curtain had been painted by 
another artist, Parrhasios. 

The importance of accurately rep- 
resenting nature in art is amusingly 
asserted in a story recounted in the 
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A hard-edged triangle, or a splashy 


blob of paint, is rendered to convey the sensation 


of forms floating in space. 


ais 


ABOVE: Untitled #8, Paul Sarkisian, 1981. Acrylic on canvas; 50” x 50’. The artist renders 
disparate elements such as newspaper, glittering squares, wavy lines and sheets of colors to forma 
well-balanced composition of shallow depth. Nancy Hoffman Gallery, New York. 


memoirs of painter James McNeill 
Whistler. “I paint what I see,” pro- 
tested a tearful student, whose work 
Whistler had scathingly criticized. 
“You are quite right, my dear young 
lady,” he replied matter-of-factly, 
“but the tragedy will be when you 
see what you paint.” 

The correspondence between what 
was seen and what was painted 
reached its height in Holland during 
the seventeenth century. Finely ob- 
served, precisely rendered canvases 
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of extravagant still life or floral ar- 
rangements continue to dazzle view- 
ers with their display of sensuous 
texture and attention to detail. 
Carried a step further, Dutch real- 
ism resulted in a special genre of 
paintings known as trompe l'oeil or 
“fool the eye.” Intended to deceive, 
such art attained its peak in the out- 
put of nineteenth-century Americans 
William Harnett and John Frederick 
Peto. They often depicted two-dimen- 
sional subjects such as walls with 







objects affixed—dog-eared papers, 
battered tools and weathered imple- 
ments. Their bravura technique re- 
sulted in the sort of paintings viewers 
feel irresistibly drawn to touch. 

The appropriate relationship of art 
and nature has been the subject of de- 
bate for centuries. The pendulums of 
thought and taste have swung wildly 
from era to era. Alfred Stevens be- 
lieved that “painting which produces 
an illusion of reality is an artistic lie.” 
Pablo Picasso, although not a realist 








ABOVE: Flow III, Al Held, 1981. Acrylic on canvas; 9’ x 16’. This New York painter often combines hard-edge 
minimalism with illusion in his large-scale works. Here, he depicts strongly colored, interlocking arches that soar di- 
agonally in and out of the picture plane, creating a sense of infinite space. Juda Rowan Gallery, London. 


himself, might have been responding 
to Stevens when he declared that “art 
is the lie that reveals truth.” Perhaps 
the most useful and straightforward 
observation on the subject is Charles 
Reade’s dictum that “art is not imi- 
tation, but illusion.” 

The invention of photography per- 
manently altered the grounds of this 
debate. Soon after the widespread ac- 


ceptance of photography, Cubism - 


brought into being a radically new 
and philosophical direction to art that 


seemed to abandon conventional vi- 
sion. It set the, stage for a dizzying 
series of avant-garde movements, all 
essentially abstract in nature. 
Artwise, it seems as if everything 
has changed during the last decade. 
Realist painting has returned in force, 
despite its so-called demise. Of all the 
decade’s art trends, abstract illusion- 
ism is among the most compelling, 
because of its attempt to marry the 
two seemingly irreconcilable ap- 
proaches that give this art its name. 


In abstract illusionist paintings, 
elements that appear abstract—such 
as brushstrokes, geometric forms, 
patches and daubs of paint—are 
given life as objects by the way in 
which they are painted. A hard- 
edged triangle, or a splashy blob of 
paint, is convincingly rendered with 
shadows beneath it, to convey the 
sensation of forms floating in space. 
Forms often overlap, suggesting shal- 
low space on the flat canvas. These 
are traditional techniques, pioneered 
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opposite: Brahma 470, James Havard, 1981. 
Acrylic on canvas; 66” x 48”’. Havard merges 
areas of loosely applied pigments to develop 
a lyrical backdrop for “floating” linear seg- 
ments that cast their shadows upon the 
surface. Hokin Gallery Inc., Palm Beach. 


ABOVE: Cirrus, Joe Doyle, 1982. Acrylic 

on canvas; 52” x 52’. Geometric shapes over 
a patterned surface develop a momentum 
that establishes a sense of illusion. Foster 
Goldstrom Fine Arts, San Francisco. 


no later than the Renaissance, but 
never before put to such purposes. 
The art of the abstract illusionists 
varies widely. In some works, geo- 
metric bars and lines shoot across the 
canvas like so many intergalactic 
travelers. Others evoke painted col- 
lages by the juxtaposition of geo- 
metric forms and realistically painted 





newspapers. The potential of this 


movement has just begun to be tapped. 
Audiences are responding happily 
to this work. Common to all of it is an 
unusual and delightful sense of play, 
deriving from the intriguing effects 
that can be wrought with paint. And 

that, in short, is its magic. 0 
—Robert Atkins 
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Historic Houses: 
Broadlands in Hampshire 


The Grandeur of the Former Mountbatten Home 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





Opposite: Built in the leth century, 
Broadlands did not border the river Test 
until the 18th century, when William 

Kent altered the course of the river, one of the 
finest trout and salmon streams in Europe. 
Kent also landscaped the grounds. Capa- 
bility Brown later added a Palladian fagade 
of white brick. Broadlands was for many 
years in the Palmerston family. Formerly 
the home of Lord and Lady Mountbatten, 

it was inherited by Lord Mountbatten’s grand- 
son Lord Romsey. ABOVE: Focus of the 
south garden is an ornamental pool. 








IN 1839 LADY PALMERSTON, Wife of the 
Victorian prime minister, wrote in a 
letter from Broadlands in Hampshire: 
“Nothing can be more comfortable 





than this house—it is magnificent 
when we have company, and when 
alone it seems to be only a cottage 
in a beautiful garden.” 

It is a fine compliment that gran- 


deur can inspire affection, but with 


Broadlands it has always been so. The 
house is renowned as the home of the 
late Earl and Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma. Two royal honeymoons 
have begun here—that of Princess 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip in 1947, 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in 1981. Kings and queens are fre- 
quent guests, but even in its grandest 
moments, Broadlands has never lost its 
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sense of being, quite simply, a home. 
vce Lord Mountbatten’s grand- 

son Lord Romsey inherited Broad- 
aady Romsey has collaborated 

V rr husband’s uncle, designer 
Davi icks, to ensure that this new 
; beautifully. Mr. Hicks con 


fess ve been longing to get my 
hands hose rooms for twenty-two 
years. lu.e colors are what Lady 


Romsey wanted, and what better fora 
pretty blonde in an eighteenth-cen- 
tury house?” Things are now more 
vibrant in the dining room, with 
yellow as the background hue for four 
magnificent portraits by van Dyck. 
[his is one of those fortunate coun- 
try houses shaped by all the right 
people who came along at all the 
right times and did all the right 





ABOVE: Joseph Rose made the plaster 
paneling in the Saloon in 1767, during Lord 
Palmerston’s residency. The Adamesque 
sofa and chairs and Venetian chande- 

lier date from the same period. Lord Mount- 
batten’s collection of Sevres and Meissen 
was arranged by his brother-in-law, King 
Gustav of Sweden, an expert on porcelain. 
opposite: Azalea plants are brought into 
the Drawing Room every spring. Flanking 
the late-18th-century mirror are portraits of 
Palmerston family members. Ceiling panels 
were painted by Angelica Kauffmann. 
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things. William Kent, the early expo- 
nent of the landscape garden, made a 
master stroke in the eighteenth cen- 
tury when he changed the course of 
the river Test and swept it grandly 
towards the house. His lawn and 
river are still among Broadlands’ 
greatest glories. A generation later, 
Capability Brown added a new fagade 
of white brick, all Palladian symme- 


try and order, on all sides of the origi- 
nal sixteenth-century house. 
When Edwina Mountbatten inher- 


ited Broadlands in 1939, World War II 
was beginning, and history records 
the important role played by Lord 
Mountbatten during those years. 
Broadlands was used as a hospital, its 
walls boarded up, but soldiers lying 
in bed had a fine view of the mag- 





nificent ceilings. After the war, the 
Mountbattens went to India, where 
Lord Louis was viceroy, then gover- 
nor general. When they returned in 
1948 as Earl and Countess Mountbat- 
ten of Burma, Lady Mountbatten set 
to work putting her much loved fam- 
ily home once again in order. Down 
came a Victorian addition, a “bach- 
elor wing” of twenty-seven rooms, 








and Georgian purity was restored. 
She liked walls of pale jade green, had 
a talent for arranging family trea- 
sures, and gave the house a kind of 
thirties glamour, with lots of satin 
and, of course, her own presence. 
Noel Coward summed it up in a 
“thank you” letter of purest doggerel: 
“I simply couldn’t be keener/On a 
weekend with Edwina.” Friends, in- 
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cluding Prime Minister Nehru of In- 
dia and Sir Malcolm Sargent, and 
family members—King George VI, 
Queen Elizabeth II, most of the kings 
and queens of Europe—came for 
country weekends in the grand style. 
Guests arrived on Friday evening and 
settled by the fire in the drawing 
room for cocktails while the valet un- 
packed their cases upstairs, laid out 


= 
willed, 


‘ye 
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their evening clothes, even put cuff 
links in their shirts and drew their 
baths. Dinner was a formal affair, 
with three footmen, not in livery, but 
in the uniform of naval stewards. 
For Saturday picnics, food was 
brought out in huge hampers and 
served on silver platters. Tea was later 
served in front of the fire in the 
Wedgwood Room. After dinner, a 








Opposite: Portraits by van Dyck, of King 
Charles I and Queen Henrietta Maria, dis- 
tinguish the Dining Room. Much of the 
silver was presented to Lord Mountbatten 
while he was viceroy of India. ABOvE: Henry 
Holland the Younger designed the Wedg- 
wood Room in 1788. Sir Peter Lely painted 
the portraits, from left, of Barbara Villiers 
and Lady Annabella Howe. Before the 
fireplace is a Sheraton-style pole screen. 
RIGHT: Chintz in the Portico Room was or- 
dered in 1854 for the royal yacht. At the foot 
of the bed is a 19th-century bureau plat. 
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film was shown in the private the- 
ater, an oak-paneled room deep in the 
heart of the original Jacobean house. 
Another day might include fishing, 
for the river Test is considered by 
many to be one of the finest trout and 
salmon streams in Europe. 

Life at Broadlands runs much the 
same course as in the past. Predict- 
ably, footmen and valets are not in 








To the west, farmland borders the 


bank of the river Test. Saxons sailed up 
this river in the fifth century A.p. and made 
their first settlements in this valley 


evidence, but it is still family life in 
the drawing room and tea in the 
Wedgwood Room. During the six 
months when the house is open to 
the public, the Romseys retire to cozy 
rooms on the south side, enjoying a 


private garden surrounded by a Vic- 
torian yew hedge. In October, at the 
end of the season, Wellington boots 
replace the posters in the back hall, 
and friends come for weekends. The 
essentials remain the same. 

When their own wedding was 
held here, only three years ago, 800 
people moved easily between the 


three large rooms—drawing room, 





saloon and Wedgwood Room—that 
open to each other. The house was, as 
Lady Palmerston had described it 
nearly 150 years ago, magnificent for 
company. On peaceful days, with 
comforting fires in smaller rooms, it 
would be exaggerating to call Broad- 
lands a cottage, but it is surely the 
nicest kind of family home.O 
—Elizabeth Lambert 











The drier liqueur. Imported from France. 


- © 1982 80 PROOF IMPORTED FROM FRANCE, JULIUS WILE SONS & CO.. LAKE SUCCESS, NY 11042 


THE MOST IMPORTANT THING OUR REALESTATE EARNS 
ISYOURTRUST 


As one of the country’s most prominent real estate companies, National Property Analysts is able 
to offer you a high degree of security in your investments. 
For more information, please send your inquiry to: William T. Struckell, Esq., National Property Analysts, Inc., 
Marketing Dept., 1804 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, PA 19103. Or call 1-800-223-3821. 


NATIONAL PROPERTY ANALYSTS, INC. 


PHI! LPHIA, NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS, OKLAHOMA CITY 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 





HIDDEN AWAY ON THE second floor of an 
old factory building in the SoHo sec- 
tion of New York City is a gallery 
stocked with treasures originally 
found in eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Japanese farmhouses. The 
furniture, paintings, textiles and dec- 
orative accessories were all made 
by untrained and, for the most part, 
unknown artists. In Japan these ob- 
jects are called mingei, or folkcrafts. 
And appropriately enough, Mingei is 
what Hiroshi and Kinue Sugimoto 
have named their gallery. 

While American folk art has capti- 
vated collectors for years, Japanese 
folk art is still relatively unknown 
outside Japan. “When I first came to 
the United States to study, in 1970, 
I realized that many people were fa- 
miliar with only the very elaborate 
Japanese antiques made for the aris- 
tocracy,” Mr. Sugimoto recalls. “But 
the household furniture and objects 
once used in everyday life in Japan 
have a beauty and spirit all their own. 


Based in an old factory building in SoHo 
Mingei provides ample space for the display of 
farmhouse furnishings. Over six feet tall, a 
“step chest” made of sug! wood in the 19th cen- 
tury expresses the fundamental economy of 
Japanese design. Similar discipline is evident 
in the accompanying wheeled chest, hibachi 
and rice pounder, all from the Meiji period 
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Engaging Japanese Folk Art 


At Mingei, antique Japanese folk art reflects 
the utilitarian beauty of that country’s popu- 
lar crafts. Proprietors of the New York gallery, 
Kinue and Hiroshi Sugimoto, make frequent 
visits to Japan to discover pieces such as this 
19th-century merchant chest and bamboo vase. 





“T became intrigued with Japanese 
folk art because of its strong lines and 
honest craftsmanship,” the dealer 
explains. “These pieces were not 
intended to be elegant or simply dec- 
orative; they were made to serve spe- 
cific functions in the home.” 

Restricted in their choice of suit- 
able furnishings by the lack of solid 
walls in the Japanese house, and the 
traditionally spare interiors, crafts- 
men devised ingenious furniture that 
was at once compact and multipur- 
pose. One of the most practical in- 
ventions, according to Mr. Sugimoto, 
was the “step chest.” A movable stair- 
case Over six feet tall, it was used in 
farmhouses to reach the loft where 
silkworms were raised, as well as for 
storage of household goods. 

Throughout the Mingei gallery, a 
variety of other chests show the prac- 
tical yet imaginative hand of the 
folk artist. A small mid-nineteenth- 
century chest contains several hidden 
drawers and compartments, often 
found in Japanese chests. It was built 
on wheels, to facilitate transportation 
in case of fire—a problem in Japan. 

“Many of the chests made in the 


nineteenth century are quite so- 


“phisticated in their designs,” Mr. 


Sugimoto comments. “And each 
province manufactured its own iden- 
tifiable hardware and fittings, so it is 
easy to tell where a piece was made.” 

Another chest shown in the gallery 
is from Fukushima, a town in north- 
ern Japan, known for producing large 
rounded handles and square locks. 
Designed to be versatile, the piece 
comes in two sections that can be 
stacked or used separately to make 
two low chests. The lacquer finish on 
this chest is also noteworthy. Instead 
of being lacquered to a shiny finish, 
which would hide the grain of the 
wood, the grain is highlighted by lac- 
quer that has been lightly rubbed 
into the surface. The finish both com- 
plements the simplicity of the design 
and makes the surface more durable. 


In addition to chests, other items 
displayed on the walls and tables of 
the shop can be put to use in new 
ways in twentieth-century homes, 





Unsifted clay accounts for the irregular tex- 
ture of ceramics prized for their imperfect 
forms. On the floor, a Tokoname jar, fired in 
the 15th century, presents a rugged dignity, 
mirrored by the lily-filled Shigaraki jar on the 
table. Batik panels, depicting the artisan’s 
industrious and imaginatively crafted sub- 
stitutes for brocade, are from the Meiji period. 





continued on page 180 










‘Charlotte says Bermuda is like a tiny Shangri-la 
in the middle of the ocean. We all agree with her’ 


George and Charlotte Conner and Sandy and Audrey Greene talk about their 14th visit to Bermuda. 


“The moment you arrive, Bermudians 
make you feel like 
you've been here a long time.” 


“There's an understated 
elegance here. 
It's part of the island.” 


| » Couldnt you use a little 
: Bermuda right now? 





: 


| See your Travel Agent or write Bermuda, Dept.0739, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10111 or Suite 1010, 44 School St., Boston, 4 rr 
Mass. 02108 or 300 North State St., Chicago, Ill. 60610 or Suite 2008, 235 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 
} % 
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Engaging Japanese Folk Art 
continued from page 178 


proving the adaptability of the origi- 
nal designs. A huge hook used a cen- 
tury ago to suspend a kettle over an 
open fireplace makes an unusual 

~ piece of sculpture. Baskets originally 
made to catch fish or wash grain are 
being purchased to display flowers, 
as are large stone urns once used to 
store grain or water. 

Stoneware and ceramic objects are 
among the older pieces in the gallery. 
Some date as far back as 200 B.c. 
“Most of the ceramics have a simple, 











Asymmetry lends a compelling beauty to a sugi 
wood merchant chest decorated with hand- 


some iron fittings. This 19th-century piece con- 
trasts with the more refined appearance of 
wooden temple figures from the Muromachi 
(left) and 17th-century Edo periods. The 17th- 
century scroll depicts the monk Ryonyo. Wood 
implements were made in the 19th century. 











: sturdy feeling,” Mr. Sugimoto notes. 
ANY = “The craftsmen didn’t spend a lot of 
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time creating one fine object; instead, 


FO hPa SS 4 2 
T S J © 
oil ac ues they produced hundreds of the same 
plate or bowl. These Japanese artisans 
(with Kenworthey Damask shown in wheat) were well-trained and speedy work- 


100% Cotton fabric in enchanting colorways, in stock for immediate delivery. ers. And while the ceramics don’t 
have the finely worked details of ob- 


SFG ae jects made for the aristocracy, they 
a have freer lines, which can be as 
e - . MAC - I 4 00nd Wh powerful as abstract sculpture. 
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P.O. Box 230, Exton, Pennsylvania 19341 (215)363-5660 “Most of our pieces were made in a 
BOs peepee ceeen.. Houston + Los Angeles: traditional manner. Fathers taught 
Miami * New York « Philade!phia ¢ San Francisco : . ‘ 
- YA their sons a certain design, and that 
= design was practiced and perfected, 
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or the fine homes of the world. 


AT! 


iu, House of Denmark, 404-876-4815, BALTIMORE: Poggenpohl Studio, 301-296-2995. BELLEVUE (WA): Scan Design Kitchens, 206-454-7220. CHICAGO: Tarlos Kitchens, 312-764-6289. 
~~ DALLAS: Poggenpoh! Dallas, 214-247-2628. DENVER: Kitchens by Singer, 303-623-4517. EVANSTON (IL): Karlson Kitchens, 312-491-1300, FLORHAM PARK (NJ): Leonardis Kitchens, 201-966-0944. 
: Lee railed it Gree eran 713-522-2000. KANSAS CITY: Broadway Home Genter, 816-942-8910. LOS ANGELES: La Cuisine 2000, 213-652-3472. MINNEAPOLIS: Poggenpohl Design, (April 1983). 
~e NEW YORK: Hastings Tile/Kitchen Studio, 212-755-2710. SAN FRANCISCO: Landsberg & Associates, 415-864-5440. WINSTON-SALEM; Studio Kitchens, 919-761-1231. 


s To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send $5.50 for full color catalogues. 
Poggenpohl USA Corp:, P.0. Box 10AD2, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666. Poggenpohl cabinetry manufactured by Fr. Poggenpohl KG, West Germany. Est. 1892. 
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FLEUR DU LAC YACHT CLUB 


DAIS NIMES 


$1.6 to $2.6 Million 
West Shore, Lake Tahoe 


Twenty two lakefront chateaux .. . 
each, a masterwork. 


4000 West Lake Boulevard, Highway 89 
Tahoe Pines, California 
| \Mailing Address: 
Post Office Box 628, 
Homewood, California 95718 
(916) 525-5263 
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Engaging Japanese Folk Art 


coninued from page 180 


and ultimately passed on to the next 
generation. As a result, individuality 
in‘Japanese folk art is not found in 
new patterns, but in the small acci- 


~ dental touches of the artist.” 


Individuality and a true sense of 
the Japanese spirit can be seen in 
many of the religious figures and 
paintings found in the gallery. Since 
religion is an integral part of life in 
Japan, it isa prevalent theme in much 
of the folk art. Centuries-old stone 
figures still exist, and one that Mr. 


At Mingei, carved stone reflects the naive 
quality of pieces made for daily use. These 
19th-century objects include a decorative 
grindstone, and a wash basin designed for dis- 
play ina garden. An I8th-century Jizd, or Bud- 
dha, appears without the usual apron and bib. 


Sugimoto displays is a Jiz6é figure 
made in 1740. Its crisp, expressive de= 
tails reveal the special reverence ac- 
corded these Buddhist figures. 

The Sugimotos have become ex- 
pert in searching out pieces of the 
finest quality for their gallery. 
Twice a year they make trips to Japan, 
traveling separately through the 
countryside. “It is important for us to 
split up and see things by ourselves,” 
Mrs. Sugimoto says. “First impres- 
sions are usually the most important, 
and if we’re together it is harder to 
judge an object impersonally. Besides, 
we are interested in different things. 
My husband gravitates toward the 


continued on page 184 
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TAKE 
AN ALITALIA 
TOUR 
OF ITALY. 


OR 











TAKE YOUR 
CHANCES. 








Everyone in the tour business wants his clients to have the 
best vacation possible. 

But Alitalia has done more than anyone else to make sure 
that’s exactly what you get. 

First, by giving you more tours to choose from. Ten times as 
many as our major competitor. So you'll never find yourself in a 
place you didn’t really want to visit. 

Next, we arranged for more departures by far than anyone 
else. Our Intermezzo Italia Tours leave 1,325 times a year. So 
there’s less chance you'll have to leave on a Thursday when you 
really wanted to go on Tuesday. 

What’s more, we guarantee our departures. Even if you’re 
the only one on the tour, you'll leave as scheduled. 

Finally, we guarantee our prices* So even if prices soar next 
summer, the price of your land package won't budge. 

In fact, about the only thing we haven't been able to 
improve is the weather. But remember, they don’t call it Sunny 


Italy for nothing. *This guarantee does not cover taxes. 
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Engaging Japanese Folk Art 
continued from page 182 


bamboo and wood objects, and I fa- — 
vor ceramics, baskets and old textiles, — 


I adore looking for handwoven 
bedcovers and Ainu robes, because 


“they have such beautiful designs, 


Unfortunately such textiles are be- 
coming very rare these days. 

“In fact,” she adds, “as Japanese folk- 
crafts have become more popular in 
Japan in recent years, everything has 
become harder to find. With each trip 
we find we have to travel deeper into 
remote sections of the countryside.” 





Suspended from the ceiling, a 19th-century 
jizai, or kettle hook, affirms the Japanese ar- 
tisan’s ability to transform household objects 
into beguiling works of art. One of many such 
pieces at Mingei, it is rivaled by the masterful 
brushwork of an 18th-century ink painting. 





The Sugimotos’ strong feelings for 
the unpretentious aesthetics of Jap- 
anese folk art have perhaps been 
honed by their dual careers as artists. 
She is a painter, and he is an accom- 
plished photographer. They agree 
that their artwork would not be the 
same without the compelling inspira- 
tion of their antiques. “We study that 
which is old, in order to create 
new and original work,” Mr. Sugimoto 
says. “These antiques are so powerful 
that they have a profound effect on our 
visual sense. In a way, our lives are 
balanced between the best of both 
worlds—the old and the new.” 

—Carol Vogel 
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WARD FI in collaboration with Gloria F. Ross 


INCORPORATED and the Andre Emmerich Gallery for the estate of 


HANS HOFMANN 


presents 





Blue Loup 1956: Edition limited to 100, size as shown 4' x 7'6” 


These wallrugs/carpets replicate in pure wool Hans Hofmann’s original 
maquettes which were created in 1956 for a piazza in the Peruvian city of Chimbote. 
The designs are available in flat loop texture, in the original Hans Hofmann 
colors only, in size shown, or in any enlargement of the original proportions. 


EDWARD FIELDS » 232 EAST 59th STREET » NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 » 212-759-2200 











THE DAWN OF 
~NEW ELEGANCE FOR 
_ THE BATH AND KITCHEN 
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We offer major collections of 
English formal and country furniture, 
Oriental furniture, paintings, 
porcelains, and accessories 

on eight gallery floors 

comfortably arranged 

for your careful inspection. 


New York’s leading showcase for 
the professional buyer of antiques. 


Kentshire Galleries 





(212) 673-6644 


37 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10003 








UNITED STATES SILVER COMPANY 
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Karastan brings back a time when men were men, 
women were women and rugs were wool, 





INTRODUCING 
KARASTAN’S 
“WILLIAMSBURG”™ RUG 
COLLECTION. 

Karastan went to Colonial 
Williamsburg and decided to 
recreate a group of rare 17th and 
18th century Oriental rugs found 
in the more stylish homes (and § 
even a humble palace) of the time. | 

Working with Williamsburg § 
museum curators, we copied the § 
designs and colors as closely as 
possible, even to the exact size 
of the patterns themselves. The 
one you see here, for example, 
was recreated from a late 18th 
century Turkish rug popular with 
the more discriminating colonists. 

While we were forcedto  & 
employ some modern technology, § 
we did remain faithful to many 
of the processes used then: weav- 
ing through the back the finest 
worsted wools, skein-dyeing 
for accuracy and clarity of color, 
and, finally, washing the rugs to 
produce their rich luster and 
mellow colors. 

You see, while everyone 
else just talks about bringing back 
the good old days, ; 
Karastan has finally 
something about it. 





However, dontt let it be said that Karastan can't 
also keep up with the times. 


| 
| 


INTRODUCING 
KARASTAN’S 
“WILLIAMSBURG”™ 
CARPET COLORS. 

As Karastan toured Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, we picked up 
a little local color. 

The result is a new luxuri- 
ous velvet carpet in 29 histor- 
ically inspired hues. 

These unusually soft, ele- 
gant colors were designed to 
coordinate with collections of 
Colonial Williamsburg fabrics, 
wallpapers and paints created by 
other fine makers. 

However, when decorating, 
you needn’t restrict yourself to 
pre-revolutionary ideas. Each 
color goes just as well with to- 
day’s furnishings as it did with 
the decor of 200 years ago. 

There’s one advantage our 
WILLIAMSBURG Carpet gives you 
that the colonists never even 
dreamed of: a thick pile of soil- 
hiding, wear-resistant, static- 
controlled ANTRON® I nylon. 

Finally, you might want to 
consider that while our Colonial 
Williamsburg collection is quite 
new, it does have a rather 
impressive heritage. Namely754 
years of Karastan quality. 








Invest in | 


Maslan) | 





: 
( Wllianibeg ™ identifies trademarks owned by the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. Karastan Rug Mills, a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 
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F. Schumacher and Company — The New Traditionalists 


“THE MAJORITY OF people who are 
buying carpets, wallcoverings and 
fabrics today have a taste for the tra- 
ditional,” says Philip Puschel, presi- 
dent of F. Schumacher and Company, 
the New York-based fabric firm 
known for prints derived from eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century de- 
signs. “In looking at studies about the 
way people live, you can see that 
more and more people are living 
the way their parents did. They’re 
settling down with families and liv- 
ing in comfortable houses. For these 
people ‘traditional’ may mean the 
Bauhaus and Scandinavian Modern 
styles, which became popular in the 
1950s, as well as Colonial or Victorian.” 

Schumacher, a large firm with a 
history spanning almost a hundred 
years, is uniquely fitted to serve this 
expanded “traditional” market. “We 
have a reputation for good eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century re- 
productions,” says Mr. Puschel. “For 
decades we have produced all the 
Colonial Williamsburg fabric and 
wallcovering reproductions, as well 





ABOVE: In the Palisades wool rug, crisply de- 
fined flowers evoke the sharp realism of a 
botanical drawing. A custom-made design, it 
exemplifies the firm’s special care in creat- 


ing floor coverings to complement the colors 
and patterns of their documentary fabrics 
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At F. Schumacher and Company, New York, 
tradition is the touchstone for fabric and rug 
design. “We focus on the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies,” says Philip Puschel, president, who 
supervises the archive of historical patterns. 





as adaptations of antique prints and 
brocades culled from museums and 
our own collection of document fab- 
rics. But over the years we’ve also 
commissioned contemporary artists 
to create designs. Frank Lloyd Wright 
designed for us in the 1950s, and we 
offer a current collection called More 
Aerobics, by Jack Prince. Still, in keep- 
ing with our past, we also have a new 
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group of fabrics called Viennese, 
which is luxuriously Victorian. 

“The Viennese collection was done 
‘mit Schlag,’ says Robert Herring, 
vice-president of Schumacher since 
1968. “That expression, literally ‘with 
whipped cream,’ is used by the Vien- 
nese to describe anything—from mu- 
sic to paintings—done with Baroque 
flourishes.” Mr. Herring points out 
that Schumacher’s history has cov- 
ered nearly a century of varied fabric 
styles. “Frederick Schumacher came 
to the United States from Alsace-Lor- 
raine in the late nineteenth century 
and established a small imported- 
fabric firm,” he says. ‘When the firm 
started to prosper and weave its own 
fabrics, around the turn of the cen- 
tury, it expanded with showrooms in 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston. 
Then Mr. Schumacher sent for his 
nephew, Pierre Pozier.” 

“Pierre Pozier was my mother’s 
father,” says Mr. Puschel, “and I’ve 
worked for the company since 1966. 
We try to keep things in the family. 
We've developed our own traditions, 


LEFT: In the showroom, Schumacher’s Moro 
cotton, from the Andalusia collection, enfolds 
an alcove used for the selection of fabrics. 
ABOVE: Eibiswald cotton celebrates the Vic- 
torian spirit of the Viennese collection, with 
flowers blossoming against luxuriant foliage. 
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Entire room settings 


Wendelighting 


makes them all 
more exciting! 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using Our unique optical projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
our free illustrated folder ‘Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector” by writing 
Wendelighting, Dept. A, 9068 Culver Blvd 
Culver City, CA., 90230, 213/559-4310. 
In the East, call 212/682-8775. In the 
Midwest, call 312/664-5362 


Showrooms open by appointment only. 
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WENDELIGHTING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 
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F. Schumacher and Company — The New Traditionalists 
continued from page 190 


but we haven’t been bound by them. 

“For instance, our Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg designs have changed 
since we started that association in 
the late thirties. The colors in the 
prints and woven fabrics are much 
bolder now. We used to think that the 
vegetable dyes used in the eighteenth 
century produced soft, muted colors, 
but we’ve found out that the fabrics 
that survive have simply faded. In 
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From the Williamsburg collection, Morning 
Glory chintz illustrates Schumacher’s interest 
in the revival of 18th-century museum fabrics. 


FELICIANO 


was printed upside down. We were 
careful to copy that mistake, even 
though it makes the fabric harder to 
match when it’s used.” 

_ In addition to the Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg collection, Schumacher 
makes reproductions from other re- 
stored villages and communities. 
“Each restoration has its own charac- 
ter,” says Mr. Herring. “We re- 
produce fabrics from Mystic Seaport 





Geometrics animate the surface of a turn-of- 


the-century kilim, imported by Schumacher 
for their large collection of rugs and carpets. 





fact, people in the eighteenth century 
liked bright cherry red, royal blue 
and pumpkin yellow.” 

Mr. Herring adds, “I used to be 
puzzled by paintings of interiors at 
Versailles, because the colors are so 
bright, even garish. I thought, ‘Isn’t 
it remarkable that Colonial America 
had the good taste to use softer col- 
ors.’ But as a matter of fact, there just 
weren't as many paintings surviving 
to show us that Colonial colors were 
downright garish, too.” 

The meticulous attention to detail 
that Schumacher has shown in their 
Williamsburg colors extends to their 
insistence on reproducing the idio- 
syncrasies found in hand-printed pe- 
riod fabrics. “In the Williamsburg 
collection there is a floral print called 
Raleigh Tavern,” says Mr. Puschel, “in 
which one of the original hand blocks 


in Connecticut, Sleepy Hollow in 
New York and Old Sturbridge Village 
in Massachusetts. The Sturbridge Vil- 
lage fabrics, for instance, are much 
more homespun and simple than the 
ones from Williamsburg, because 
Sturbridge was a country farming vil- 
lage, not a Colonial capital.” 

Along with the historical fabrics and 
wallcoverings, Schumacher also has 
an extensive collection of rugs. Like 
those of many other firms, their 
rug division has evolved from an em- 
phasis on the broadloom woven car- 
peting popular thirty years ago, to the 
imported and custom-designed rugs 
in demand today. “People are more 
interested in individual rugs now,” 
says Mr. Puschel. “They want rugs 
with a signature, you could say, so we 
import kilims and antique Oriental 
rugs, and we have a special collection 
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| Tmagine basking in the luxurious 

armth of a five-star resort while a 

rid of icy. majesty unfolds before 

#your eyes. That's a Princess Cruise 

to Alaska. 

_.Come.away with us to 
4. thelast frontier. 


Through the Inside Passage where 
wildflowers bloom. Past the green 
eternity of virgin timber to Glacier 
Bay where tranquil waters mirror 
towering cliffs of ice. 

We wrap you in comfort from 
the moment you step aboard. With 
one cheerful crew member for every 
two guests. British officers whose 
charm is only rivaled by their 
expertise. And a whole boatload of 
new friends and things to do. 

Together you'll explore this 
world of pure beauty while Italian 
chefs prepare a world of pure delight. 
Fettuccini Alfredo. Veal Saltimbocca. 
Shrimp Flambé. Juicy steaks. Baked 
Alaska. Served with easy grace by 
our Italian dining staff. 

In the evening, stunning enter- 

» tainment! Full musical productions. 

Comedy. Magic. Every night some- 

thing big, bright and beautiful. 

Ona ship designed especially 

for luxury Cruising, you'll stop 

SS atthe most fascinating ports 

. ia Se wr ~along this rugged.coast. Places like 

= wanes < Skagway—rich with the memories 
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glories of Czarist Russia. The frontier 
capital, Juneau— still reveling in its 
rough-and-tumble past. Our exclu- 
sive Princess Discovery Program® 
will bring them vividly to life with 
words, slides and movies. You'll see 
every port through the eyes of an 
expert and return home enriched. 

All this is waiting for you ona 
Princess. And only on a Princess. 

All the first-class cruising pleasures 
that make all the difference in 
the world. 

So join us. Sail roundtrip from 
Vancouver or San Francisco. Choose 
from three magnificent ships and 40 
sailings ranging from 7 to 12 days. 
Call a travel agent today. Ask to see 
our colorful 1983 Cruiseguide. Or 
write Princess Cruises, Dept. ADA43, 
2029 Century Park East, Los Angeles, 
CA 90067. 
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Your taste has become finer. 
Has your china? 


For your “nouvelle” taste, consider Pamplemousse, 
‘anew sophisticated creation from Haviland Limoges. 
The elegant French motif is country chic at its finest. 
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The Designer's edge; 
it’s beveled. 


Nothing says elegance like fine beveled glass. As a 
design tool, beveled glass is easy to use and affordable. 
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Whether in windows, hanging pieces or doors, 
beveled glass is a flexible edge in your 
design work. 








— 
For a beautiful full color brochure, = am 
send $5.00 to: % 


Bevelea Glass Designs. 


General Offices: Indianapolis Decorative Arts Center» 5420 N. College Ave. « Indianapolis, IN 46220 
(317) 257-9357 (800) 428-5746 
Regional Sales Office: 336 North Foot Hill Road, Suite 205 « Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
(213) 858-1018 (800) 547-7017 WATS 


DIVISION OF LARRY ROBERTSON ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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F. Schumacher and Company — 
The New Traditionalists 
continued from page 192 


of hand-sculpted rugs from Califor- 


nia. We also adapt designs from our 


fabrics, for rugs, and sometimes we 
print fabrics with designs adapted 


~ from Oriental rugs.” 


Robert Herring points out that 
Schumacher’s long tradition of his- 
torical accuracy has led to their fab- 
rics being sought for the White 
House. “Our fabrics are in the Blue 
Room and the Gold Room,” he says, 
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Spontaneous brushstrokes enliven Schu- 
macher’s Soaring cotton print, one of eleven 
patterns from the firm’s Aerobics collection. 





“and they have also been used in 
the Justices’ Quarters at the Supreme 
Court.” Schumacher has also been at 
the service of major cultural institu- 
tions. “We have woven the curtains 
for the Metropolitan Opera House, 
the San Francisco Opera House and 
the New York State Theater,” says 
Philip Puschel. Weaving such large 
pieces of fabric included taking major 
construction considerations into ac- 
count. “When our first curtain for the 
New York State Theater was pulled 
up before opening night, a rough 
concrete surface on the back of the 
proscenium arch ripped the material. 
A man had to be sent up to scrape the 
wall surface before the performance, 
and we had to restitch the curtain 
while it was still hanging.” 

With their delicate balance of 
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Li Cheng and Tom Lee sang 
the praises of the same lily pad. 












Eleventh century artist Li Ch’eng 
| and clients of Tom Lee sing the praises 
of the same Lee Jofa lily pads. 
Come with your a 
designer to see the 
Lee Jofa decorative A 
fabrics at the 
D&D Building, 
979 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., and 
in other major cities. 


Lee Jofa 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS DENVER 
HOUSTON LOS ANGELES MIAMI NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON Sr 
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change and continuity, Schumacher 


e 
Ocal ont. is versatile enough to create modern 


; ; ; designs with echoes of past creations. 

Focal Point® cornice mouldings of tough lightweight Geographics, which appeared 
Endure-all.™ Beauty that appears hand-sculpted, molded <1 of re 

in single members that install with hammer and nails, all of 1982, 1s described by Fhilip 





come ready to paint or stain. In short, Focal Point makes Puschel as “a softening of traditional 

master craftsmanship feasible for today’s homes. patterns for a modern environment. 
Choose from the industry’s largest selection of patterns Geographics draws on the decorative 
to add drama to any style, especially contemporary. Take elements of the past, but uses them in 
your timeless designs right to the top. With Focal Point. a contemporary way, in much the 


Send $3 for our brochures. 


Dept. AD43/2005 Marietta Road, NW. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318/404-351-0820 


same manner that some country furni- 
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The pastels of postmodern architectural draw- 
ings inspired the tones of the Bannister cotton 
chintz from Schumacher’s Images collection. 





ture suggests a contemporary style.” 
The ideal combination of a new 
look deriving from familiar sources 
lies in the Schumacher Images: New 
Traditionalists collection. “This collec- 
tion drew its inspiration from the. 
postmodern work of today’s archi- 
tects and designers,” Robert Herring 
explains. “They inspired us to apply 
our own records of historical textiles 
to a group of contemporary fabrics.” 
Like F. Schumacher itself, Images 
comes out of the past into the pres- 
ent. The Colonial richness of Wil- 
liamsburg high style, the spareness of 
Sturbridge country crafts, the variety 
of Victorian revivals, all of these, and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, too, are drawn 

on in today’s new freedom. 0 
—Jeffrey Simpson 


Tevere| meals inc. “ Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 


: rooms” are available through interior designers. 
is only one. 

















































A pairof late 18th Century 

Adam period lead vases. T he handles 
are of entwined serpents. 

Height:211’ Width: 25” Depth:18” 





Period panelled rooms in pine and oak. 
Antique chimney pieces in marble, stone and wood. 
Life-size classical bronze and marble statues. 
Superb wrought iron entrance gates. Garden temples, 
vases, seats, fountains, statues etc. 
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For further information please contact Mr Derek Crowther, 
Crowther of Syon Lodge Limited - Busch Corner - London Road 


Isleworth » Middlesex - TW7 5BH - England. Also visit our Gallery at 

Tel: 01144 1560 7978 Telex: 8951308. : Old Bond Street House, 
LONDON Situated between London’‘s West End and Heathrow Airport, 6 Old Bonds 

Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m. —5 p.m; 5 on treet, 

Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m.-— 4.30 p.m. Mayfair, London. 












Preview the premier edition of the 
Architectural Digest ART AND ANTIQUES ANNUAL 


For the first time, Architectural Digest has compiled for you 
the finest, the most splendid of the worlds of art, antiques 
and decorative arts collecting—in one special edition. 


The Architectural Digest ART AND ANTIQUES ANNUAL will 
also bring you authoritative investment information, current 
directions in the collecting market and an expanded 
“Reader’s Directory” listing of galleries. 


Filled with exquisite color photographs, the Architectural 
Digest ART AND ANTIQUES ANNUAL will be produced with 
the same distinctive quality that has made Architectural Digest 
internationally famous. 
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Mail to: Architectural Digest, Dept. 62588 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 
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Name : : = : #9001A1 
(please print) The Architectural Digest 
Address aS 6 > es Art and Antiques 
Annual $4.95 

City = —____ Please add $1.00 per : 
t for shipping and : . 
| ‘geaee Zip ending ee To reserve your copy at the special 
| Check payable to Architectural Digest ; preview price of $4.95 just mail 
| (add 6% sales tax if delivered in California) 5 in the coupon a t ay. 
| (VISA O MasterCard (Diners Club © American Express : ee ; lef tod y 


: : Your copy will be mailed to you 
Exp date eS Card: ~ = 2 ° upon publication in November 1983. 
: Offer good through June 30, 1983. 
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SEAUT QUALITY ® 

Discover the Congoleum *difference in Discover the meticulous care and attention 4 
no-wax vinyl flooring. A special sense of that goes into Congoleum. Every inch of even 
style. Marvelously rich colors and textures. floor is hand-checked at every stage of manu- 
Luxuriously easy care Discover the complete 


( facture. Congoleum quality means the best. _ 
collection at your Congoleum Studio Show- 
case of Floors” retailer.* 






a 


ave your Congoleum Studio Showcase of Floors™ retailer, call toll-free 1-800-447-2882. 
he Congoleum retailer nearest you, see the Yellow Pages under “Floor Materials.’ Shown here: 


Pacemaker II" Harmony Court” style 3233. 


— Congoleum 


DISCOVER FLOORS OF TIMELESS BEAUTY. 


DURABILITY 
Discover the durability of high-performance 
Chromabond; the unique Congoleum process 
that ensures superior wear and resistance 
to stains and mildew. 
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EXCLUSIVE LIMITED WARRANTY 
Congoleum warrants that its resilient floor- 
ing with Chromabond will not change in 
color or design because of wear, mildew or 
alkaline for a period of five years from the 
date of original purchase. For complete 
details, see your Studio Showcase 
of Floors” retailer? 


Congoleum 


FLOORS OF TIMELESS BEAUTY. 
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“1 CAN PLAY MANY Characters, as a de- 
signer,” says Kalef Alaton, enumerat- 
ing the attractions of his chosen field. 
“I’m able to live in different times, 
visit all parts of the world, and absorb 
the influences of an enormous vari- 
ety of people.” This receptiveness to 
the unlimited possibilities of his pro- 
fession has kept the interior designer 
in demand by clients all over the 
world, though his base remains 
Beverly Hills, California. 

“My favorite project is always the 
one I’m involved with at the particu- 
lar moment.” This commitment has 
earned him an international reputa- 
tion for homes combining a seem- 
ingly spontaneous unity with an 
element of surprise. He favors an en- 
thusiastic, dedicated client: “I can 
function only if my clients are excited 
about the project. If I feel they’ve lost 
interest, I tell them. I’m very deter- 
mined, and I never give up. The 
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Watercolor renderings of a Beverly Hills home 
making a choice among design options, reflect the desigi 
hues and porcelain accents. ABOVE: A chiseled stone table 
designed by Mr. Alaton, distinguishes the corner of an 
RIGHT: Pale colors and canvas and wicker furnishings crea 
effect in the pool house, and mirror the mood of the gardens b« 
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The World of Kalef Alaton 





To interior designer Kalef Alaton, the concept 
of combining diverse styles is like “acquiring 
friends—young and old, each unique.” In his 
home, a range of pieces affirms his forte for 
designing “on both sides of the spectrum.” 








1 to aid the client in 
ier S taste for soft 
one ofa pair 
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_client is my inspiration,” he adds, 


& 


‘and I spend a lot of time with each 
one. I establish a rapport, then I at- 
tempt to discover the person’s style.” 

Mr. Alaton attributes his fascination 
with the diversity of cultures to his 
childhood. Born in the Middle East 
and educated in Europe, he had an 
early goal of becoming an artist, and 
studied painting and sculpture in 
Paris. “I had very relaxed parents,” he 
recalls, “They allowed me to be a poor 
student, but a very good artist.” 

At the age of sixteen he turned his 
aspirations to interior design, study- 
ing with renowned Russian designer 
Oscar Mourinsky. In the same year, 
he completed his first project: a house 
for his father. Although the elder 
Alaton was an executive in the steel 
industry, he pursued design as an 
avocation and enjoyed browsing 
through antiques shops with his son. 
Today Kalef Alaton speaks five 
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Introducing the Omega Manhattan. The finest 
Swiss quartz chronometer money can buy. 


Water-resistant. In stainless steel and 0) Co Fam Fs} 4 
gold, or stainless steel. 


To find out where you can acquire one, write to us. 
We're at 301 East 57th Street, New York, 10022. 
Two floors above Rolls Royce. 


9) 
OMEGA 


In Canada, write to: Omega Watch Company (Canada) Ltd./Ltée., 
70 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J9. 














TREGANOWAN 


ERNEST TREGANOWAN. INC. 


306 East 61 Street, New York, N.Y. 10021, (212) PL5-1050 
Boston: Ernest Treganowan. (617) 542-8485 

Dallas: David Sutherland, (214) 742-6501 

Denver: David Sutherland, (303) 825-7575 

Houston: David Sutherland, (713) 961-7886 


Antique, Semi Antique and Contemporary carpet and rug designs. 

















Exquisite small scale 
chest on chest. Superb 
oyster figured walnut 
inside and out with 
satinwood stringing and 
banding. Height: 57%"'; 
Width: 36'’; Depth: 18’’. 
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Manheim Galleries 
New Orleans 


109 Royal Street « New Orleans, LA 70130 
(504) 568-1901 
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The World of Kalef Alaton 


continued from page 202 


languages fluently. He has lived in 
cities throughout the world, but Paris 
and Rome remain his favorites: “I 
love them for their beauty, history 


- and scale. I rediscover them on 


each visit.” Although he originally 
came to the United States to work for 
a large design firm, he started his 
own remarkably successful company 
in 1973 with a partner, Janet Polizzi. 

Mr. Alaton contends it is usually 





Typifying Mr. Alaton’s taste for the juxtaposi- 
tion of old and new, a Thai drum serves as a 
pivotal foil to the contemporary surroundings. 





much more difficult for a designer to 
create an environment for himself 
than for a client. His own life bears 
witness to this belief: He purchased a 
home more than two years ago, yet it 
is still being completed. “There are so 
many options in design,” he explains, 
“and the most challenging aspect of 
the job is channeling those options to 
meet a client’s needs. It’s more diffi- 
cult to design my own project, be- 
cause my ideas vary from day to day. 
My plans keep changing, and my 
current residence is becoming more 
and more cluttered with items I’m 
collecting for the new house.” 

Mr. Alaton escapes the distractions 
of clutter by traveling. “I love to stay 
in hotels. I work almost eighteen 
hours a day, seven days a week, and I 
like to come home to very impersonal 
surroundings. A hotel room gives me 
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MODEL WAVE 
design arch.Giovanni Offredi 


Fabric designed by 
(faIsSOND) exclusively for Saporiti 
Engraved leathers by GUIDO PASQUALI 
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Designer: Tom O'Toole, New York City 


Not merely space in which to live. Space that’s alive with beauty, taste, 
comfort, familiarity . . . and the personality of the owner. All made possi- 
ble by custom design—and custom-built Wood-Mode Cabinetry. Learn 
how Wood-Mode can transform any room into living space. Get 
Picturebook VI by sending your name, address and $3.00 to Wood- 
Mode Cabinetry, Dept. 17, Kreamer, Snyder Co., PA 17833. 
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GEORGE W. HANSEN, INC. 
421 E. 24 St., N.Y.C. 10010 (212) 674-2130 
Vivian Watson, Dallas Shears & Window, Denver/San Francisco 
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The World of Kalef Alaton 


continued from page 204 


this feeling. I bring a few magazines 
and books, and I’m very much at 
hore. When I live among surround- 
ings that have no personality—and a 
- hotel usually doesn’t, unless it’s in a 
very charming place like the south of 
France—I have more time and space 
to think clearly. I’m a very balanced 
person in this respect. Once I’ve been 
in a city for twenty-four hours, I feel 
as though I’ve always lived there.” 
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Fond of massing collections, the designer 
arranged a cluster of ancient terra-cotta 
objects atop an ebonized Portuguese chest. 





Frequently Mr. Alaton’s travels 
take him on shopping excursions 
across Europe. His only criterion for 
purchasing objects, whether for him- 
self or his clients, is superior quality. 
“I work very spontaneously. I don’t 
plan anything. I might go into a shop 
with one thing in mind and buy 
something completely different. 

“T’m inspired by everything in my 
environment,” he continues. “Al- 
though this can result in a conglom- 
eration of pieces, I feel I can achieve 
quality by mixing a variety of styles. I 
might combine an old piece with 
something very modern, but I don’t 
know how it will look until the pieces 
are placed together.” 

Mr. Alaton’s personal collections 
fall under such diverse categories as 
Middle Eastern tiles, Cypriot pottery, 
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Graced with the charm and grandeur of 
the original Sheppard King Estate, The 
Mansion on Turtle Creek stands beyond 
comparison. The hotel’s impeccable 
roma (em nncetnceywilo) cemeltaviercarleveme) (ecm 
world hospitality create a timeless 
environment of unmatched dimension. 
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2821 Turtle Creek Boulevard 
Dallas, Texas 75219 
214/559-2100 
800/527-5432 


I },| The“Jeading-Hotels of thé World. 
*800/223-1230 
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indulges the most discerning and most 
eminently successful business, social 
and professional clientele in the grandest 
manner. European comfort, superb cuisine 
and understated elegance make The 
Remington on Post Oak Park a classic. 
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Onn Post Oak Park ae 


1919 Briar Oaks Lane 

Houston, Texas 77027 
* 713/840-7600 
800/231-9802 


IR] TheTeadingHotels of the World. 
800/223-1230 


In the Rosewood Tradition of Excellence 
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Greek and Roman statuary, Russian 
silver, and fine eighteenth-century 
French furniture. “When I was 
young,” he recalls, “designers used 
French furniture of the eighteenth 
“century almost exclusively. As I grew 
up, design became cleaner and less 
ornate. It’s interesting how I’ve re- 
turned to French furniture of that era, 
because now I can mix it with other 
pieces. A designer couldn't always do 
that. Today, furnishing a complete 
room in that style would be too 





4 mA 
And imagination soars, with a look : < 
Van Luit alone achieves: depth, dimension, All I & | Core 
texture. Suddenly, a room is An Original. . 3 
Shown here is the “Grandiflora” pattern. WALLCOVERINGS FABINGS : 
In 4 different color combinations, it’s in do00° Aa Chevy. Chace Duive: 5 
the collection called “A Walk in the Park’’ Los Angeles, CA 90039 


Fancifully decorated Ottoman ceramics in Kalef 
Alaton’s home establish an effective contrast 
with the restrained tones of a Regency table. 








NAGA ANTIQUES 


IW evathaelelateWiclentecmytleleteleere) expensive, and I don’t think it would 
be practical for modern life. The con- 
cept of combining styles is similar to 
acquiring friends. It’s nice to have 
young friends and old friends, each 
unique. In the same way, I can design 
on both sides of the spectrum and 
achieve a satisfactory result.” 

An extensive library is also promi- 
nent among Mr. Alaton’s collections. 
Although he’s constantly purchasing 
new volumes, he makes an important 
distinction: “I read books, I don’t col- 
lect books. I have a fabulous library, 
but everything I’ve purchased is ei- 
ther for research or for pleasure. I 
won't buy a book simply because it’s 
rare.” In addition, he has subscribed 
to certain art magazines for over 
twenty-five years and retains his col- 
lection of these issues as part of his 














{ ware! pucmenttorn Our vast collection library. Says the designer: “T read all 
Lantique Japa * : 
the time. I’m particularly aware of 
SCREEN GALLERY BY APPT. movements in fashion and in archi- 
2AST 74TH STREET z 
NY.N.Y. 734-9245 tecture. I’d make a great spy, because 


I read about, and look at, everything.” 


MREENS, SCULPTURE, 
TORATION. 
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Villeroy & Boch ceramic tile has advantages over other materials: 
long life, beauty, easy maintenance-and most importantly, increasing the value 
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so designing a room is as simple as choosing the best... 
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The world’s largest ceramic producer, founded in 1748 


Why is Villeroy & Boch 
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\leroy & Boch (USA) Inc., PO Box 103 AD , Pine Brook, NJ 07058 (201) 575-0550/ 3111 East Mira Loma Avenue, Anaheim, CA 92806 (714) 632-9770./ In Canada: CERATEC, Inc. 





. - Tiles: Clichy (3186) 10-5/8” x 16-1/2” x 7/16,” (3185) 6” x 6” x 7/16," Color 523/525 











~ Show her she’s the reason 
its never been lonely at the top. 
















A carat or more—one in a million. 
Every diamond is rare. 
But of all diamonds found, a solitaire of 
a carat or more is only one in a million. 
And, like love, becomes more precious 
with time. 
A miracle among miracles. 
Born from the earth. Reborn on a woman. 
9 The extraordinary diamond 
~ Of a carat or more. 
_ Show the world you couldn't have made 
it without her. 


. diamond is forever. DeBeers 
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Acarator 
more has a 
certain ring 

toit. 


This collection of 
Blacal Merten loyslemsteron 
is available at 
fine eve stores 


everywhere. 


TERRELL 


Creators of Fine Jewelry 


© 1983 Terrell & Company 
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The World of Kalef Alaton 
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In addition to researching and ac- 
quiring pieces for clients, Mr. Alaton 
often designs furniture. Although he 
may purchase such items as tables, 
chests and chairs, he prefers to design 
the sofas and beds himself, for special 
comfort. However, after he creates a 
piece, he files the plans and never 
uses them again, preferring to ap- 
proach each project differently. 

Depending upon the location of a 
project, Mr. Alaton attempts to em- 
ploy as many local craftsmen, and use 
as many indigenous materials, as pos- 
sible. “I’m always making new dis- 


Says the designer, 
“I'd make a great spy, 
because I read about, and 
look at, everything.” 


coveries,” he says. ‘Perhaps Ill locate 
a contractor in the area who can show 
me anew method of construction. My 
job is a great learning experience.” 

When the designer begins a new 
project, he first investigates the archi- 
tectural possibilities of the existing 
structure, and may make suggestions 
for improvements. Next, he deter- 
mines the colors he will use. “Color 
affects people strongly. Rather than 
asking clients what they like, I ask 
them what they don’t like. A person’s 
accustomed preferences are some- 
times too specific, and I don’t want to 
limit myself unnecessarily.” 

Kalef Alaton allows at least two 
years to complete any project he un- 
dertakes. Whether he is working ona 
home in Marbella, a ranch in Dallas 
or an Italian-style villa in Bel-Air, he 
considers the client’s contributions 
the deciding factor in the success of 
the undertaking. “I create a back- 
ground,” he says, “and once I’m 


- finished, it’s up to the client to carry 


out our original intentions, and to 

maintain the exchange of emotions 

that makes a house complete.” 0 
—Lucinda Irwin Smith 


Star of the Show! 


Bust of Apollo Belvedere 


The magnificent Apollo Belve- 
dere, on loan from the Vatican, is 
being currently displayed for the 
first time in the United States as 
part of the exhibit, “The Vatican 
Collections.” 

Eleganza offers this bust from the 
famous work together with that of 
Apollo’s twin sister Diana. He came to 
be known as the sun god; she as 
goddess of the moon. Either stands 
alone as a thing of beauty but the 
similarity of style, the facing positions, 
and the brother-sister relationship 
make them ideal companion pieces. 
Both statues are formed from oxolyte, resembling 
Carrara marble in weight, feel, and appearance. 
Bases are alabaster. Payment may be made by 
fol ot -Xel <A VA t= Wo) a \/ | OR Oo) 0) aer-1-1 (ole (Me) OU elbl on 
tured masterworks $3. 

Apollo or Diana 22%” high 

Purchased as pair (2244) 

VN ore) (on) a B)r-let- WO UA- Mae ol e101 

Purchased as pair (1214”) 


Chgamga Led., 
Importers of Fine Statuary 


1820-5A Magnolia Way W., Seattle, WA 98199 U.S.A. 
(206) 283-0609 


Fy 
His Twin Sister! 


Bust of Diana (in the Louvre) 














BEAUTIFUL ENOUGH TO 
BE CALLED ARTISTIC 


ine enough to be called 
Artistic Brass. Contemporary 











and traditional collections of 
bath fittings in a selection of 
decorative metal finishes. All 
with complementary accessories. 
Fine art design and superior 
quality for today’s luxury baths. 


A Division of is-NI Industries. Inc. 4100 Ardmore Avenue. South Gate. California 90280 213/564-1100 
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Available through your Interior De Better Showrooms For complete catalog and nearest Artistic Brass showroom, send $5.00 to Department 90. 
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MAUNA KEA BEACH 

On the Big Island of Hawaii . oe 
mat Call 800:228:3000 : 
. or see your travelagent. 











BOEHM... 


Devoted to re-creating 
Nature's wonders 


in fine porcelain 


Alabama: Jobe Rose, Birmingha 


California: Granat Bros., Concor 


Cupertino, San Francisc 
Slavick’s, Los Angeles 
Newport Beach, Northrid¢ 
Thousand Oaks, Torran 
Woodland Hills 


Colorado: Bohm Allen, Denver 


Florida: Jacob’s, Clearwater, 
Jacksonville, Merritt Island, 
West Palm Beach 


Georgia: Bailey, Banks & Biddle, 
Atlanta 


Hawaii: Granat Bros., Honolulu 
inois: Bailey, Banks & Biddle, 


(7 zo 


Louisiana: Rider’s, Shreveport 
If one of these stores is not near vor 









Michigan: Wright Kay, Birmingham 


New Jersey: Wiss & Lambert, 
Short Hills 


North Carolina: Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle, Charlotte 


Oregon: Zell Bros., Portland 


ma lag Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh 


rer by sending check, with tax, to Fine Jewelers Guild, Boehm Porcelain, P.O. Box 222219, Dallas, TX 75222 
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Boehm Porcelains are represe' 
In Royal Palaces, Museums, Hosp 











Forster’s Tern, On The \\ 


vividly conveying the sen: 
freedom and energy so ott 
part of life by the se 


2H_ Edition: 300 ‘$1! 


ersities throughout the Ww 


Tennessee: Brod 
Nashville 


Texas: Corrigan’s, Dallas 
(Northpark), Houston 
Hertzberg’s, San Anton 

Virginia: Bailey, Banks & | 

cLean is 

Wisconsin: Bailey, Banks 
Biddle, Wauwatosa 








Haute Couture pour la Table 
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| Christotle 


Orfevre a Paris 


“MARLY” AND OTHER CHRISTOFLE PATTERNS MAY BE SEEN AT 
NEIMAN MARCUS ALL STORES - MARSHALL FIELD’S, CHICAGO - BULLOCK’S WILSHIRE, CALIFORNIA - GARFINCKEL’S, 
WASHINGTON - GEORGE WATTS AND SON, MILWAUKEE - HALL’S PLAZA, KANSAS CITY - BLOOMINGDALE’S ALL STORES 
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Keith Irvine and Thomas Fleming — The Designers’ Choices 


THERE IS NOTHING stuffy about the 
rooms interior designers Keith Irvine 
and Thomas Fleming create for their 
clients. Filled with provocative con- 
trasts of tone and texture, and with 
the rhythms of subtly juxtaposed 
furniture and objects, the rooms pro- 
ject the New York partners’ uncon- 
ventional and dynamic approach to 
period interiors. It is in the context of 
objects, in particular, that they have 
achieved some of their finest effects. 
“What has always engaged Tom 
and me in our work has been what I 
refer to as ‘played-down grandeur,’ ” 
says Mr. Irvine. “This means witty 
mixes of furniture and objects, 
thoughtfully put together and re- 
sourcefully, but never gratingly, 
clever.” Tom Fleming concurs with 
the basic point and amplifies it by 
adding, “There’s nothing better, in 
my opinion, than a table that has per- 
haps four fabulous things, two half- 
way pieces and a couple of bits of 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO. 








Advocates of ““played-down grandeur,” New 
York designers Keith Irvine (left) and Thomas 
Fleming favor diversity in objects. “We try not 
to be too heavy or serious,” Mr. Irvine says. 
“We like the clutter of country house décor.” 





outright junk. Taking it from the top, 
you might say the fabulous pieces 
could be investment-quality an- 
tiques, the halfway pieces simply of 
sentimental value, and the junk, 
something you inherited from Aunt 
Milly or just picked up in a flea mar- 


~ket or at a garage sale.” The designers 

favor this spontaneous mixing of all 
possible worlds while keeping an 
eye on qualities such as proportion 
and overall density. 

The tendency to draw from a vari- 
ety of sources stems from the design- 
ers’ need to be increasingly inventive 
when it comes to decorating a room. 
“For one thing, antiques as such are 
fewer these days,” says Mr. Irvine, 
“although the supply of beautiful 
things, in our opinion, never really 
dries up. It is important to keep an 
open mind and pick things because 
they’re wonderful to look at or havea 
strong personal connection. Open-air 
markets in some small countries are 
perfect repositories for the kinds of 
things we look for, as are those amaz- 
ing Japanese stores in most large 
American cities, with everything 
from lacquer trays to high-flying 
kites. The purpose and the pleasure 
have to do with discovering things 





Lert: “A collection should be assembled with an honest sense of plea- 
sure,” observes Mr. Irvine, whose taste for the whimsical is expressed in 
miniature antique furniture. Beginning with a Sheraton secretary, he 
later discovered the 19th-century table and chair. Available at Ann Mor- 
ris Antiques, New York. ABove: Nineteenth-century lacquer boxes in 
tartan patterns are Mr. Fleming’s tribute to playful accessories. From Scot- 
land, they are also available at J. Garvin Mecking Antiques, New York. 
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In The Bahamas, you never run out of things to do. Until you want to. 
Dance in the moonlight. Gaze at the stars in a revue. Try your luck in a casino. Sail, scuba. 
sightsee. Or toast yourself on a powdery beach. All for so very few dollars— the most value 
at competitive prices. And it costs less to get here from most places in the USA. 


For literature on Nassau/Paradise Island, Freeport/Grand Bahama, The Abacos. Andros, Bimini, Eleuthera, The Exumas, contact a 
Bahamas Tourist Office. For reservations, see your travel agent or call 800-327-0787 toll free. In Dade County, call 443-3821 














KIRSCH CONTINENTAL® ROD, with shirred fabric panels. 
KIRSCH CUSTOM SHADES, Birch Tree pattern shown. 
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Layered looks, classic to contemporary ...new products 
with custom fit and flair... unique heading systems, designs and colors. 
Exciting...energy efficient. ..elegant window 
treatments. Exclusively from Kirsch. For a dealer near you, write: 
Kirsch Company, Dept. CV-483, Sturgis, MI 49091. Or 
| call toll-free 

COOPER LE eae 
moustRts | 528-1407. 
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KIRSCH WOOD SLAT BLINL 
For a natural look. 
Shown in Pecan. 


KIRSCH VERTICALS. 
In new Harmony Mauve. 
VEROSOL® BY KIRS Many colors and patterns. 
Fabric in Can TEFLON Reg. TM DuPont Co. 
VEROSOL Reg. TM Verosol B.V. 
= CONTINENTAL Reg. 
TM Cooper Industries, Inc. ~ 








Cest délicieux. C'est tres Newel. 





~NEWEL. 


| ) The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 


+1 Art Galleries, Inc.,4425 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 758-1970 To the trade.’ 
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Keith Irvine and Thomas Fleming — The Designers’ Choices 


that appeal to the individual sen- 
sibility. Value is not as important.” 
The designers believe there are 
many rules to be learned before the 
“game” of objects can truly be played 
with panache. First, there is the strat- 
egy of design by association. ““You 
might build a collection having to do 
with literary figures,” Mr. Fleming 
suggests. “Assemble autographs, por- 
celain figures, illustrations from their 
works. There’s no end to the kind of 
relationships that could be set up. Or 
you might grade objects by size and 
smoothness.” The designers’ own 
taste for a diversely furnished envi- 
ronment contributes to their love of 
contrast. “I like displaying the hand- 
made with the mass-produced,” says 
Mr. Irvine. “Or perhaps a marble col- 
umn towering over a tiny china dolls’ 
house. Wit has a part to play here.” 
Whatever the mixture, Mr. Irvine 


continued from page 216 


believes that “it is better to make a 
mess than to hesitate. We encourage 
our clients to jump in at the deep end. 
Somehow, a collection assembled 
with enthusiasm and an honest sense 
of pleasure is invariably more excit- 
ing than perhaps a more ‘tasteful’ 
and expensive assemblage.” 

In addition to arrangements, both 
designers are conscious of the impor- 
tance of background in displaying 
objects. “I have a collection of tartan 
boxes,” Mr. Fleming recounts, “and 
they’re displayed on blond-wood sur- 
faces, yet they would look equally 
good—though very different—on 
black lacquer. Again, the point is that 
variety is further enhanced by flexi- 
bility. We believe in moving things 
around all the time, and encourage 
our clients to do the same. In fact, we 
never visit a completed project with- 
out indulging in a little shifting 


around of favored pieces.” The team 
believes that the result is a more 
organic flow to their rooms, and a 
happier and more lively ambience. 
Discussing his taste in objects, Mr. 
Irvine is equally emphatic on the 
question of what the team particu- 
larly dislikes. “Ah, our pet hates?” he 
says. “Let’s start with spotlights on 
collections—or lighting of any kind 
over pictures—and continue with il- 
luminated cabinets or vitrines. Row 
after row of perfectly bound books is 
another horror. And, perhaps most of 
all, any grouping of anything, in 
which all the pieces are new. Some 
people are rather nervous about 
things that are a little worn,” the de- 
signer adds, “but I try to encourage 
them to relax and not be so worried 
about pristineness. I find a faded 
cushion here, and a frame with a little 
patina on it there, contributes to, 
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Pewter tankards fascinate \\ se of their curious shape and A brilliant shade of blue, unique to Bristol glass, attracted Mr. Fleming 
roughly textured finish. “T! I peculiar to the French, are to these 18th- and 19th-century vases and bowls. “I'm intrigued with the 
also particularly appealing lesig iys. Made in the early 19th intensity of color and the variety to be found in ‘his particular genre.” 
century, these artifacts can | in Parisian antiques shops. Bristol glass is available at James II and Bardith ’.td. in New York City. 
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HAT’S A SPECIAL EVENING WITHOUT 
A LITTLE MAGIC? 


24 OPVOUAL TE Ot AM LIQ 


‘Baileys. A unique taste so silken, so full of character, 
only one word can describe it. Magic. 

Perhaps it’s that taste of magic that has made Baileys 
America’s fastest growing liqueur. 


BAILEYS. TASTE THE MAGIC. 





VERY SOON 
YOUR DISCERNING FRIENDS 
WILL BE TELLING YOU ABOUT HE 
FINEST RESIDENTIAL CLUB COMMUNITY 
IN THE UNITED STAT ESIORAMERIGA 


OAKS 
ON SARASOTA BAY at MIDNIGHT PASS 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
813-966-3661 
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Keith Irvine and Thomas Fleming — 
The Designers’ Choices 
continued from page 220 


rather than subtracts from, the care- 


fully developed mood of a room.” 
Both designers find the English in- 
fluence on their design point of view 


“very pronounced. “For example, 


Keith and I like to incorporate a large © | 


number of ad hoc elements in a 
room,” Mr. Fleming says. “Photo- 
graphs of family and friends is one 
example. Invitations and cards stuck 
around a mirror is another. Again, 


this ties in with the idea of the pass- — 





Inspired by a French Directoire design, this 
wall lamp from Paul M. Jones, New York, is 
“perfect for people tired of the usual modern 
excuses for lighting,” Mr. Fleming says. “Ilike | 
it because it’s sleek and simple and has an ele- 
gant finish.” Available in gun metal and brass. 





ing parade of events in life, which, 
ideally, should be reflected in the way 
we live. One of our clients has a mar- 
velous felt bulletin board crisscrossed 
with ribbons, into which she sticks 
anything of interest or documentary 
value. It’s this personal dimension 
that is the true test of any grouping of 
objects. And it is the dimension we 
are most concerned with.” Certainly 
the designers’ work is an eloquent 


testimony to the role of the personal - 


and the anecdotal in the display and 


collecting of objects. 0 
—David Halliday 
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__ ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


CYTISUS by Patrick Nagel 





po those who appreciate the rewards of owning fine art, here’s an 
outstanding opportunity. Architectural Digest has commissioned this 
Striking limited-edition, silk-screened print— CYTISUS by Patrick Nagel. 

Combining sophisticated design and technical brilliance, Patrick 
Nagel has become one of America’s most respected and well-known artists. 
His works are included in collections at the Smithsonian and The Library of 
Congress, and he has won numerous awards. 

Only 350 signed and numbered prints are being produced by 
Mirage Editions and are available at $180 each. The remaining 1,250 limited 
edition prints are $45. Each print will include a certificate of authenticity. All 
are fine quality serigraphs measuring 17” x 25”. 


Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission 


Enjoy the 
rewards 
Of OWNING 
rine art. 


A limited edition print 
specially commissioned by 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


To order your limited edition print, 

Just fill out and mail the coupon below 
Or to enjoy it even sooner 

call us toll-free at 800-421-4448 
Monday-Friday 7am-7pm, Saturday 
7am-|pm, Pacific time. In California, 

call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only 














Architectural Digest Selections, Dept. A643 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 
NAME 
A643 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
STATE ZIP. 
#50634 CYTISUS 
Signed and numbered $180 
Plus $5.00 shipping and handling per order. Add 6% 


tax if delivered in California. 40864 








Enclosed is my check or money order (no cash 
please) payable to Architectural Digest Selections 
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O BankAmericard/Visa 

0 American Express 

O MasterCard O) Diners Club 
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_._ Announcing the 
<= Official Fine Art Posters 
= of the 1984 Olympic Games 


Q YD Be among the first to preview these Posters commis- 


sioned by the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Com- 


























Official Licensee mittee to celebrate the Games of the XXIIlrd Olympiad— 
as they return to American soil for the first summer in 
‘ 52 years. The collection will include works by David 
The P. ublishers of Hockney, Robert Rauschenberg, Richard Diebenkorn 
Architectural Digest and others. These Posters will make a valuable addition 
invite you to send to your personal collection, or an appreciated gift. 
for your FREE 


For further information on the unsigned Posters, as 


color brochure well as limited-edition signed sets, please write to: 


on the Official 
Fine Art Poster Series Olympic Posters 
of the 1984 Knapp Communications Corporation 


S Dept. 0483 
Olympic Games. 5900 Wilshire Boulevard 


Los Angeles, CA 90036 
or you may call (213) 930-1853. 


CLARK BRONSON BRONZES 


If you would like to enjoy any of 
Clark Bronson'’s exquisite wildlife 
bronzes in your home or Office, 
please write or call Janet 
fora free brochure at: 


CLARK BRONSON STUDIOS 
17 Hitching Post Road, J-1 
Bozeman, Montana 59715 

(406) 587-4868 


- Majestic Fisherman 21" x 16°L Down Windswept Peaks 13"H x 15"'W 





“Give me a lever long enough and | will lift the earth’—Archimedes. 


Now A LEVER BEAUTIFUL ENOUGH TO LIFT A BATHROOM OUT OF MEDIOCRITY. 


Adorned here with malachite, available also with tiger eye, or an all metal finish, chrome or gold plate. All SHERLE 
versions will turn on the water with equal efficiency. The one that turns you on is a matter of eet taste. WAGNER 


60 East 57th Street, New York, New York 10022, 212-758-3300. 
For Illustrated Catalogue Send$5 to Dept AD 





JOHN LAUNOIS/BLACK STAR 
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Robert Bray and Michael Schaible in the West Indies 


THE SELECTION OF A favorite island or 
two to visit periodically is as personal 
a choice as the location of a home. 
Perhaps that is why the Caribbean is 
such a popular destination: Myriad 
islands nurture enough geographical 
and cultural variety under the tropi- 
cal skies to satisfy even the most far- 
ranging tastes. Robert Bray and 
Michael Schaible, partners in a New 
York interior design firm, concur in 
their special enthusiasm for a particu- 
lar cluster of West Indies isles: St. 
Martin, Saba and St. Barts. 

Their enthusiasm might be ac- 
counted for by the singularity of the 
islands themselves, particularly St. 
Martin. Unlike any other in the West 
Indies, it is administered by two na- 
tions, with two-thirds of the island 
under French rule, and the re- 
mainder under the rule of the Dutch. 
This creates an inviting tableau of dif- 
fering customs, languages and na- 
tional flavor, all pleasingly blurred 
within a casual tropical setting. 

Whether savoring the crisp, bus- 
tling atmosphere of the Dutch side, or 
the more casual, relaxed flavor of the 





Dutch villages cling 


to the slopes of Saba 


(above), only fifteen minutes by plane from 
St. Martin’s La Samana Hotel (right). “It’s 
one of the world’s luxury hotels,” says Mr 
Bray, who relishes the bunga!ows, flowers, 


and the food brought in weekly from France. 
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Scanning the myriad islands of the West In- 
dies for the perfect holiday retreat, New York 
interior designers Bob Bray (left) and Michael 
Schaible center on the alluring and idiosyn- 
cratic havens of Saba, St. Martin and St. Barts. 





French, the two designers have 
found, they feel, an extremely pleas- 
ant way to combine business and 
pleasure. “We first came down to 
St. Martin in connection with an on- 
going project, a house we’ve been 
asked to design on the French side,” 
Mr. Bray explains. “Since then, we’ve 
been down at least six times, and 





on each visit found more to enjoy.” 


“+ “This is by no means the lushest 





DAVE G. HOUSER 


or the grandest Caribbean island,” 
says Mr. Schaible, “and usually I put 
scenery high on my list when I plana 
vacation. But in this case, the attrac- 
tiveness of the beaches, the friend- 
liness of the people and the sheer 
oddness of the place more than make 
up for the lack of tropical abundance 
at sea level. In any case, that can be 
assuaged by a trip either to Paradise 
Peak, on the French side, or Sentry 
Hill, on the Dutch side. In both 
places, as you climb higher the land- 
scape grows considerably richer, and 
you'll see views of just about all the 
island. A word, by the way, on driv- 
ing: Though the Dutch side has the 
best roads, the whole place is a little 
unpredictable. Be prepared for sud- 
den switches from paving to gravel, 
which can cause nasty spins.” 

In Mr. Bray’s opinion there are two 
options when it comes to accom- 
modations on St. Martin. One is to 
rent a villa or apartment. “The island 
is very popular, though,” the de- 
signer warns. “You often have to 


Adjoining Governor's Beach, “one of the nicest 
in all the Caribbean,” Mr. Schaible says, Gus- 
tavia is Sweden’s last influence on the French 
island of St. Barts. Known for its gardens and 
country roads, the island appears on the de- 
signers’ itinerary as a favorite diversion. 
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where the experience goes beyond the dream_. 


lreland costs less than ever. Imagine, you can take an 8-day “Irish Country Homes” tour for only $212. per person, and that 
includes a car with unlimited mileage, 7 nights in a town or country home, and a full Irish breakfast. Or take a 7-day car 
package with first-class hotels from $252. per person. Or go extra luxurious with a 7-day motorcoach tour including 

| breakfast, dinner and first-class hotels from $369. to $479. 


| However you do it, you'll do it for less. Our new “Special Value Tourist Menu” assures you a lovely 3-course LO OL. 
| meal in a wide selection of Irish restaurants that won't cost you more than $8. (some as low as $6). And the Abbey Y WoL 
| Theatre is only $9. for the best seat in the house. ROR 
But the best things in Ireland are free. The Irish. People who welcome you with warm hearts and witty ROR RU 

} souls. Who'll make the experience of an Irish vacation more than you ever dreamed it could be. © @>4OL" 


Come now to Ireland. The experience that goes beyond the dream. 
Scheduled airfare as low as $499 * charter flights $449.* Call your ASTA travel agent and start dreaming. 


| : 
“Airfares based on New York to Shannon round trip 
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WASHINGTON 


and fine stores 
from coast to coast. 


The splendour of 
Liberty’s brilliantly 
coloured furnishing 
fabric flows 
gracefully down 
Hawksmoor’s stately 
cantilevered 
staircase —a 
masterpiece of 
colour daringly 
mixed with the 
genius of baroque 
architecture. 

Let Liberty adda 
touch of genius to 
your home. 


Head Office: 

108 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, 

N.Y. 10018. 

Tel: (212) 391-2150 
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we’ve rediscovered walking” 


“We gave our car and driver to Mother. Since we moved to 40 East, 
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PRIVATE CONDOMINIUM. RESIDENCES 





4O East 61st Street 


(212) 308-7444 
One-, two- and three-bedroom apartments. From $350,000. Exclusive Sales Agents: Marketing Directors, Inc. 


Sales Information Center open daily 10 to 6, by appointment. Closed Thurs. Model home designed by Michael de Santis. 
The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from the sponsor. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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book a year ahead. Janet Nichols, an 
American living on the French side, 
is the most reputable agent. The other 
option,” he continues, “is staying at 
La Samanna in Baie Longue. I con- 
sider it one of the world’s luxury 
hotels. The food is flown in from 
France, and the fresh vegetables on 
Thursdays are extraordinary! Stay in 
one of the villas on the beach and 
order breakfast in bed. I’ve never 
seen trays so crammed with the best 
of both worlds, everything from 
croissants to coconut sorbets. You can 
enjoy the private gardens and admire 
floral displays all over the hotel—I 
counted at least a dozen arrange- 
ments in one public room alone.” 
Michael Schaible suggests dining 
at La Samanna, or, as an unusual al- 
ternative, at Les Alizés, in Marigot, 
also on the French side. “It is a 
Vietnamese restaurant and the food is 
exquisitely presented,” he says. “The 
waitress who served us wore an ele- 
gant black dress and very good jew- 
elry,” Bob Bray recalls. “It seemed 
typical of the fastidiousness of the 
place. An enclosed garden, and chan- 
deliers featuring translucent seashell 
shades, are finishing touches.” Both 
designers agree that for a more off- 
beat experience, Chez Max, also in 
Marigot, is exceptional. “But it’s 
strictly local. You have to be a fairly 
intrepid tourist to find it,” says Mr. 
Bray. “It’s very informal and has 
about three tables. Whatever's cook- 





Bray and Schaible in the West Indies 
continued from page 228 


ing that night, you eat, and that usu- 
ally includes chicken.” 

The pleasures of St. Martin are, 
more often than not, private. Both 
Mr. Schaible and Mr. Bray find there 
is very little nightlife to speak of. “In 
any case, it’s the sort of island where 
you really want to wake up early to 
indulge in a walk on the beach, or a 
drive,” says Mr. Bray. “St. Martin is 
social, however, in the sense of there 
being a circuit of parties and dinners 
among friends. As in all small com- 
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“St. Martin is by no means the lushest or 
grandest Caribbean island,” says Mr. Schaible, 
“but sheer oddness more than makes up for 
the lack of tropical abundance.” ABOvE: Rug- 
ged cliffs topped with foliage appeal to the 
designers’ love of dramatic scenery. BELOW 
LEFT AND BELOW RIGHT: Palms and bougain- 
villea enliven the terrain and encourage the 
designers’ taste for lengthy walks by the sea. 
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munities, new faces are welcome.” 
The Dutch side offers one of the 
more sophisticated of the Caribbean 


free ports. Philipsburg is often com- 


pared to a miniature Hong Kong in 
this respect. “I often go to the clothing 
store Le Mans, which offers a fine se- 
lection of menswear,” says Mr. Bray. 

Should the modest world of St. 
Martin begin to pall, the designers 
have a remedy at hand: a day trip to 
Saba. This tiny island, also Dutch in- 
fluenced, is fifteen minutes away by 
plane. Dominated by an extinct vol- 
cano, Saba offers a brooding silhou- 
ette, but once the visitor is ashore, a 
very special little world reveals itself, 
composed of spick-and-span villages, 
with a resemblance to those of the 
motherland, and a thousand inhabi- 
tants, many descended from families 
who have lived on the speck of land 
over a period of three centuries. The 
landscape is bisected by 1,700 stone 
steps leading to the top of the vol- 
cano, while an obliging restaurant 
called Scout’s Place provides neces- 
sary succor after the climb. After that, 
the traveler can repair to the Cap- 
tain’s Quarters restaurant for a drink, 
and then back to home base. If trav- 
elers choose to stay overnight, Cap- 
tain’s Quarters does provide limited 
accommodations. Again, it is wise to 
book ahead, the designers agree. An- 
other fine side trip is to the island 
of Antigua, where Mr. Bray pur- 
chases “marvelous ceramic pottery.” 
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NICOLAS DE LARGILLIERE (1656-1746) 
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Peinture et de Sculpture 1728-1732 
and was appointed chancellor in 1743 
during the reign of Louis XIV. 
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size 34 7/8 x 25 5/8 inches each, is 
purported to be Philippe II, duc d’Orleans, 
(1674-1723), and his sister, 
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Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 
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“TI flew to New York, 


in Europe.” 


The classic elegance of 
English drawing rooms. 
The understated brilliance 
of French cuisine. 

The tradition of service. A 
hotel in which rooms have 
their own butler’s pantries, 
walk-in closets and marble 
bathrooms. 

There is one hotel which 
combines such old world 
elegance with the luxuries 
of today. 

And it remains, for the 
fortunate few. 


May Gir 
Rent 


NEW YORK 
A REGENT ®INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 








HONG KONG. BANGKOK, KUALA LUMPUR. MANILA. COLOMBO. FIJI. SYDNEY MELBOURNE. HAWAII ALBUQUERQUE. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, PUERTO RICO. MONTREAL 


NEW YORK 212-288-0800 TELEX 236 RCA 257 U.S.A. TOLL FREE 800-545-4000 OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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The Teakwood Collection 
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Breezeway 
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Bray and Schaible in the West Indies 
continued from page 232 





Top: Seen from afar, Saba is just the sort of 
“eccentric” island Mr. Bray and Mr. Schaible 
love to explore on journeys to the Caribbean. 
ABOVE: Victorian dwellings, nestled in towns 
on the way to the island’s lofty summit, add 
cheerful color to Saba’s stark landscape. 





St. Barthélemy is yet another curi-” 


osity—this one, under French rule. 
St. Barts, as it is often called, was set- 
tled by the French three hundred 
years ago, and today is still inhabited 
almost exclusively by descendants of 
Breton and Norman peasants. Be- 
tween 1784 and 1877, however, the 
island was ruled by Sweden, in that 
country’s single adventure into tropi- 
cal colonization. A popular vote re- 
turned the island to the French, but 
left a leavening of Swedish influence 
in the capital, Gustavia. Bob Bray and 
Michael Schaible agree that while the 
island is more rural than St. Martin, 
its narrow country roads, gardens 
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TOP, MIDDLE AND ABOVE: Architectural links 
with Saba’s mother country, Holland, can be 
seen in homes revealing cultural ties hun- 
dreds of years old. Drawn to this aspect of the 
island’s history, Mr. Bray enjoys viewing these 
dwellings on hikes to Saba’s volcanic peak. 
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Bray and Schaible in the West Indies 











and secluded beaches are elements 
they prize. Mr. Bray recommends 
lunch at Chez Francine, especially for 
lobster. Another pleasure, according 
to Mr. Schaible, is Governor’s Beach, 
“one of the nicest in the Caribbean, 
and only about a fifteen-minute walk 
from the landing strip.” 

“What is most important to bear in 
mind, and [| think this is true of is- 
lands in general, especially small 
West Indian ones,” Bob Bray con- 


cludes, “is that the delights are small ° 


in scale, and the pleasures private, 
but the rewards for patience and care- 
ful observation are great.” 0 

—Peter Carlsen 














Sail from St.Thomas 
with your own 
captain and crew. 


Here's the way to travel in what National Geographic calls “some of 
the world’s most beautiful water.” Charter a luxury yacht anywhere 
from 45’ to 75’, from the largest fleet in the Caribbean. The captain 
and crew are at your service. Everything is paid for: food and drink, 
fuel costs, port fees. (The cost ranges from $75 to $200 per person/ per 
day depending on the size and accommodations of the boat.) Stanton 
Delaplane, noted syndicated travel columnist, said “This vacation 
must be in the top 5 in the world” Send for our brochure. 
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| Tell me more about sailing in the Virgin Islands. | 
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| St. Croix - St.John - St.Thomas 
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A delightful little frog to collect and enjoy. In finest full-lead crystal er 
from Cristal de Sevres, France. Hand-formed. Just $45." 
SHOWN SMALLER THAN ACTUAL SIZE © 1983 FC 


Franklin Crystal : 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 Please order by April 30, 1983. 


Please enter my order for Crystal Frog. I enclose my deposit of $15.* Bill me for the balance, 
after shipment, in two amounts of $15.* each. 





*Plus my state sales tax. 


If you prefer to charge your credit card, call toll free: 1-800-345-8500. 
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If you’ve got to the top. 


Gruppo Industriale Busnelli S.p.A. 
20020 Misinto (Milano) - Italia 
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KAISER PORCELAIN OF WEST GERMANY BRINGS ART TO LIFE. 





An Alco Standard Company 
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A graceful example 
of Louis XV style 
lantern in gilt bronze. 
Height 42” x Width 23” 


Fee is C2) 68 Dt) 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
DECORATIONS 
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Meet famous personalities. 
Visit their private retreats. 


Come with us behind the scenes... 
From James Caan‘s rugged California retreat to 
Givenchy’s elegant Parisian apartment, from 
Ali MacGraw’s lovely hideaway at Malibu to 
Christina Onassis’ fabulous ski chalet in St 
Moritz, Architectural Digest's Celebrity Homes II 
treats you to a privileged look inside the 
penthouses, plantations, and pied-a-terres that 
30 famous individuals call home. Includes 
candid interviews and lavish color photos 
throughout 


Order today for a no-risk, 14-day 
examination. Your satisfaction is guaranteed! 
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We have 
Levolor Blinds 


UC) RIVIERA 1” mini Blinds-100 Std. Colors 
CL) READY MADE BLINDS 7? oor 


UC) DESIGNERS CHOICE BLIND® 
CO) VERTICALS 


VEROSOL® Sunscreen Shades 
LOUVERDRAPE Vertical Blinds 
1’° REAL WOOD BLINDS 
GRASSCLOTH Wallpaper 


40 % off 


CUSTOM WOOD SHUTTERS 


BY Joanna - plus freight 


EXQUISITE ORIENTAL RUGS 


100% Wool - Top Quality 


FREE 


¢ COLOR SWATCHES AND INFO. 
¢ UPS SHIPPING (HA & AK excluded) 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-547-8982 


WELLS 
INTERIORS, 
INC. 


AMERICA'S #1 SUPPLIER 
OF WINDOW, WALL, AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


1963 N. Main St., Walnut Creek Ca 94596 
WARY. 1st Quality Guaranteed MC 
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THE 23 CHAIR. A} the end of every dream. _ 
Designed by Cle B 1 to color your imagination. 
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the pacific collection is available to the trade only at the 

following showrooms: CHICAGO * Merchandise Mart, 
Space 995; DALLAS * World Trade Center, Space 9009; LOS ANGELES * Pacific 
Design Center, Space 219; SAN FRANCISCO * The Galleria, Space 449; SEATTLE * 
Design Center Northwest, Space 222; WASHINGTON, D.C., Opening March ‘83; 
BALTIMORE * Bagby Showroom; BOSTON * Rapids; CHICAGO * DL&D Dist.; DALLAS ° 
Martin & Wright; DENVER « interior Motives; DETROIT (Troy) * Campbell-Louis; - 
HOUSTON * McKenzie Galleries: HUNTINGTON BEACH « West Coast Decorators 
Mart; LOS ANGELES * Jules Seltzer Assoc.; LaMothe; MIAMI * Michel- 
Luis; MINNEAPOLIS * Contemporary Designs; NEW YORK » Philip Daniel; 
PHILADELPHIA « Matches; PHOENIX* Elements; SAN DIEGO * Showroom !V; SAN JOSE « 
Custom House Supply; WASHINGTON, D.C. + Matches; WEST PALM BEACH » 
Fran Murphy, Inc.; FACTORY » Pacific Furniture Mfg. Co. DuPont TEFLON’ 
PO. Drawer 12, Compton, California 90220 * (213) 774-8300 soil & stain repeller 
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Rewarding the Senses — Books on the Art and Architecture of Italy 


FEW HISTORICAL ERAS have held more 
lasting fascination than the Renais- 
sance, a time when Italy became the 
center of intellectual, artistic and po- 
litical ferment in Europe. There is 
great enthusiasm for Renaissance 
Italy, if the number of books on the 
subject are any indication. These are 
some of the best recent titles about 
the art and architecture of this epic 
period in Western civilization. 


Florence and Tuscany, photographs 
by Fulvio Rotter, text by Peter Lauritzen; 
240 pages, 236 color photographs. The 
Vendome Press, New York, 1982. 
Years before Rome became the leader 
of the ancient Western world, the 
Etruscan civilization flourished in 
the central region of Italy known as 
Tuscany. Centuries later, as Europe 
struggled out of the Middle Ages, 
some of the earliest stirrings of the 
Renaissance occurred in the Tuscan 
cities of Florence, Siena and Pisa. 
Fulvio Roiter, one of the finest 
Italian photographers, has long been 
fascinated with Tuscany’s history. 
Florence and Tuscany represents two 
years of Roiter’s study in this remark- 
able area of Italy and shows the same 
visual insight as his previous books 
on Venice, Spain, Mexico, Brazil and 





Sensitive to historical juxtay 





the Medicis in a vignette of Giambologna’s Peacock, 1570, dominating 
the court of the Bargello, home of the family’s dreaded secret police. 
240 


FULVIO ROITER 


itions, Roiter captures the power of 
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At an abbey in Fiesole, marble forms a lyrical 
interlude on a facade of roughly textured 
stone. The photograph is the work of Fulvio 
Roiter, from his volume Florence and Tuscany. 





Tunisia. Peter Lauritzen, who wrote 
the brief texts for Roiter’s books on 
Venice, once again contributes the 
background for the photographs. 
Dividing his book into four sec- 
tions: Florence; Etruscan Tuscany; 
Medieval Tuscany and Siena; and 
Pisa, Mr. Roiter sees long-familiar 
sights from a fresh perspective. He 
captures the garden courtyard of the 
Palazzo Medici-Riccardi through the 
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wavy glass of centuries-old windows, 
and views the fresco-decorated Hall 
of the Five Hundred, at the Palazzo 
Vecchio, not from the floor, but from 
an ornate balcony just below the 
richly painted and gilded ceiling. 
“Great sections of Tuscany remain 
untouched by the twentieth cen- 
tury,” writes Peter Lauritzen. “Its 
hilly contours or harsh ravines, the 
stone terraces of its olive plantations, 
and the rocky outcroppings threaded 
by narrow roads and tortuous by- 
ways have all defied modern im- 
provement.” Pursuing this theme of 
a timeless Tuscany, Roiter has photo- 
graphed the little-changed build- 
ings of Pisa’s northern quarter and 
an ancient stone villa near Siena. 
Dozens of books have been pub- 
lished about Italy in the last decade, 
but few photographers have Fulvio 
Roiter’s knowledge, perception or 
wit. Bringing his own enthusiasm 
and talent to a subject that he knows 
intimately, Roiter has created a 
charming and insightful portrait of 
ancient and present-day Tuscany. 


Renaissance Architecture in Venice, 
by Ralph Lieberman; 144 pages, 109 
black and white photographs, 16 color 
plates. Abbeville Press, New York, 1982. 





Bridges span the quiet stretches of the Arno and recall the bustling traffic 
of Florence’s Renaissance trade. The photograph includes the Ponte Vec- 
chio, Ponte Santa Trinita and Ponte alla Carraia, used for transporting wool. 
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Placido Domingo, the complete musician, 
discusses his favorite instrument. 


Every half century or so, a 
leader emerges in his field of 
such substance and force that 
he stands out head and shoul- 
ders above the rest, and the 
best. 

Even to people who have 
never graced the great opera 
houses of the world, the 
name and the voice of Placido 
Domingo are justifiably 
hailed. But for those who will 
stand in line all night to share 
the beauty of this man's sing- 
ing, he is a legend. 

A legend which can be 
heard from Hamburg to Paris, 
from Milan to New York. 

“T can only sing five or six 
performances a month,’ he 
says. “In order to give of my 
best, I must make sure I do if 
not sing too much. That is my © é 
responsibility to the people who try so oilard to 
see me. 

Placido is not simply the world’s greatest 
tenor, but rather a complete musician who also 
possesses a marvelous voice. 

At rehearsals, his mastery of the piano en- 
ables him to sit and play through the score, 
thinking of the emotions that words and music 
are attempting to communicate. 





His experience as a con- 
ductor gives him objectivity, 
not only about his own inter- 
pretation of the part, but also 
of the total performance. 

“To understand the part,” 
he says, “one must first musi- 
cally and dramatically under- 
stand the whole. I was lucky 
to have been given the tal- 
ents to do this.” 

Placido Domingo also has 
an extremely good under- 
standing of the watch he 
chooses to wear. 

A Rolex Oyster GMT- 
Master in 18kt. gold. 

“This watch is perfect for 
me;’ he says, “because it 
simultaneously tells me the 
time in two different coun- 
tries...which is extremely 

m= useful considering the 
amount of traveling I have to do. 

“And opera people all over the world are 
pleased too, because now I don't get them out of 
bed when I phone them. And, unlike me, this 
watch never needs a rest. You could say it’s my 
favorite instrument.” 

For the complete musician. W 


The complete watch. By Rolex. 
ROLEX 





Pictured: The Rolex GMT-Master. Available in I8kt. gold or stainless steel, with matching bracelet. 


Write for brochure. Rolex Watch, U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 313, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022-5383. 





World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Canada and major countries around the world. 
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“Best float in the world! 
Have two at the Cape and 


The Unsinkable Sunfloat® 
It's no ordinary pool float 
as Mrs. Miles and more 
than 25,000 other happy 
Sunfloat owners will 

tell you! 


Sunfloat is an airtight case. 
A Sunfloat is noninflatable, so 
it won't ever leak. And it won't 
ever absorb water, either. Go 
ahead, stick a knife through it. 
You'll see what we mean. 





Sunfloat wherever the 
sun shines. 

Sunfloat is at home anywhere 
in the great outdoors, in the 
water or out. Great for pools, 
lakes, oceans, beaches, 
boatdecks. Or for use as a 
chaise pad. It measures 
approximately 26”x70"x 2” 
thick, rolls up in its own 
optional carrying case and 
weighs 12 lbs. 





Sunfioat: A Lifetime 
Buoyancy Guarantee. 

With most floats, you can’t be 
sure they'll even last through 
the summer. But a Sunfloat 
will float for a lifetime, and 

we guarantee it or your 
money back. 

Sunfioat fits your 
personality. 

Sunfloat is available in Yellow 
or White with a Seahorse 
graphic, and in Aqua or Lime 
Green with an Angelfish 
graphic. Also available without 
design in all four colors. 

Made with 


ENSOLITE 


heart of the finest life jackets 









99 Mrs. Marie M. Miles 
OUr at NOME. | sec 
@ Bronxville, New York 


























And for the kids, 
Sunfloat, Jr. 

The 4’ x 20” x 2” size is easy 
for kids to handle and will 
support up to 125 Ibs. 
Available in bright yellow with 
a frisky blue seal design. 
30-Day Unconditional 
No-Risk Trial. 

Try a Sunfloat for 30 days. 
We guarantee you'll love its 
luxurious comfort and classic 
good looks, or your money 
back (including shipping 
charges). 


JUNELOAT 


© Copyright 1983 

The Sunfloat Company 

337 Carew Tower é 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 _ 
(513) 621-6831 


RALPH LIEBERMAN 


DESIGNED FOR READING 











Rewarding the Senses— Books on the Art and Architecture of Italy 


ABOVE: Built to delight the eye, the Ca Dario is 
one of many palaces distinguishing Ralph 
Lieberman’s Renaissance Architecture in Venice. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The Palazzo Vendramin-Calergi 
demonstrates a disciplined classicism that in- 
vites comparison with Ca Dario’s asymmetry. 





For centuries, Venice has been one of 
the world’s most charming cities. 
And among her many attractions are 
the remarkable Renaissance palazzos, 
churches and scuole that line the 
canals. Ralph Lieberman, an art histo- 
rian whose specialty is Italian Renais- 
sance architecture, has culled the 
most exquisite examples for Renais- 
sance Architecture in Venice. 

“For those who like their art his- 
tory simple and straightforward,” 
Professor Lieberman declares, “the 
study of Venetian architecture be- 
tween about 1450 and 1540 is a trib- 
ulation.” But for those who enjoy 
exploring a city’s architectural heri- 
tage, he might have added, Venice is a 
source of never-ending delight. 

The reason for Venice’s architec- 
tural wealth is the city’s location at 
the northern end of the Adriatic Sea. 
At the beginning of the Renaissance, 
Venice sat at the cultural crossroads 
of the Latin West and the Byzantine 
East, the still-Gothic North and the 
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classically inspired South. When Ve- 
netian architects tried to develop a 
local style, the resulting buildings re- 
flected these myriad influences. 

On one short stretch of a typical 
canal, the author notes, one palazzo 
or ca (short for casa) may be Gothic, 
another strictly Neo-Classical, and 
yet another vaguely Byzantine. Fre- 
quently, a single building incorpo- 
rates two or three stylistic influences, 
such as the Palazzo Morolin, circa 
1485, “an example of ‘almost sublime 
incoherence,” its fagade combining 
Gothic pointed arches with Classical 
round arches and columns. 

The Palazzo Gussoni is another 
paradox. Located on a canal among 
small stucco-covered houses, the 
equally modest palazzo has a costly 
Istrian stone facade, ornamented 
with carved pilasters, vines and ro- 
settes. “Perhaps the Gussoni family 
was unable to afford or did not want a 
larger house on a wider canal,” the 
author surmises, “but clearly they did 
want their house distinguished from 
those of their neighbors.” 

Illustrated by his own superb pho- 
tographs, Ralph Lieberman’s guide 
heightens our knowledge of this im- 
portant phase of Italian architecture. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 





Guide to Baroque Rome, text’ by 
Anthony Blunt; 317 pages, 115 illustra- 
tions. Harper & Row, New York, 1982. 
After decades of research, Anthony 
Blunt has written a splendid guide 
to Baroque Rome, beginning with 
the origins and development of 
this richly decorated style, then de- 
scribing the magnificent churches, 
palaces, villas, fountains and monu- 
ments in detail. Wherever possible, 
the author includes a contemporary 
engraving or plan of each building. 


Painting in Cinquecento Venice, by 
David Rosand; 346 pages, 157 black and 
white photographs, 8 color plates. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1982. 
Sixteenth-century Venice was the 
home of such celebrated painters as 
Titian, Veronese and Tintoretto, 
whose collective creative genius in- 
fluenced artists for centuries there- 
after. David Rosand, chairman of the 
Department of Art and Archaeology 
at Columbia University, has written a 
new study of these painters and their 
artistic tradition, based on recently 
discovered documents. 0 

—Charles Lockwood 
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SOMETHING WONDERFUL HAPPENED WHEN WE TRANSLATED 
COFFEE CREAM LIQUEUR INTO FRENCH. 


It came out DEMI-TASSE.™ The imported cream liqueur with international coffee 
flavoring, grain neutral spirits and a touch of cognac. 


g 


LLADRO’ 


ii ade Glare iva. ela: 


“SPRING” 71/2” * “ANGELA” 83/4". "PRETTY PICKINGS” 7” (All available in glaze finish only) © 1983 WEIL CERAMICS & GLASS, INC. 


Authenticity guaranteed by the distinctive Lladro trademark on the base. : 
Exclusive importers: Weil Ceramics and Glass Inc., 303 Paterson Plank Road, Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 
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This Advertisement Sponsored by American Registry of Interior Designers 


INNO VANS 


These distinguished names in the field of interior design are among the 
most respected design firms in the country. Each has been selected for 
their reputation within the trade and their creative excellence in the 
field of interior design. They are names you can trust. 

From concept to completion, you will find these experienced design 
firms sensitive to your personal requirements and eminently creative 
in designing the ultimate in living environments. 

Many are specialists in commercial interiors. 

_ They are the first choice in design services throughout America. 
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BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 





ATLANTA Stan Topol & Associates, Inc. 
404 231-0771 


BIRMINGHAM W/ingo’s Interiors, Inc. 
205 979-2093 


BOSTON Trade Winds 
617 267-5044 


CHICAGO Ethel Samuels, FASID 
312 446-3493 


CINCINATTI Richard F. Greiwe/Group IIl 
513 871-7700 


CLEVELAND Collectors Gallery & Interiors 
216 521-9083 


DETROIT Walter Herz Interiors, Inc. 
313 353-4150 


FT. LAUDERDALE Trayner-Murray, Inc. 
305 467-6485 


FT. MYERS/NAPLES Galloway’s & Clements 
813 482-7311 


HONOLULU Mary F. Philpotts, ASID 
808 523-6771 


HOUSTON Cyril Gerac Interiors, Inc. 
VAER-Y2-5-)-\0Y/ 


LAJOLLA Cuilly Burdett, ASID 
619 459-4209 


LOS ANGELES Reginald Adams, ISID 
213 659-8038 


MIAMI Helene Weissner, ASID & Assoc. 
305 573-6666 


MILWAUKEE William M. Manly, ASID 
414 963-0345 


NASHVILLE Wm. M. Hamilton & Associates 
615 383-4974 


NEW ORLEANS Ashley Hall Interiors Ltd. 
504 524-0196 


NEW YORK Michael de Santis, Inc. 
212 753-8871 


ORLANDO/WINTERPARK Joe-Hal Faughn, ISID 
305 628-5671 


PALM BEACH Robert Shaw & Associates, Inc. 
305 655-8170 


PALO ALTO/SARATOGA Barbara Jacobs, ASID 
408 446-2225 


PHOENIX/SCOTTSDALE Wiseman and Gale, Inc. 
602 945-8447 


PITTSBURGH Mark Christy Associates, Inc. 
412 687-5135 


PORTLAND Russell L. Emmert, ASID 
503 245-7602 


PROVIDENCE Luigi Bianco Design Associates 
401 274-3340 


SAN FRANCISCO Michael Taylor 
415 668-7668 


TAMPA Stapleton Gooch, Incorporated 
813 251-5486 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Ronn Jaffe, ASID/IBD 
202 337-6111 


© 1983 American Advertising Network. All Rights Reserved 





DINE AT A TABLE THAT COMES WITH PAPERS 
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Exhibited in contemporary galleries and museums around the world, this 
Charles Rene Mackintosh gateleg table and chair are from our Masters Collection. 
A-1aymel=s<}le]an= 1a) (16M \el6]malelant=Bs1(e|al=e a al0]an] ol=1¢-1e=lale -Vorole)aaley-lali-Yon o\Va-Welele)d(-1t 
documenting its heritage. Just call or write for more information. Orsend$5.00__ @ 
to receive our book entitled “Masters Collection” a limited edition. : 


WORKS OF ART THAT WORK™ 
Atelier International Ltd., 595 Madison Ave., N.Y, N.Y. 10022. (212) 644-0400. Outside N.Y, (800) 223-5220 












I know of no other artist who has ever 
worked fine pewter completely free handed 
a drop at a time... 






A quick, gentle touch 
at wing tip causes 
lingering life-like 
motion. 

Completely handcrafted 
of fine pewter, lead crystal, 
brass...each piece at least 
6” high with 2-22” 
wingspan. 












Includes 
$34500 postage & 
e handling 
Texas residents add 5%. " 
To order send check, M.O., MC 











Amer. Exp. # with exp. date & signature to 


u, STUDIO-GALLERY 


620 Adelstein Plaza 15501 Dallas Parkway 
(214) 392-1028 Dallas, Tx. 75248 



















JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 








PREVIEWS 


Coming Next— 
in May 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
GIORGIO ARMANI 
at the Tuscany farmhouse 
the fashion designer 
restructured for himself 
in Forte dei Marmi. 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 


Ted Graber’s handsome 
redecoration of the 
American ambassador’s 
residence in Brussels. 


Varied interpretations 
of Neo-Classical themes in a 
Manhattan apartment. 


In Bridgehampton, architect 
Christopher H.L.Owen 
collaborates with 
Diane Kidman Young to 
create a summer 
cottage for her family. 


Michael de Santis’s refined 


and flexible design solution for 


a New York pied-a-terre. 


An emphasis on luminescence 
in a Palm Springs home 
by Jack E. Lowrance. 
Comfortable interiors 
by William Hodgins lend 
understated ease to a 
Park Avenue apartment. 
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. Gardens: 
Floral tapestry in 
the English manner at 
Glencoe Farm, the 


Pennsylvania home of 
Sir John and Lady Thouron. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Architecture: 

Barry A. Berkus 
orchestrates space to highlight 
art in his Santa Barbara 
residence. 


Historic Houses: 
Floors Castle, 
the ancestral estate of the 
duke of Roxburghe, 
on the river Tweed, 
in Scotland. 


Art: 

An intimate view of nature. 
Close studies of flowers 
by 2oth-century European 
and American painters. 


Antiques: 

The marriage of 
beauty and function in 
Oriental bamboo objects 
from centuries past. 


AND MORE— 








SIT IN A CHAIR THAT COMES WITH PAPERS 


See eenen @ @ | 
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Charles Rene Mackintosh settee is from our “Masters Collection.” Every design 
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its heritage. Just call or write for more information. Or send $5.00 to receive 
our book entitled “Masters Collecion” a limited edition. 


WORKS OF ART THAT WORK™ 
Atelier International Ltd., 595 Madison Ave., N.Y, N.Y 10022. (212) 644-0400. Outside N.Y, (800) 223-5220 




























Why wait to inherit Spode? 


Marlborough Sprays. A classic 
18th century French Luneville 
design with an important 
difference. It's Spode Imperial 
Earthenware, newly comple- 


“ mented by Imperial Cookware. _ 
Timeless. Versatile. Just what @ >.> _ 
you expect from Spode. po) aa 
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How to make your house bigger 
and your heating bill 
smaller. Now, you can open up your home to the sun all 


year ‘round, gain extra living space—and 
actually reduce your winter fuel expenses. 

Adding a Garden Way SunRoom to your home costs no 
more than putting on an ordinary room addition. While an 
extra room means extra heating costs, our SunRocom not 
only heats itself but provides supplementary warmth 
to your home. 

Under soaring wooden archeg 
that frame a sweeping view -x3 
of nature’s outdoors, you 
and your family can “a 
enjoy a warm and sunnys#f 
place for year ‘round 
gardening, for enter- 













sXe! 
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taining friends, or for -3 es ‘| ee 


being just by yourself... vd , Ss san Teale’ 
Write for further mes i We ate ote 


information today. 


© 1983 Garden WaY, Inc 











ie Garden Way : 

| SunRoom /Solar Greenhouse 

| Dept. A2393B, Ferry Rd., Charlotte, VT 05445 rams | 

| () Please send me your free introductory brochure. @4dress | 

| C] I am enclosing $3.00 to receive your Complete city | 
Information Portfolio: 16-page color brochure, Plan- : | 

[ae Guide, and much, much more state zip “1 
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READERS DIRECTORY 





A listing of the 
designers, architects and galleries 
featured in this issue 


Pages 86-93: 

_ Mark Hampton, asip 
654 Madison Avenue 
New York 
New York 10021 
212/753-4110 


Pages 94-99: 
Marika Carniti Bollea 
Via Salaria 3348 
Rome, Italy 
39-6-844-0900 
39-6-844-0322 


Pages 100-105: 
Chuck Winslow 
2514 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, California 94115 
415/563-3323 


P.O. Box 200 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
505/455-2223 


Pages 106-111: 
The Antique 
Porcelain Company 
48 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York 
New York 10022 
212/758-2363 
Galerie Camoin 
9, quai Voltaire 
75006 Paris, France 
33-1-261-82-06 
Michel Meyer 
24, avenue Matignon 
75008 Paris, France 
33-1-266-62-95 
Quatrain 
700 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles 
California 90069 
213/652-0243 
Stair & Co. Inc. 
59 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York 
New York 10022 
212/355-7620 
Jean Wanecq 
12, rue des Saints-Péres 
75007 Paris, France 
33-1-260-83-64 


continued on page 252 
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America’s number one imported 
kitchen is more than just pleasing to the 
senses. It’s an investment in practical living 
designed to pay dividends in style, 

- functionandform, 


= iiewnal is 


excellence in kitchens and baths | allmitmd 
For information call toll free 800-558-8133 
(in Wisconsin 800-242-2995) or for 130 pages of color catalogues 
send $6 to Allmilm6 Corporation, P.O. Box 629, 
Fairfield, New Jersey 07006. 
Manufactured by Milewski Mobelwerk, Zeil am Main, West Germa 










Studio 








“| have the simplest of tastes... 


I am always Satisfied with the best” 


Oscar Wilde 





TakelT-laatelalel-Muaelelian 
emeralds. sapphires or a 
(ofolaale}iat-lélelamelm dali 
stones. ina full range of 
gem sizes and settings 
ligelaamoy-lat-1mCokee)aale) (Cc 


eli gel gs 
» % 


A) 


All GemLok ™ jewelry is 
made with finest quality 
gems in 18Karat gold or 
platinum. For your 
nearest authorized 
GemLok * jeweler, write 
fo] mer-]1 ROT tan] Me) .aum -4@ Fa sie) 
5309, New York. N.Y. 
10022, (800) 221-1299. 
In New York: 
1-800-442-4210. 


Trade inquiries invited 
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Pages 112-121: 
Robert A.M. Stern, AIA 
Robert A.M. Stern Architects 
200 West Seventy-second Street 
New York 
New York 10023 
212/799-9690 


Pages 130-141: 
Sally Sirkin Lewis 
8727 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles 
California 90069 
213/659-4910 
Kaio Ariizumi 
21-1, 8-Chome, Ginza 
Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
81-03-542-7100 
Ken Nakajima 
KKK. Sogo Teien Kenkyuhitsu 
35-12, Wakaba 1-Chome 
Chofu-Shi, Tokyo, 182, Japan 
81-03-300-1524 


Pages 162-167: 
Foster Goldstrom Fine Arts 
228 Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 
California 94108 
415/788-5060 
Nancy Hoffman Gallery 
429 West Broadway 
New York 
New York 10012 
212/966-6676 
Hokin Gallery Inc. 
245 Worth Avenue 
Palm Beach 
Florida 33480 
305/655-5177 
Louis K. Meisel Gallery 
141 Prince Street 
New York 
New York 10012 
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> eres 212/677-1340 
house of fine arts, ltd. 


Juda Rowan Gallery 
11 Tottenham Mews 
London W1, England 
44-1-637-55170 


One Bunker Hill 
( ; ceramics, 601 West Fifth Street Suite 711 
oils, lit hs, and Los Angeles, California 90017 
unusual 1-800-421-8033 213-623-1083 











Handcrafted elegance for 
the discriminating buyer. 


For over half a century Williams Antiques has supplied fine 
antiques to discriminating buyers throughout the United States. 
Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 
custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 
for-Dals bateap (me lopaC mop apat-vate Mm sidaur-Mol-r-lelebceu@ar-valeCoatlolel-telseratt jam 

JDTop ako} Leroy abart-rolvemaey oy (Ris lsemsatcbeat-Coleratcbeut-elcbccyeycevedetas loyal 
offered by many manufacturers today. 


|skoy ap abbadetcswbbatcopunet-laleamisule=ecoymelsbasccedojcefaalbicekesae-liketbace)l| 
free number 800-241-1918. 


5] WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 


C16A ~ 4010 PEACHTREE ROAD/ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 
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RED BARON’S 


ANNOUNCES A MAJOR 


Architectural 
Javote(eis(-mate(ualerel 


April 30 & May 1 
in 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Detail of a magnificent 8’ beveled & 
stained glass landing window 


This sale features the best 
in antique stained glass, fine 
beveled doors & complete 
beveled entry-ways, bronze 
chandeliers, carved mantles, 
back bars and other salodn 
decor, and one of a kind 
decorating pieces — over 
PAUOM ore labeled ttebittes| 
or reserve. 


Call or write for free auction brochure: 


RED BARON ANTIQUES 


3264 Peachtree’ Road, N. hs 


Atlanta, Ge ngii ie We 101 Oo) 


























Meet 


famous 
personalities. 


Visit their 
private 
retreats. 


Come with 
us behind 
the scenes... 
From James 
Caan’s 
rugged 
California 
retreat to 
Givenchy’s 
elegant 
Parisian 
apartment, 
from Ali 
MacGraw’s lovely hideaway at 
Malibu to Christina Onassis’ 
fabulous ski chalet in St. Moritz, 
Architectural Digest’s Celebrity 
Homes II treats you to a privileged 
look inside the penthouses, 
plantations, and pied-a-terres that 
30 famous individuals call home. 
Includes candid interviews and 
lavish color photos throughout. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
@sceviesecrest 











Order today for a no-risk, 
14-day examination. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed! 


SEND TO: 
THE KNAPP PRESS 

111 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50336 





Please send me 





copy/copies of 
Celebrity Homes II at $35.00 each plus 
$2.25 shipping and handling. (For 
shipments to CA, IL, or IA please add 
applicable sales tax.) I understand that 
if not completely satisfied, I may return 
it within 14 days for a full refund. 





O Check payable to The Knapp Press 
O Charge my order to: 

O MasterCard 

O VISA 





Card # (if MasterCard: include 
Interbank #) 








Expiration date 








Signature > 

Name => Gane 

Address ra) ee 

City - gn es 

State Zip 

Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. W0O6 
conan ee ait 
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MOVING? 
RENEWING? 
QUESTION or 
COMPLAINT? 








Please attach 
your Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy 
your name and 
address as it 
appears on your 
label: 








All our services to subscribers are faster 
when you include your subscription label. 


WRITE IN NEW 
ADDRESS 





Name 





Address 





City State Zip 


Unlisting Service. See Below. Just check this 
box, send us this coupon and your label. 


() Do not give my name to mail advertisers | 
who rent the Architectural Digest list. I 


MOVING? Please give us 8 { 


weeks notice. Attach your label when you j 
send us the new address. 


RENEWING? Check your | 


label to be sure it's correct. By the way, your 
label shows the last issue in your current sub- 
scription in the top right corner. (Example 
MAR 81 means March of 1981 is the last issue 
youll get.) For uninterrupted service, include 
your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? we ca 


| 

| 

I 

: 

j 

i 

give faster results when you include your I 
label | 
I 

! 
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A. Bound to be treasured in 
rich navy cloth with handsome 
gold stamping. Each two- 
volume set holds a complete 
year of Architectural Digest. 
BOUND EDITIONS 

#204611 1981 s/2 $70 (incl.) 
#204511 1980 s/2 $80 (incl.) 
#204411 1979 s/2 $90 (incl.) 



















B. Now you can make the 
most of prized art and 
collector’s books. Just open to 
favorite pages and slip the 
book inside this clear acrylic 
stand. 12” high. #200211 
DISPLAY STAND $22 (2.25) 








#A83311 MARCH 1983. 
Architectural Digest 
Visits: Ansel Adams. The 
Collectors: Mr. & Mrs. 

C. David Robinson. 
Gardens: Clapton Court. 


#A83211 FEBRUARY 
1983. Architectural Digest 
Visits: John Frankenheimer. 
Historic Houses: 

The Down House. The 
Collectors: Mr. & Mrs. 
Corrado Maestri. 


#A83111 JANUARY 
1983. Architectural Digest 
Visits: Al Hirschfeld. 
Gardens: Westwick 
Cottage. The Collector: 
Paul Kantor. 


#A82D11 DECEMBER 1982. Architectural 
Digest Visits: Theoni V. Aldredge. The 
Collectors: Mr. & Mrs. Richard B. Black. 
Gardens: Pellerin. 


#A82N11 NOVEMBER 1982. Architectural 
Digest Visits: Gene Hackman. Gardens: 





COLLECTORS’ 
ISSUES/$10 each 


Villa Wolkonsky. The Collectors: Mr. & Mrs. #A80911 SEPT 1980 
William Beadleston. #A80711 JUL/AUG 1980 
#A82011 OCTOBER 1982. Architectural  #A80611 JUNE 1980 
Digest Visits: Burt Lancaster. Gardens: #A80511 MAY 1980 
W. Averell Harriman. Historic Houses: #A80411 APR 1980 
Hesselagergaard. #A80311 MAR 1980 
#A82911 SEPTEMBER 1982. Architectural #A80111 JAN/FEB 1980 
Digest Visits: The King and Queen of #A79D11 DEC 1979 
Sweden. The Collector: Henry #AT79N11 NOV 1979 
Geldzahler. Gardens: Nell Gwynne Dairy. #A79011 OCT 1979 
#A79911 SEPT 1979 









©Coffee-color vinyl case provides 
fictional beauty plus padded 
dtection for treasured back issues. 





= 


neatly in clear acrylic. 


} Function meets beauty in this 
#ractive see-through organizer. 
turdy acrylic case keeps issues 


E. Keep back issues handy — 
stack your Architectural Digests 


#200111 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.00) 





FE Showcase your latest issues where 
they can easily be read. Clear acrylic 
stand is ideal for desks, countertops 
and tables. There’s even room below to 
store back issues. 91/2” x 6” x 1141/2.” 
#200311 READING STAND $21.95 (2.25) 


MOVE CVE RAL DAGESS 


NY , 
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Baie 
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Mail to: Architectural Digest Selections, Dept. AM43, 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 


















































tist-free and handy. easton 6-Digit ees Item |Shipping/ 
200011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) — Hieduct a] “teen Deveigson ee [vam Price_| Handling 
| HITECTURAL DIGEST VT ee 3 | | 

. ob 
ir your convenience, order by phone... | stxre — 2» | al 
JOLL-FREE 800-421-4448 PAYMENT INFORMATION ORDERING INFORMATION Subtest 





dlace your order, call Mon.-Fri. 7 A.M.-7 P.M., 
7 A.M.-1 P.M., Pacific time. In California, call 
'-252-2071. Credit card orders only, minimum $15. 


American Express 
C) Diners Club () Master Card 














= FA TAR 


Card # 


C) Enclosed is my check or money order 
(no cash please) payable to AD Selections 
0) BankAmericard/Visa 






Please fill in 6-digit product number and Add 6% tax if 
all order information including subtotals | delivered in Calif. 
and grand total. Put your name and 

address in the spaces provided. Then GRAND TOTAL 


send this form with your check or money : 
order in an envelope to Please allow 6 weeks for shipment 











Expires __ 





customer service, call 213-836-7090. 
Signature 


= Items may be shipped separately 


Dept. AM43, A.D. Selections, : 
8460 Higuera St., Culver City, CA 90230. ioe Scodltl> Sand Canadalonly, 





Ices effective through September 30, 1983. 
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* Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission 








EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 4771 


SINCE 1886 
- PO.BOX6517 
full-color Karges Sampler $4. 
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rvices 
a reader. 


In the pages that follow, 


Architectural Digest presents products and se 
especially for the Californi 


HILDA EIBER 


Yeah maipuy Aq Buyuyed jeulBuC 


A PIECE OF WILLIAMS’ WORLD 


original art fired onto a Masterpieces . . . and all one-of-a-kind 


6 x 6 ceramic tiles Pine server with many drawers circa 1870 


for further information write to: Witt 
HILDA EIBER 


6524 79th Street 
Cabin John, MD 20818 BRENTWOOD 
(o] aor: 1 | 13044 San Vicente Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90049 


202-244-9199 393-7261 


With the 12 plush pastel 
colors of ““Nuance!™” and 

id pvemeaOmmvaleywcbat ane) (O)acme) i 
“Accents''’, you'll create 
moods of luxury that warm 
your heart: elegant contrasts, 
solids, stripes ... unlimited 
colorways. Nuance!™ 
NFG-45 (Coral) was selected 
by Carole Eichen Interiors 
for this master bathroom in 
The Highlands, prestigious 
new residences in Fullerton’s 
Coyote Hills, built by 
NAHB’s “Builder of the 
Year” for 1982, William 
Lyon. Visit one of Latco’s 
many distributor showrooms 
to view this newest 

oe) iereeleamesanarcsccbentvemel (cmos 
contact Latco for a brochure. 


SCO “013.6 . 
te 2943 Gleneden Street 
Los Angeles, California 90039 


Phone: (213) 664-1171 





If you have A Million Dollars 
or More in securities 
in your stock portfolio, chances are 
someone is being paid to watch 


it for you, but... 





Who watches them? 





The unfortunate thing about having a large 
investment portfolio managed by professional 
advisors is that when it is being managed 
badly, the client is usually the last to know. 


Often a poor investment performance has 
little to do with unethical conduct, more often 
it can be a misunderstanding of your own 
investment goals; perhaps a more than 
forceful stockbroker, attorney or accountant, 
or even a clear cut case of incompetence. 


Our firm can review your full investment 
portfolio (securities, tax shelters, and other 


fit y) 


Neuman’ 





outside investments), assess the performance 
of your portfolio objectively, fairly. We do not 
manage portfolios, recommend investments, 
sell tax shelters or offer our evaluations as a 
come-on for future services. Our one time fee 
can be most reasonably judged by what is 
often at stake. 


If yow’re worried about discretion we can often 


do our evaluations privately with no need to 
disrupt your current relationships. Don’t you 
think you should give us a call or write 


Rivale Inwesbnont Banking (Len Francisco) 
2049 Century Park East, Suite 1100 * Los Angeles, CA 90067 ¢ (213) 277-4830 
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AVERY BOARDMAN up 


MANUFACTURER OF THE WORLD'S FINEST 
CUSTOM CONVERTIBLE SOFAS 











lee ¥]lel arse) 
Six Sleep Sizes: 
Ulalliaaliicvon@relalile|¥lcelilelars 







@)al\valaneviela Your | ‘Ok a 


" Ae 
New York—Showrooms 18th Par D & a 979 Third Ave., New York, New York 10022 212 688-6611 
Atlanta—Shown at Brice, Ltd., Spite; 2 piso" Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.30305 404/261-5846 


ior Desighe or Architect 


SHOWROOM 365 8687 MELROSE AVE 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 213/659-1660 








Rolling Hills, Palos Verdes Peninsula, California: 
Approached by a flower-lined cobble-stone drive 
that winds through its 4 acres, with pool and 
barn, this hilltop estate affords incomparable 
views of LA and the ocean. Built to fit snugly 
into the contour of the land, this 17-room home 
is exquisitely appointed. Brochure AD-715463. 
$3,600,000. 









Coto de Caza, California: Over 100 miles of 
equestrian trails surround this elegant estate in 
Los Ranchos Estates with 5-stall barn, tack and 
feed room. 5-bedroom main residence boasts 
10-ft. high ceilings and hand-carved oak paneling 
and flooring throughout. Master suite with French 
doors open to balcony overlooking pool. Bro- 
chure AD-715475. $1,600,000. 






2 — a 
Pauma Valley, North San Diego, California: 
Nestled under 150-year-old live oaks, this tradi- 
tional adobe hacienda enjoys 15 of its 19 acres 
in a fragrantly scented citrus grove. Rancho 
Rincono enjoys seclusion, self-sufficiency and is 
5 minutes from Pauma Valley C.C. For times of 
pleasure— pool and cabana. Brochure AD-715472. 
$950,000. 












St. Helena, Napa Valley, California: High on 
Spring Mt. this vineyard-winery is on 120 acres, 
57 of which are grapes and 62 wooded. Romantic, 
restored, 8-room chateau enjoys great living room 
with original stone walls and splendid views. 2 
swimming pools, 6-bedroom guesthouse; excel- 
lent restaurants and shops nearby. Brochure 
AD-715476. $5,000,000. 





i ot, a 
Glenbrook, Nevada: Larkspurs and pines comple- 
ment this luxurious year-round lodge at Lake 
Tahoe. Tucked away in the exclusive mountain 
and lakeside residential community of Uppaway 
Estates with incomparable views and ample 
opportunity to enjoy water sports. Private master 
bedroom wing plus 6-bedroom service wing. 
Brochure AD-715458. $1,500,000. 





Manzanilla, Mexico: Sequestered atop a ridge 
above the world-famous Hotel Las Hadas, La 
Guadiana is a secure furnished villa whose 
owners have access to the hotel's facilities. With 
walls adorned with primitive art, this lavish 3- 
bedroom home of outstanding architectural 
design integrates its interior decor and land- 
scaping. Brochure AD-715474. $2,900,000. 


For further information on these and 
other fine properties, please contact: 


5670 Wilshire Blvd. ¢ Los Angeles, CA 90036 © (213) 937-0703 


Boston—Greenwich, CT— New York— Washington, DC— Palm Beach— Sere 
Denver—Scottsdale —Los Angeles — Honolulu — Representatives throughout the World 


ADI, 
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We'll caterto 
your every event. 


Your reception for 100. Or 
luncheon for 500. Or banquet for 
3,000. Or party for 12. 
In short, any event that 
requires the Bonaventure’s award- — 
winning style. 
Ata price that won't cramp yours. 
Call (213) 624-1000, and find 
out how your affair can be fabulous.” 


THE WESTIN BONAVENTURE 


Los Angeles 









THE HARLOW 





INTERNATIONAL @ 


di domani VISIT L.A‘S MOST DARING CONTEMPORARY SHOWROOM 


5120 MELROSE * LOS ANGELES = 462-2442 » TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 9:30-6:00 


Lady and The Page Salvador Dali 1941 21x30 


This exquisite 3 medium 
fol e-Ve)al(ome) mii tatese|e-le) aha 

7) Colaliare m= lao M1) eles=<1 [ale] 
Malelanlel-1c-10 M-Talom ay-lare| 
signed by the artist 


After 42 years in waiting Angel 
Mah ciaat-Veleyar- lm: lalavelelaler-1-m dal=) 
release of the most important 
S-lve-lo le) DI-VIM-Yolli(elaMe) melt] a 
time. 

Mal Muir-\elallicet-valam eyelace-TivAr-lalem 
scape is the definitive state- 
ment of a watershed of earlier 
works, that is at once both 
classical and surreal. 

The Lady And The Page will 
undoubtedly become the most 
talked about and valued work 
Malcolere]arele) mcsl-B-laar- tale! 
investment community and will 
pe available for a limited time 
ol dclos-- mm ol-1ce1-10) 0h - Mil MN Uale) 
share his vision. 
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i i ee on Se 
336 N. Camden Drive | 
; Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
213-274-6700 
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JpGUAR 


Jaquar 


MAGAZINE 


Our all-Jaguar automobile magazine is the most widely read 
monthly for enthusiasts of every model of the marque. 
Whether you own one or are just interested in Jaguars, this 
unique magazine is for you. It covers all aspects of owning, 
driving and appreciating this fine high performance car in 
the Jaguar tradition. A great gift for any auto enthusiast. 
rr. ee 2 2 ee ee 
CL] Yes, | would like a year’s subscription - 12 monthly issues for $30 
(ea) | would like your FREE brochure and Jaguar literature list first 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE Ak == 
fee ed ee) ee ee ee 
Make check payable and mail to: 

EJAG Publications, Box 220-AD, Carlisle, MA 01741 


Village Weaver 
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JOHN HALL FURNITURE DESIGN 


HANDMADE ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 


1010 NONEEINE| AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 
Mondays through Fridays 9:00 to 4:00 Saturdays 12:00 to 4:00 
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THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE 
Fst. 1905 in Los Angeles 


| Ce ae ©) YOu 


Weaving on a simple loom, a young woman 
performs an ancient tribal art, passed from 
mother to daughter down through the 
centuries. 


Oriental rugs are magnificent poetic art forms 
that become practical investments for the 
future. J.H. Minassian & Company has a large 
selection of rugs in a rich variety of styles and 
colors. Come in today and take home one of 
these treasures. 

Our service department offers expert cleaning, 
repairing, reweaving, and appraisals. We 
invite decorator inquiries. Open Monday thru 
Saturday 9am to 5pm. 


(Our only Location) © 401 SOUTH VERMONT ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ CA 90020 © TEL: (213) 383-1397 





Athos and Dede Pratesi — continuing the family tradition. 


The world’s most luxurious bed linens. 


At the turn of the century grandfather Pratesi star- legendary quality and personal touch, we have grown 
d a workshop in Florence. closer to our American clients. 
In a few years the titled rich and the famous from There are many places where you can buy beauti- 
ill over the world became our clients. They still are. ful things but only at Pratesi you can find the very best 
And while remaining small enough to preserve the bed linens the world has to offer... 


..-What else can be closer to a dream? 


9540 Brighton Way - Beverly Hills, Ca. 90210 - (213) 274-7661 


















WANs op.dsbleyanteysl 
of Watercolors 
Opening April 29 


May we send you a brochure? 





ee. Palace of Fine Arts, San Francisco 18x 2 
CONACHER GALLERIES 


134 Maiden Lane, San Francisco, CA 94108 - (415) 392-5447 
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| hetisans of Ameri: 


Division of Artisans Brass Products, | 










3601 West Pacific Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 848-2533 


1933 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, CA 90007 
(213) 748-6464 


8151 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 











Please Contact Our 
Contract Division 
(213) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 12th YEA) 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEEN 
DELIVERY 


Traditional Charm in 
Solid Brass Beds, 
Iron & Brass Beds, 
Sofa & Day Beds, 
Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 
Other Accessories 








The fewer electronic barriers 
recorded music must over- 
come, the greater the fidelity 
to the original performance. 

Every extra control ona 
conventional pre-amplifier is 
an extra stage of electronics for 
music to pass through. The 
more dials, knobs and switches, 
the more potential for dis- 
torting the original music. 

Meridian eliminates all 
unnecessary electronic gim- 
mickery. A single Control 
adjusts the volume and balance 
of the speakers. There is no 


other gadgetry to blur or distort 
the original performance. 
Optimum sound reproduction 
is foolproof. 

Similarly, Meridian has elimi- 
nated the electronic barriers 
to sound fidelity created by 
conventional passive loud- 
speakers. Meridian speakers 
are active, not passive. The 
power amplifier and associated 
electronics are built into the 
speakers themselves. 


/VIERIDIAN 


— 


In music, asin design, less is more. 


A full range of sound perfor- 
mance is possible in one-eighth 
the volume required by passive 
speakers. The speakers can be 
made small enough to deliver 
sound patterns sized and shaped 
for the brain’s hearing and 
interpretive centers. Uniquely 
pure and detailed sound with 
extraordinary fidelity to the 
original performance is now 
possible. 

In sum, Meridian makes the 
most advanced acoustical 
technology available to the 
non-technical listener. 





Made in-England. Distributed in the U.S. by Meridian Audio of America, P.O. Box 653, Buffalo, N.Y., 14240. (416) 438-7484. Members of The AA isobanke International Group. 


- 
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Laforence 6. Dougherty 


Antiquarian Horologist, Clockmaker 


Fine Antique Clocks 


Specialist in the Sale and Restoration 


of Early English and Continental Timepieces 


Isaac Lowndes in ye Pall Mall, 
circa 1695 

A fine William and Mary walnut 

and marquetry Longcase clock by 

one of London's most noted makers. 


The case is constructed of oak and 


veneered in walnut with panels of 


bird and floral marquetry. The move- 
ment is of 8 day duration with latched 
pillars. Isaac Lowndes was a maker 
and member of the celebrated family 
of clockmakers who worked in Pall 
Mall. He was apprenticed in 1675, 
and free of the Clockmakers' Company 
in 1682, Two similar clocks by 
Lowndes were in the Wetherfield 
Collection. $77,500. 


2640 E. Coast Highway 
Corona del Mar, California 92625 
(714), 720-1787 











¢English fine bone china, 
earthenware G&crystal 


From most leading manufacturers 


You'll find we offer the most incredible value at London's 
famous Reject China Shops, in Beauchamp Place. 
For First Quality or Rejects, you won't beat the Reject 
China Shop's prices. We send goods to all parts of the 
world. Customers from the U.S.A. will find enormous 

savings on U.S. retail prices 
even when all postal charges 
and insurance charges have 


been included. 


_ Reject 
China Shops 


33, 34, 35 Beauchamp Place, 
and at Beauchamp Place Corner, 


Se ee, SW3, BeSonic eater 


Telephone 01-581 0733 $3 to Dept. BS. 
34+ Beauchamp Place, 


London SW3. England. 








Il Bacio V 
A 

series 

of 

limited 
re-creations 
by 


VINCENZO 
Leggiadro 
orc marble 


for 
G.D. Studio 








Diameter 48 inches, Depth % inches 


G.D. Studio 
119 North Ridge Street 
Port Chester, New York 10573 


Brochure $3.00 
hea ee 


entury Woods. The most luxu- 

rious condominium in Western 

America. Unlike any other lux- 
ury urban community ever created. 
Without peer. 

In the heart of Century City, this is 
one of the most highly urban and most 
valuable pieces of real estate in the 
world. Yet the setting is one of tower- 
ing trees, thickly planted ground cover 


and flowering beds accented by spar- © 


kling water elements. A setting offer- 
ing the beauty and serenity of nature— 
not the noise and 
congestion of the 
city. 
Century Woods 
brings forth com- 
pletely new con- 
cepts in design, 
space planning and 
architectural inno- 
vations never 
before incorpo- 
rated in a luxury 
condominium. The 
results are homes 
that have the feel- 
ing, livability, out- 
door orientation, 
flow and ambiance of a true estate 
home. You will find a level of grace, 
charm and warmth far surpassing any- 
thing achieved heretofore. 
These homes are pure California. 


Open, flowing. Ceilings that soar to 
twenty-two feet in some places. Impec- 
cable detailing. Beautifully hand 
finished textures. Rich woods. Rooms 
bathed in natural light. 

Stunning architectural volume and 
scale. A proper setting, a repository if 
you will, for cherished possessions 
gathered over a lifetime. A far cry, par- 
ticularly, from the cold and confining 
spaces of the typical urban high rise. 

The most advanced electronic sys- 
tems have been utilized to assure your 

privacy and to, 
insofar as it is pos- 
sible, eliminate all 
unwanted and 
annoying intru- 
sions. These are 
augmented with 
perimeter walls, a 
guarded and gated 
entry and 24-hour 
roving patrols. 

No other luxury 
condominium be- 
gins to compare. 
Century Woods is a 
state of the art 
creation. A one-of- 

a-kind. In short, it is truly no contest. 

For an appointment to see Century 
Woods please telephone Century 
Woods Realty, (213) 557-2987 or (213) 
277-9489. | 





From $550,000 
Ring Brothers Corporation 


501 Santa Monica Boulevard, Suite 700 - 


Santa Monica, California 











Ua SCO) BL OCG Ae; 
SPECIAL LEASE 
RATES... 


“COUNTRY FRENCH" 
Leather-top walnut writing 
table, sSideboard/credenza with } 
marble top, carved client & 
swivel Chairs upholstered in 
leather. 


 aaN © CaN 6) ot id 011 @) ob 


S259./Mo. 


















ON ENTIRE 
0) 5) 53 (6) Se a74X O) nC 6) Shoe 


“THE AMERICAN LAWYER" 
revealed leela mere] .aceliaem eyelet 
desk, rolltop & file cabinets. 

(Celso Kore] Geel lea melslemeiicali 
eo aTeliccuUeliiam(aelialameyeyerey ace 


PACKAGE PRICE: 


$278./mMo. 


LOWER RENT FOR 
SHORTER TERM. 


“TRADITIONAL ELEGANCE” 
Burled English pedestal desk & 
Victorian cylinder desk /credenza 
with leather wingback Chairs 
cralemanlel(@aliniem-ealaad ma salle 
















| E7aN © aN 6) om £4 511 @) ok 


S256./Mo. 





Don't miss a chance to buy our finest antiques! 
Parking Lot Sale—April 16 & 17—Melrose Showroom 










Your image is a valuabk tel Cer mei tal i mersleme@lelcicoleentelitelan laven lersicte 

your best foot forwai lalece letra Com sLantcolel am olere tera mm Alda molel a atenyy 

Best selecti ekaleh tahexen o)aeyes cctan i Zele merle ta) <a 

rsTOLeCeLe Come) dslecemiela ali: hat i reTe Meshal taletome) molet as lehydar-] ml 0) a (@eMen dels 

without making a long- 
term Commitment. | 

See our Showrooms 

for details. 


1 oa (ome sto tle le meolelcettereli at: 
delemieleatlielacmey mueltte 

fol oto) (rem com sian celelaresiileren 
our expert design/ 


S.F. SHOWROOM, Mon.-Fri. 10-5: 11 


¥Post St, San Francisco, Ca. 94109 (415) 673-8118 
WAREHOUSE, by appointment: 1050 S. 


tanford Ave., Los Angeles, Ca. 90021 (213) 627-2144 








A Gand Lose Heil 
Gy Yoo Who Myretale Yee DYference 


las Ce Loh bi 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel 


Wilshire Boulevard at Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90212 
(213) 275-4282 Telex 698-220 


FRI The Jeading“Hotels of théWorld « ergo toras WoRLOWIDE 
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The way it looks 


is only half the story. 


With Biffar Doors, you get the most beautiful and 
advanced security doors in the world. 

Our doors are available as complete entry systems, 
including, for example, a durable metal frame with hinges 
integrally reinforced into the frame and door. Other 
security and functional features make Biffar doors 
technical masterpieces. 

Biffar offers over 100 motifs and accessories which 
help create more than 1000 combinations. Our designs 
range from sculptured copper to the most traditional 
wood entries. 

Having the most complete entry system which can be 
custom fit to any opening, Biffar is perfect for home 
improvement or new construction 

See the product of over 50 years of European 
Craftsmanship ...now available fo first time in the 
U.S. Visit our showroom and witn: ndcrafted doors, 
for the well being and protection 


of your home and family. You'll = 
be impressed. f + re aE 
Once you get the whole story. 


Door Studio 


8746 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Ca. 90069 « (213) 657-3 





Now in Walnut Creek 
The finest names 
in custom furnishings 


Brunschwig & Fils Fabrics 


Couristan Broadloom KY AN McGuire 

McGuire On ‘ 
Custom Made Furniture - 

Edward Fields Wools 

Imported Brass Hardware 

Terra Cotta Pottery & 

Sculpture 


Virginia Viets 
Designer/Owner 


Architectural Accents 1479 Newell Avenue 
Walnut Creek, California 94596 
Custom Furnishings 
Phone: (415) 945 7900 


9:30 to 5:00 Monday through Saturday 


oe 


8" Joyee E. Nichols’ 
SECRET OF 


PLAYING BY EAR 


(The original book, profusely illustrated, coinciding 
with her famous audio/visual course at Arizona 
colleges) 


It's for beginners and advanced ... fora//ages ... for 
all who want to play by ear, transposing and impro- 
vising any type of music. 


“This book is the missing link to music!” one student 
so aptly describes it. 


Satisfaction guaranteed! Or full refund in 30 days. 


Send $14.95 to Joyce E. Nichols 
7625 E. Camelback Rd., 418B-AD4 
Scottsdale, AZ 85251 


(For immediate service, call 1-602-945-2771 day or 
night and give your name, address, and number of 
Visa or MasterCard.) 














Baccarat. Why say more? 
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By: 
Merlin 
a Johnson & 
> Associates 
ry 


Merlin Johnson has worked actively in 
the lighting field for over 25 years, in 
all aspects of the projects; from original 
fo [XS lojeln Kole Gan om siete Bsl-Jlomtloseletelemelsio! 
adjustments. 


Exetel lolibzmleMilefelsieleme -slesemelerel 
Shaky (ols [ols lelelpmosaciol (clon oh-Jeleleleler- melita 
good taste in fine interior designs, 
jolottelelelepmolgm(e)d. gmotelsle(o=-Helele) 
S[eleleielejeyielon 

We have worked with many of 
California and New Yorks’ finest 
interior designers, with our 
installations throughout the United 

RS o1(= fal Oro elolooplelele Me] ololen 


We have designed, and manufactured, 

a line of the most advanced “Optical 
Framing Projectors” for the lighting of 
your fine paintings, sculptures, 

antiques, etc., with the light emitting 
from concealed sources, and the light 
lol—TolssEJololol-rom (ob slare-WilelelicleRe)ey] ford 
exactly, regardless of shape. © 
(Wendelighting) 


Feel free to consult with us, or ask your 
Interior Designer or Architect to 
contact us, for all of your interior and 
exterior lighting needs. 


Of course we offer our services to 
the trade: 


Merlin Johnson & Associates 
44-805 San Clemente Circle 
| ORs toy KK] tase 
Palm Desert, Calif. 92261-1335 
(619) 340-2448 


Designers, Manufacturers and 
Electrical Contractors. 
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San Francisco Bay Area ® 767 Lincoln Ave. © P.O. Box 1106 © San Rafael, CA 94915 © 415-456-1656 


Home office: 


| YOUR HOME... 


Sensitively rendered by artist Mark Sanders. 
Commemorate that special time and place in a 
work of art to be cherished and enjoyed for genera- 


tions. Pen and ink from $150.00 
Watercolor from $250.00 


Write or call for illustrated brochure and list price. 


CROWHAVEN STUDIOS LTD. 


1490 LAFAYETTE, SUITE #205 * DENVER, COLORADO 80218 (303) 753-1427 





Giant 
Heavy Duty 
All Purpose Tarpaulins 


Before Midnight April 29 


Viking Ind. will send any of 
the above size tarpaulins to 
any reader of this publication 
who reads and responds to 
this propre before midnight 
April 29. Each tarpaulin is 
constructed of high density 


fabric (with vice grade in- 
i 


edients, supplied by Gulf 

il Co., Dow Chemical Co., 
and Union OIl Co.) with nylon 
reinforced rope hems, double 
lock stitched hems, elec- 
tronically welded seams, 
100% water proof, #4 (2” 
dia.) metal grommets set on 
3 ft. centers with reinforced 
triangular corner patches and 
are recommended for all 
heavy duty use, all yachts and 
sailboats, and all bulk or 
pallet’ riding materials, and 
will be accompanied with a 


LIFETIME guarantee that it 
must perform 100% or it will 
be replaced free. Add $7 
handling & crating for each 
tarp ordered, Viking Ind. 
pays all shipping. Should you 
wish to return your tar- 
pains you may do so for a 
ull refund. Any letter 
postmarked later than April 
29 will be returned. LIMIT: 
Fifty (50) tarps per address, 
no exceptions. Send ap- 
propriate sum together with 

our name & address to: 

arp Dept., #239AJ, Viking 
Ind., 6314 Santa Monica 
Blvd., L.A., CA 90038, or for 
fastest service from any part 
of the country, call collect 
before midnight 7 days a 
week. 


CALL COLLECT (213) 462-1914 
(Ask exchange operator for) 
TARP DEPT. #239AJ 
Before midnight, 7 days a week 
Have credit card ready 

















For acomplimentary copy of our 24-page, four-color residential 
design brochure, call the Design Service Director or write to 
Cannell & Chaffin, 3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90010: 


LOS ANGELES (213) 380-9111 e NEWPORT BEACH (714) 833-1917 e LA JOLLA (619) 454-0451 e RANCHO SANTA FE (619) 756-5055 e DENVER (303) 573-1443. 


Hancock Park, Spanish Baroque estate. Highlighted by marble and hardwood floors, cathedral Anew, view, gated Country French estate in Encino is enhanced by oak paneling, coft 
ceilings, grand staircase, library, formal dining room, 4 bedroom suites with sitting rooms, cathedral ceilings, leaded and stained glass windows, and a black-bottomed poo! 
modernized kitchen, pool, gardens, arbor, guest apt. (BW-509) $1,485,000. with brick decking. Five bedrooms, family room with wet bar, formal dining too 
Gail Kamel 278-1345, Anne Carteret, Lynn Schanz, 820-6888. fireplaces, wine cellar (SO-381) $1,150,000 Linda Levy 


Estates Diutvi 


Distinctive Properties from One Million Dollars 


Fred Sands: Beverly Hills (278-1345). Brentwood (820-6888), Encino/Sherman Oaks (990-4303), Hollywood Hills /Mancock Park (656-8600). Los Feliz/Sitvrlake (665-1121), Malibu (456-3638), 
Rey/Venice (822-6622), Northridge (349-1200), Pacific Palisades (459-2766), Palisades Highlands (459-7802), i 


Westlake Village (991-4511), West Los Angeles (391-6721). 
R it (388-3603). Auction Division (820-8675), Commercial/Investment Divisions (820-6855/656-8881). Condominium/New Housing Divisions (820-8991/991-9190), Construction, 
Ca ors Division (820-7575), National Investment Advisors (820-0644), Property Management Division (820-6844), Relocation Services (990-4303) 


urds of your life’s work as you drive 
desig n ed, re DE Vb iam et-tele(oeclinaemtenveciantoelm 
If you are a high income earn€érwho qualifies for a business use automobile, 
. the true net cost of ow ng an Excalibur may be no cost at all. 


Xeymitbuselae information contact: Mr. Dan Brush 


EXCALIBUR M RCAR COMPANY 
er of Palm Canyon Drive & Sunny DuneS Road + Palm Springs, CA 92262 - (619) 320-9008 













———————— 
ri.1: The source for the exceptional. 








Courtesy To The Trade 


Tf 
Tinteriorsinc. 


“The Finishing Touch” 


93811 Hawthorne Boulevard, Torrance, California 90505 ¢ (213) 373-0585 








EX OUTS 1 ee 


The 
Essense 
Of 


Distinction 


a L. 
JS I Jand-cut lead ¢ rystal, 
Master-crafted and emblazoned in 18K oe 
like the finest of j¢w«'s. From Paul Bauer's 
incomparable ««!lecticn. An unmatched trea 
sury of china and cry so rare it includes 
selections availa |e re-else in Anmerica: 
The most enviable YW collection y ina ta! ta America, 
[Foal a \ ~ “Sr 
fumed w@ TSO au 
120 Grant Avenue at “Maiden I Lane * San Franciscc 162 


Major credit cards accepted. 
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° CALIFORNIA CLOSET CO. will send a qualified sight construction Unlike others, we 


designer to your home for a free consultation never use cheaper pre-built modular units 
* Custom designed to fit your specific needs * Save at least 20% compared to 
and space other estimates 


less clean-up after compl U 
© CALIFORNIACLOSET CO. does custom, on —° Spotless clean-upalter completion. Use 


your new closet immediately 
(Gc CALIFORNIA 
CLOSET CO. 


FREE IN-HOME ESTIMATE 
IN LOS ANGELES CALL: (213) 709-7744 

IN ORANGE COUNTY CALL: (714) 952-8952 

Bees ee SOUS) Lite. IN LONG BEACH CALL: (213) 402-0543 
CHATSWORTH, CA IN WESTLAKE CALL: (805) 496-6110 


STATE CONTRACTORS LIC #8422620 





BONDED AND INSURED. 














The best CAR 
deserve the best 
CARDET CLEANERS 


Truman Doyle Method 


& Thomas Rug Cleaning 


Specialists in the care of Oriental rugs and other fine 
carpets - Services include stain removal, spot repa 
regular or silky washing - 50 years of experience + 
Bonded, 40,000 sq. ft. Plant + Phone 1-800- 92 
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Nwalithditidu: fe 5: 
e of 2 1760's Sets of English 
rmeil Spoons by Chawner. 
dire Antique Waterford Crystal 
- Epergne by John Watson, 1816. 
sted English Salver on 3 Hoof 
/2t, 1750. 4. Silver Tea Server 
om 5 piece Historical Set. 
pilver Tea Pot, 18th Century. 
ign by E. Hancock, England. 


COLBY 
NTIQUES 


WN CLEMENTE, INC. 
510 North Camino Real 
a Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492 5130 
| Circle #1 for Brochure 











Louis XV Cherry Armoire with Basket Carvings. 
18th Century. 83” high, 57” wide, 22” deep. 
One of a Dozen Armoires Always in Stock. 


ANTIQNE FAIKE 


FINE COUNTRY FRENCH ANTIQUES 


1700 16th Street San Francisco, CA 94103 
Mary and Dale Rayner (415) 863-3914 
Only through your dealer, designer or architect. 
Showplace Square South Corner of 16th & Kansas. 
Open to the trade 10-5 Monday through Friday. 





Circle #28 for brochure. 





California 
LAGUNA BEACH 


Warren Imports — Far East Fine Arts 

1910 S. Coast Hwy. Zip 92651 

Ph (714) 494-6505 Hrs. 9:30-5:30, cl Sun 
Jade, porcelain, ivory, lacquer, netsukes, snuff 
bottles, bronzes. Since 1937 one of the finest 
Oriental art collections. Also in Palm Springs 
Circle #30 for brochure 


PALO ALTO * 
Andre Ruzhnikov Russian Icons 
P.O. Box 1261 Zip 94302 
Ph (415) 858-0469 By appointment only 
Russian icons 15th-19th C. Vast selection of 
subjects and styles; wide representation of 
icons. Circle #6 for photo portfolio 


CHICAGO'S 


LARGEST 


ANTIQUE DEALER 


featuring 
FURNITURE 
French English & Continental 
ORIENTAL ART 

Large & varied selection 
BRONZES PAINTINGS 
CHANDELIERS SILVER 
PORCELAIN CLOCKS 
ART GLASS BRIC-A-BRAC 
DOUGHTY & BOEHM BIRDS 

& much, much more all at 


Dorrose 
Galleries 


751 N. WELLS*312/337-4052 
Monday - Saturday 10 to 5 
We are interested in purchasing 
worthwhile ART of all periods 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
VISA & MASTER CHARGE 


SAN CLEMENTE 


Colby Antiques of San Clemente 

510 N. El Camino Real Zip 92672 

Ph (714) 492-5130, 492-2620 Hrs 10-5 
Investment quality antiques are stressed. 18th, 
19th C. English and European. One of America's 
premier dealers. Formerly of Port O'Call 
Pasadena. Circle #1 for brochure 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Antique Fair 
1700 16th Street at Showplace Square South 
Ph (415) 863-3914 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Su 

rs 5 One of the West's leading 
trade sources specializing in 
quality Country French Anti- 
ques. Always a large selec- 
tion of fine armoires, bon- 
netieres and tables, Only 
through your dealer, de- 
signer, or architect. Circle 
#28 for brochure 





Dear Tad: 











Enclosed you will find $ 
for handling as well as any costs requested. My check is 
made payable to Tad Gilmore 


1.Free 2.$10 
21.Free 23. Free 


Address 
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| 
! Name _ 


City = 


’ Siler Design 


AFTSLD 


Importer of English Furniture, Prints & Decorative Accessories 
414LaCanada La Jolla, CA 92038 (714) 459 3753 


SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


Lillian Johnson Antiques 
405 Third Street 
Ph (408) 623-4381 


Hrs 10-5, cl M ) au 
Haviland matching i a | 
service specialist a 2 
with over 4,000 pat- at ns 
terns in stock. We be 


are the china shop 
on an earthquake 
fault. Write today 
for free brochure 
explaining how you 


can be on our want ‘ gg 
a 
we 
; 





list for your 

pattern’s missing 

pieces. Worth a 

day’s outing to visit «= = - 
this historic town / 
We buy and sell . —— oO 
Circle #21 for brochure = - 
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Antique Register Coupon 


Pet me repjalo 


Just send me this coupon and | will register you with any of 

the following Antique Dealers. Circle the items you want and 
include $1 for handling and | will do the rest. | will process your 
requests and forward them to the companies you indicate 


4.$25 6.$6 7.$2 10.$2 
28.Free 30.Free 44. Free 


\ 
t 
j 
I 
i 
i 
I 
which includes the $1 ] 
i 
! 
l 
i 
I 
| 
t 


Se eS eee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
Mail to: Tad Gilmore P.O. Box 42345 San Francisco,CA 94101 (415) 673-3644 
April 1983 California Edition 





$219 in 
Beverly Hills 


$219 at 
Rick Pallack’s 


RICK PALLACK 


er ee 
FINE DISCOUNT MENSWEAR 


4554 SHERMAN OAKS AVE. SHERMAN OAKS 
1 BLOCK WEST OF SEPULVEDA 1 BLOCK SOUTH OF VENTURA BLVD 
MON-FRI 11-8 SAT 10-6 SUN 11-5 213 789-7000 
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Country English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 





4 
2025 Pacific Avenue, Venice, California 90291 
213/396-5922 (at the beach) 





James M 07 T Tole Watstslelelici (crs 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/| 408) 374-8657 
88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/\617) 749-4868 


Photo: Melgar P. hotographers, Santa Clara Ager Icy: The Cornell Co 








SHERATON HOTELS. THE FIRST CHOICE IN HAWAII. 


The Sheraton 


Royal Hawatian Hotel — 


The “Pink Palace oft the Pacific.” 


Now that’s style. This hotel is known as the © 
“Pink Palace” because of its uncommon devotion to 
elegance. Here you see an attention to detail and a 
graciousness typical of only a few hotels in the world. 


Indeed, this is the Royal Hawaiian style. It’s fresh mints 
placed on a carefully turned down bed every night. — 


It’s impeccably decorated guest rooms. And, quite 


simply, it is a charm and grandeur that pervade every 
aspect of your visit here. Including the Royal's majestic 


location right on Waikiki Beach. Rates from 
$85 to $120, single or double.* 


Sheraton i 
Resort 


Country cub 
KAUAI 


OAHU - MOLOKAI 
MAUI 

: ~ HAWAII 

Sheraton- . “bt 


Molokai 









- Sheraton-Waikiki ‘ 

Sheraton Royal Hawaiian meters 
Coconut Sheraton Surfrider 

Beach Sheraton Moana Sheraton 

Sheraton Princess Kaiulani Royal 

Waikoloa 







*Rates subject to change without notice. 


; “Village. eh Pil 
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The Sheraton 
Royal Waikoloa Hotel 


Resort elegance worthy of royalty. 


Now that’s style. Time was when members of 
the Hawatian monarchy would come to Waikoloa on 
the Big Island of Hawati and turn it into a royal 
playground. Now it’s your turn. A white sand beach, 
vast fields of black lava, the brilliant blue waters of a 
lagoon, the Pacific Ocean, and within a nine-mile 
radius of the hotel, four 18-hole championship golf 
courses, including the famous Mauna Kea Beach 
course, make this exquisite resort a place of unparalleled 
beauty. You've never enjoyed vacationing in 


surroundings as elegant as these! Rates from $80 to 


$130, single or double.* 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent, 


or call Sheraton toll-free: Cees 
800-325-3535 | 4 ce 


Sheraton — in Hawaii 


SHERATON HOTELS & INNS, WORLDWIDE 
PO BOX 8559, HONOLULU. HAWAI! 96815 | 





Hand Wrought Ironwork 





| Ma We 
VALLEY FORGEWORKS 


...brings you traditional or contemporary hand- 
forged ironwork by expert craftsman Barry Berman. 
Custom design with complementary estimates pro- 
vided statewide. Contractor's license #413330. Send 
for free brochure. 2491 South Refugio Road, Goleta, 
CA 93117. (805) 688-1501. 

















Alookyou'll love 


Dramatically Beautiful! Designed, 
constructed, finished and installed by expert 
craftsmen... from Sherwood, of course. 
Sherwood is family owned and operated. 


Sherwood custom designs shutters for 
any area in your home or office, from either 
solid oak with a selection of stains from 
light to dark; or from kiln dried Calif Sugar 
Pine with a wide selection of stains and 
paint colors. 

Call today for a carefully measured in 
home free estimate and let our Sherwood 
representative show you some exciting 
samples of Sherwoods'’ craft. He will discuss 
the design best suited to your needs, width of 
louvers you prefer, 1-1/4” to 4-1/2”, to create 
“A Look You'll Love.” 


| Shertwood Shutter Corp. 
3655 West McFadden, Santa Ana 
J (714) 771-0200 or 839-3360 


1 8380 Miramar Rd., San Diego 
(619) 223-9480 


out of area toll free (800) 432-7137 
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Towering above the Los Angeles skyline on the Westside’s ‘Golden 
Mile’ stands the Mirabella. A Fletcher Benton sculpture greets you as 
you approach the Mirabella’s European plaza leading up to your 
condominium home. The elégant lobby welcomes you to the best 


gracious living can offer. 
Twenty-four hour valet parking and security services, full house- 
keeping and concierge services. Gym, saunas, swimming/therapeutic 


pools and much more. 
Inspired spacious interiors are masterfully 


balanced and abound in custom appoint- 


-| Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA. 90024 
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From $560,000 
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raat -telecmr-laloMbteysy-Ve-yl(-1(-Xemone-Videet-veljallon - 
Integrally combining function with design, the chef’s kitchen 


boasts the ultimate in accessories and is offset by a charming 


breakfast area. 
From the luxurious Bedroom/Bath suites to the uniquely designed 
spacious terraces and their panoramas, no detail has been over- 


ofe) s<-10 
You are at home in the Mirabella, with all the refinements you have 
come to expect for your lifestyle - 
‘The Fine Art of Living’. 





Models Open 11-5 p.m. By Appointment (213) 550-7440 
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Fine Furniture — Moderately Priced 


We Offer Most Major Brands 
At Savings Up to 45% 


INTERIOR FURNISHINGS LTD. 


P.O. Box 1644.Dept.A-D ° 
Hickory, North Carolina 28603 
; 704-328-5683 
SEND *3.00 FOR BROCHURES & INFORMATION 





an unsurpassed environment as 

unique as its views are spec- 
/ - - @) tacular. It started with an idea 
Jor the Discerning Collector and a setting of magnificent 
ocean and coastal vistas. From 
that initial vision, creative and 





fe ‘ . . : ’ talented minds developed the 
This figurine represents the first in a series of 77d Plans and desl gasfar ths plotting 
works by Mario Pegoraro. Made of the finest — ’ g Sere aces ha intricately 
Italian porcelain, they stand 17% inches high, "| Soe yc racceping. Thus has | 
é - ; 5 evolved a most sophisticated } 
including polished base. Each sculpture is | community where those who build i 
; ° SAG oe here will create their own sig- 
signed, numbered and strictly limited to an |e natures of distinction in the form 
edition of 500. : of a custom home estate. 
igs Opening in the Spring of 1983 by 
. é ' : 98 ; ; 1 in San Clemente. Call (714) } 
Reservations are accepted in order of receipt. = — : 752-0266 for further information. 
Issue price $485 plus tax. Money order or per- . Ly fi hs, le F 
sonal cheque. ‘Seid — j 


ealales i 


Of Signature Distinction Ys 





DA International 
\) 560 Grand Ave. 
e. Carlsbad, CA 92008 
~ 


Z 
Hc (714) 729-6760 CH drs 


as 


yal — 
i age” 
Asap, 





- St.Charles Fashion Kitchens feature 
~FORMICA brand laminate. 


The choice is yours. When using decorative Its lustrous, easy-care surface truly reflects quality 
laminate, St. Charles chooses Formica brand andelegance. 
exclusively. Here is Burgundy Pin Stripe, a new That very special kitchen can be yours now. 


dimension in laminate that surpasses all others. See your St. Charles designer/consultant. 





FASHION KITCHENS, BATHS 




























laminate AND OTHER ROOM FURNITURE 
he Cabinet Gallery Continental Home Kitchen Craft of Marin | Mail to: St. Charles Mfg. Co. 
117 C Town & Country Drive Improvement Co. 1241 Andersen Drive St. Charles, IL 60174 
jan ile, CA 94526 340 West Portal Taare: Ae | Please send me your color-illustrated books show- 
rite res (4 y aed | ing the full line of St. Charles kitchen designs 
t. Charles of La Jolla Kitchens by Meyer, Inc. and new Formica® brand laminate surfaces 
426 Girard Street 278 Castro Street Landsberg & Assoc. | for kitchens and baths. I'm enclosing $6.00 
ja Jolla, CA 92037 Mountain View, CA 94041 101 Kansas Street : Te da 
1714) 454-9133 (415) 968-8318 San Francisco, CA 94103 | 
| (415) 864-5151 
jlaywood Kitchens Carefree Kitchens, Inc. : | Name 
}363 Center Drive 453 North Anaheim Blvd L & W Home Center eM 3-ADC - 4-864 
a Mesa, CA 92041 Orange, CA 92668 1119 Las Tunas | 
714) 287-2868 (714) 634-4601 San Gabriel, CA 94776 adress 
(213) 287-1131 lac 
it. Charles of Los Angeles Kitchens, Inc. 
660 Sunset Blvd 1617 18th Street Cooks Kitchen Center | City ~ State 
jos Angeles, CA 90069 Sacramento, CA 95814 402 West 7th Street 
243) 655-7812 (916) 441-4414 San Pedro, CA 90731 [2 
(213) 832-2271 Zic Phone 
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Make your yard the most | 
elegant room in your home. 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en- 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been the 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a 
quarter of a century. And our experience 
shows both in awards for design excellence 
and in the increased home equity our designs 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up.| 
We take a personal, professional approach to 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs. 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 
design. We work with your contractor o! 
recommend experienced contractors who take | 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas} 
and updating older pool and garden sites. | 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. 


cA. Lee Shelbourne 


AND ASSOCIATES |f 


6726 Reseda Boulevard, Suite 100 
Reseda, CA 91335 (213) 501-5282 
La Jolla (714) 454-3977 

San Francisco (415) 986-3509 


THE BULL NIO]ENT@) 
By P. Signoretto 


rAMBALD I 


ALESSANDRO RAMBALDI—-ITALDECOQ ING 
"165 PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER — 8687 MELROSE AVE. — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 — (213) 659-5061 / 659-7587 
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& Co., Inc 


Oriental Rugs of Distinction 
to Grace Your Every Walkway 


CQ al 


pales ¢ Purchases ¢ Repairs ¢ Appraisals 


iwi 


/O South Lake Avenue, Pasadena, California 91101 
enna ¢ Zurich © Innsbruck ¢ Pasadena 


(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 





IRNIA EDITION 


Have you visited 


G. R. DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 


An advance call is suggested. 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 








RENAISSANCE 


Fine Antique Reproductions 
of 18th and 19th Century 
Furniture, Clocks 

& Accessories. 


1564 Copenhagen Drive Open Every Day 10-5 
Solvang, California 93463 (805) 688-6222 
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sorted from Fran 


ixoyaret fabulous, fresh t at 
(pronounced “per- know’) is 
France. 
Simply mix one part Pernod to five p ro} xe) 
drinks use the same I to 5 ratio. And disc ch magical mixtures _ 
as The Pernod Colada, The Pernod Sunri , or Pernod & Sprite® 


PERNOD. The new twist in VT drinks. _ “e 
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1. Unusual Provence Armoire in Walnut and Oak. 
C. 1730. 69" high, 50" wide, 24" deep. 


2. Normandy Walnut Buffet with inlaid star. 18th 
Century. 39/2" high, 56" wide, 24" deep. French 3 piece 
Clock Set. Enamel numerals, silk string suspension, all 
original. Signed Medallion d’or Fapy Freres. C. 1830. 


3. Louis XV Cherry Armoire with basket carving. 18th 
Century. 83" high, 57" wide, 22" deep. 








4. Antique Faire’s own custom reproduction Curio. Hand 
crafted and hand carved. We can reproduce almost anything 
in any wood and in your choice of custom finish. Curio, 74" 
high, 382" wide, 20" deep. 


5. Country French Pine Armoire. Shown upholstered (in 
our shop) with Faience animals from France. C. 1790. 87" 
high, 57" wide, 22" deep. 


6. Reproduction Country French Wing Chair. Shov in 
White Indian Crewel. Available at our Showroom. We 
upholster C.O.M. 49" high at back, 25" wide. 


7. Bureau Plat. Regence Parquetry. Bronze Ormolu 
Mountings. C. 1900. 30" high, 69" wide, 35" deep. 


8. A precious Gift — A Grandchild or an antique. Angela 
Dawn, circa 18 months, finds new friends at Grandparents 
shop. 

yc 


ANTIQNE FAIKE. 


FINE COUNTRY FRENCH ANTIQUES 
San Francisco, CA 94103 415-863-3914 


c34 CALIFORNIA EDITION 


Antique Faire 1700 16th St. 


ah 


We specialize in Country French Antiques, reproductions and custom work. 


Open to the trade 10-5 Monday through Friday. 
Showplace Square So. corner of 16th & Kansas. 
Mary and Dale Rayner 





















The unique SieMatic 8008 RA Rattan Kitchen in Dramatic White. Also available in Dark Brown. 


Kitchen Interior Design 


Introducing the world’s most exclusive kitchen—rattan—from the world’s foremost name in 
kitchens: SieMatic. 

Long chosen for its exotic charm and durability to serve aboard the oceans’ great luxury 
liners, rattan now takes its rightful place in the kitchen. Accompanied by elegant frames of 
solid oak and such authentic details as leather corner bindings and ceramic inlaid knobs. 

As practical as it is strikingly beautiful, the SieMatic Rattan Kitchen is protected from 
daily wear by a fine coating of clear lacquer which actually highlights the distinctive interplay 
of light and shadow. 

If your kitchen must be as individual as you are, discover the 8008 RA at your SieMatic 

‘representative today. 


SieMatic 


5 3 5 ne 
Kitchens that fit the way you live. : ~<eier® " 
‘ 






Albany/Berkeley 0 House of Kitchens, 1325 Solano Avenue, Albany, 94706, (415)525-9576; Aptos O The Ultimate Kitchen, Inc., Aptos Station #25, 8035 Soquel Drive, Aptos, 95003, (408)688-5276: 
La Jolla DO Baywood Kitchens, Inc., 1014 Pearl, La Jolla, 92037, (714)454-9684/464-3549; Long BeachO A&M Specialties, 3121 East Anaheim Street, Long Beach, 90804, (213)597-0557/0668; Los 
Angeles 0 Custom Kitchens and Baths, 743 No. La Brea Avenue, L.A., 90038, (213)937-1660 O Kitchens on Sunset, 8363 Sunset Blvd., L.A., 90069, (213)650-1452; Los Gatos 0 European Kitchen 
and Bath Studio, 7 No. Santa Cruz Avenue, Los Gatos, 95030, (408)395-1944: Marin County 0 Kitchen Craft of Marin, 1241 Andersen Drive, San Rafael, 94901, (415)454-1623: Newport Beach 

G Euro-American Kitchens, 1741 Westcliff Drive, Newport Beach, 92660, (714)631-7032; San Francisco 0 Continental Kitchens and Baths, 340 West Portal, San Francisco, 94127, (415)661-6776 


O SieMatic, 200 Kansas Street, Suite 217, San Francisco, 94103, (415)558-881 1, San Jose O Custom House Supply, 1110 Meridian Avenue, San Jose, 95125, (408)723-7073; Walnut Creek/Orinda 
O Design 'n Cabinetry, 140 Village Square, Orinda, 94563, (415)254-0861; Westwood/Los Angeles 1 Kitchen Studio West, 1941 Westwood Blvd., L.A., 90024, (213)475-1135 


ONOp Me Way you Ive. 


wiebldee Germ weyar 





Robert Phillips South Coast Plaza 3. Toys International 4. Brass Boot 
Fifth Avenue 6. Ciro of Bond Street 7. Crabtree & Evelyn 
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OUTH GOAST PLAZA 


ae 


San Diego Fwy. at 3333 Baistol Sty 











et Costa Mesa, CA. 92626 (714) 546-6682. 
Nh nt ii , 
Valet Parking—Bear St. Entrance to Mall at 1. Magnin | 


Bullock’s * I. Magnin « May Company * Nordstrom ¢ Saks Fifth Avenue ¢ Sears 
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the Directoire Collection by...) @—m me ; ~ 


Available through designers’ and fine store 
Write for our brochure. : 
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; . es For you, first class is a way of life. 
eet: From the Plane you fly...to the car you drive. 
Le \ Seville... Cadillac's finest. 
Elegant. Distinctive. Superbly crafted. 
\ . _ Acar for those who choose to go first class all the way, 


Sve 


BEST OF ALL...IT’SA CADILLAC 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION USA 


[a 








THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN 


MAY 1983 $4.50 
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Henredon. For those who value excellence. 





This is 18th Century France, preserved in Henredon’s 
Villandry collection. It is rococo curves and Regence restraint; 
floral carvings and Louis XV charm —the expression of 
a robust yet refined French Provincial tradition. 
Fashioned from walnut veneer, these designs commemorate 
one of the most creative epochs in French cabinetmaking. 
To explore this rich French heritage, we invite you to 

send $3.00 for the Villandry catalog. Henredon, 


Dept. A53, Morganton, NC 28655. Henredon 
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French Provincial decorations draw 
much of their vigor from nature, and 





carvings depicting foliage, flowers, 
vinery and shells interwoven with rib-~ 
bons and scrolls are common. In 
Villandry you will find bold carving, 
with each subtle contour, crisp edge 
and third dimensional effect superbly 
executed. 
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Henredon. For those who value excellence. 


This is 18th Century France, preserved in Henredon’s 
Villandry collection. It is rococo curves and Regence restraint; 
floral carvings and Louis XV charm —the expression of 
a robust yet refined French Provincial tradition. 
Fashioned from walnut veneer, these designs commemorate 
one of the most creative epochs in French cabinetmaking. 
To explore this rich French heritage, we invite you to 

send $3.00 for the Villandry catalog. Henredon, 


Dept. A53, Morganton, NC 28655. Henredon 
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These days you're apt to find BankAmerica Travelers 
Cheques anywhere under the sun. They're welcome from 
sea to shining sea, and in 160 countries around the globe. 
Rain or shine, they're refundable in more than 40,000 
places worldwide — including participating Hilton hotels 
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They're available in leading world currencies. And 
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cial institutions. 

With BankAmerica Travelers Cheques, you even get 
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All you need now is a little time off. 
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for your careful inspection. 
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The Mercedes-Benz 300SD Turbodiesel 
is one of the most expensive, least extravagant 
corporate automobiles you can buy. 


The 300 SD is $38,000* worth of automotive enlightenment-—a corporate 
flagship meant to stress not pomp but efficiency. Meanwhile, its retained value 
over the past three years has been shown to average 90 percent. 


oes your company have the 

technology of the 1990's in its 
executive offices, and the technol- 
ogy of the 1950's in its executive 
garage? 

The fact is that inefficient opera- 
tion, excessive size and savage de- 
preciation need not define today’s 
corporate flagship. The 300 SD 
Turbodiesel represents a different 
and refreshingly more sane 
equation. 


10,000 miles @ $380? 


The 300 SD’s basic design effi- 
ciencies permit the efficiency of a 
diesel engine only three liters in 
size. It is no ponderous V-8 but an 
in-line five—and such a light 
drinker that a fuel cost of about 
$380 per annum is conceivable, 
based on 10,000 miles’ driving, 
current average diesel fuel prices 
of $1.25 per gallon, and a 33 mpg 
EPA highway mileage figure. 
(City mpg [27] EPA.)** 

The dollars and cents may not 
be crucial; the concept of relentless 
efficiency that such figures reflect, 
however, is as bracing as it is novel 
in the world of company cars. 

So sanguine is Mercedes-Benz 
about the reliability of the 300 SD 
and its engine, incidentally, that it 
comes with a 36-month-or-36,000- 
mile warranty. 

This frugal diesel is meanwhile 
the most powerful such engine yet 
placed in a production automo- 
bile. Old images of “diesel lag” are 
obliterated in a turbinelike rush of 
energy and brisk acceleration, gen- 
erated by a built-in turbocharger. 

Five adults will find themselves 
extremely well cared for aboard 
the 300 SD. Its interior is almost 
109 cubic feet worth of first-class 


repose, outfitted with only first- 
class amenities. 

Yet so disciplined is its design 
that the car is less than 17 feet long 
and turns within just 39 feet. At 
3,780 pounds, it is neither pon- 
derous nor flimsy but athletically 
trim. 

Its all-welded body achieves re- 
markable solidity and strength in 
part by using high strength, low 
alloy steels. Both the trunk lid and 
hood are fabricated in aluminum— 
part of the engineers’ relentless 
quest to pare off weight wherever 
possible. 


Not for boulevards only 


If the 300 SD doesn’t perform 
like the usual diesel, neither does 
it handle like the usual limousine 
in the clutch. 

Mercedes-Benz, refreshingly, 
assumes that even company 
presidents must sometimes face 
switchback curves, slippery spots 
and potholes. The 300 SD is girded 
for such adversity: its fully inde- 
pendent suspension, zero-offset 
front suspension geometry and 
forged light-alloy wheels may be 
less showy than opera windows 
or carriage lamps. 

There is no real need for a com- 
pany driver to pilot the 300 SD. Its 
acute precision of response makes 
it deeply pleasurable to drive, 
across town or across country. 

A “driver's car, defined. For in- 
stance, note that its crisp four- 
speed automatic gearbox can also 
be shifted by hand. 


120 safety features 


Passengers are hardly ignored. 
Twin reading lamps are recessed 
in the rear of the cabin. There is 


even a separate ventilation console 
to serve the rear-seat occupants. 
The complement of standard fea- 
tures includes electronic cruise 
control, electric window lifts and 
front-seat adjustment, AM/FM 
stereo radio/cassette player with 
four speakers, and trimming in 
genuine hand-finished woods. 
No fewer than 120 safety features 
are also standard. 

The 300 SD’s history of value 
retention outstrips that of any 
luxury sedan extant. In fact, the 
N.A.D.A. Official Used Car Guides 
for 1982 calculate an average re- 
tained value for the 300 SD, over 
the past three years, of 90 percent. 
This helps place its $38,000 price 
in proper perspective. 


A persuasive statement 


There is one final argument for 
bringing a Mercedes-Benz 300 SD 
Turbodiesel Sedan into the firm. 
While efficiently serving the firm, 
it serves also as a fine advertise- 
ment-—identifying your company 
as progressive-minded, and sensi- 
ble, and shrewd. What limousine 
has ever made a statement quite 
like that? 

*Approximate suggested advertised delivered 
price at port of entry. **EPA estimate for 
comparison purposes. The mileage you get 
may vary with trip length, speed and 
weather. ‘This is, of course, a limited war- 


vanty; you should consult your authorized 
Mercedes-Benz dealer for full details. 


©1983 Mercedes-Benz N.A., Inc., Montvale, N.J 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 
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Ane Frage Polo. 15K gold. Hand-carved, link-by-link. Quartz. Water-resistant. A most versatile watch. Foy- dynamic people. 
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re Hand-erafied in Switzerland. 
. For brochure send $1.50 to Piaget, 
) ifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10019. 








Pure and Perfect 


Elsa Peretti designs in terra-cotta, crystal and sterling silver. 
“Bone” candlesticks: Sterling silver, 18" high, $1,800. Crystal, 1142" high, 
each, $165. Terra-cotta pitcher, $45. Terra-cotta pumpkin bowl 
with black silk cord, $42. Terra-cotta pinched bowl, 9" diameter, $45. 
Terra-cotta candlestick, 14" high, $40. Exclusively at Tiffany's. 


— TIFFANY & CO. 


NEW YORK FIFTH AVE. & 57th ST. * ATLANTA * CHICAGO » DALLAS » HOUSTON « SAN FRANCISCO + BEVERLY HILLS « Design © T. & Co 


Nationwide toll-free, 800-526-0649 + New Jersey toll-free, 800-452-9146 
Add $4 for shipping plus any sales tax: American Express + Diners Club» MasterCard + Visa 
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Maupintours 


Antiquity, Art 
Architecture 


HIGH QUALITY escorted tours for 
the art, architecture and scenic 
wonder lovers. In-depth sightsee- 
ing, best hotels, most meals, enter- 
tainments, limited membership. 
Come join us! Year ’round. 
FLEMISH ART TREASURES. Great 
works of art and architecture in Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. 16 days. 
EGYPT/NILE CRUISE. Journey into 
time for comprehensive coverage of 
the important places. 14 to 22 days. 
INDIA/NEPAL/KASHMIR. A grand 
survey of the history, art, architec- 
ture and religion. 19 to 29 days. 
ORIENT/PACIFIC. The traditions 
and highlights of Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Manila, Taipei. 17 to 29 days. 
AFRICA. In-depth sightseeing. Wild- 
life, native villages, scenic wonders, 
game reserves. 18 to 25 days. 


SEND THIS COUPON to Maupintour 
for the free brochures checked or 
ask your favorite Travel Agent soon. 


OD Alaska © Africa 1) Canada CO India 
Europe (Califomia (J USAEast 
Colorado 0 Arizona (1) Hawaii Deluxe 
Britain Christmas Opera/Festivals 
Orient 1 China 0 Middle t 
_] FallFoliage C1 Spain O Circle Pacific 
USAWest (Scandinavia LJ Greece 
SouthPacific 1 USASouth 1) Morocco 


© Maupintour 


quality escorted tours since 1951 


P.O. Box 807, Lawrence, Ks. 66044 
Telephone toll-free 800-255-4266. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I’ve been purchasing Architectural Di- 
gest for almost seven years and I’ve 
seen many outstanding interiors. The 
home of Albert and Pearl Nipon, with 
interior design by Edward Zajac and 
Richard Callahan (January 1983), was 
one of the finest features you have 
ever done. What a wonderful way 
to start off the New Year! 
Bruce W. Foltz 
Chicago, Illinois 


As an artist and interior designer, I 
thoroughly enjoy and anticipate each 
issue of your magazine. However, I 
have begun to notice certain trends in 
your feature stories. In a one-year pe- 
riod, for example, you featured six 
homes in San Francisco, twelve in 
New York City and six in Connecti- 
cut. I feel it is your responsibility, as 
the foremost publication in the de- 
sign/architecture field, to represent a 
broader base of national design. What 
about the beautiful homes in the 
South, far Northeast, Midwest and in 
the mountain states? Like many oth- 
ers, I find Architectural Digest a source 
of creative information and new 
ideas. Please do not stagnate! 

Mary Huger Noone 

Carbondale, Colorado 


It is nice to know that some things 
can be as simple as the home de- 
scribed in the article “A Cottage in 
the Country” (December 1982). There 
is value in frugal design. My favorite 
author, Vernon Howard, explains: 
“The most marvelous experience of 
life is to transform life according to 
reality, not imagination.” 

Jean-gar Brunschwig 

Boulder City, Nevada 


Every month I eagerly await the ar- 
rival of my copy of Architectural 
Digest, which is to me the personi- 
fication of sparkling raindrops and 
brilliant rainbows. But when the De- 
cember issue arrived and I pulled it 





-excitedly from its protective jacket, 


anticipating the explosion of color 
that would grace the cover, what did 
I see? A nothing cover. What a let- 
down! How could you do that to us 
who love you? I have hidden 
it under the June 1982 issue, which I 
still cherish, and shall let that nothing 
cover languish into oblivion. 
Lisa F. Kittler 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


In the three years I have subscribed 
to Architectural Digest I have been in- 
spired, informed and entertained by 
the endless array of homes. I es- 
pecially enjoyed the Man Ray Studio 
(November 1982), which brought out 
the elegance, magic and entertaining 
value of the artist and his wife. 
I look forward to your future articles 
and creative insights in home design. 
Jeff L. Daniels 

Northridge, California 


I must express my great disappoint- 
ment in your January issue, featuring 
the presidential yacht, the U.S.S. Se- 
quoia. The featured interior literally 
missed the boat. I found it done in 
extremely poor and gimmicky taste, 
without an aura of quality as befits a 
national historic treasure. 
Michael Goodman 
Chicago, Illinois 


My compliments to you for your arti- 
cle “Skiing Haven,” in the November 
issue. The exquisite pictures captured 
the dramatic contrast between the 
warm, comfortable interior of the 
Aspen home and the fantastic moun- 
tain view surrounding it. As an archi- 
tecture student and avid skier, those 
pictures kept me enchanted for days. 
No other magazine, be it Danish, 
French, German or Norwegian, can 
approach your high level of excel- 
lence. I can just say one word: More! 
John Peter Hernes 
Stavanger, Norway 
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We know you: 


On a gold-green day 

when the hills call, you follow. 
And bring the Almadén. 
Almadén Mountain Chablis. 
Crisp. Dry. 

A true California chablis. 

We know the wine you like 
because we've been making wine 
longer than any other 
California winery. 

We know you. 
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nastery since 1775 


Abraham Louis Breguet (1747-1823) 

was one of the most phenomenal watchmakers 
history has ever known. 

His genius was an overriding influence 

not only on watch-making techniques 

but also on the beauty 

of the finished object. 
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Greenbaum. The Interior Design Center. You are looking at just a small selection of 

the exquisite home furnishings that await you at Greenbaum. 

Anything you can imagine, Greenbaum can create. We have our own master craftsmen to meticulously 
“create your desires. Greenbaum's. .. there's a whole wide world waiting for you to explore. 
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Our Historic Houses feature brings us 
many letters of appreciation from read- 
ers. Part of the appeal of such homes 
seems to be that they draw our thoughts 
down intriguing and subjective byways. 
If we are sensitive to atmospheres, some 
formless key is turned whereby we enter 
into kinship with the personalities and 
events that made the house historic. 
While most are historically linked to 
famous former residents, some have spe- 
cial appeal because of the splendor of the 
architecture and interiors, or conversely, 


The American Embassy 

We first heard that Ambassador and 
Mrs. Charles H. Price II were redeco- 
rating the interiors of the ambas- 
sadorial residence in Brussels from 
Ted Graber, our longtime friend, and 
interior designer of the private presi- 
dential apartments at the White 
House (see Architectural Digest, De- 
cember 1981). After designing their 
homes in Sun Valley and Kansas City, 
Mr. Graber knew the Prices well. 
“They’re dedicated collectors and 
very conscious of tradition. They 
wanted to be sure that some of the 
decoration under previous ambas- 
sadors remained, mixed in with their 
own contribution.” See page 84. 


A Subtle Japanese Aesthetic 

We met Robert Floyd years ago, be- 
fore Fitz and Floyd became the giant 
empire it is now. Raised in a family of 
musicians and gifted with singing 
and acting talents of his own, he con- 
fesses, “My mother’s greatest disap- 
pointment was that I decided to 
become a respectable businessman.” 
He and Los Angeles-based interior 
designer Jack Lowrance first met in 
Japan and “found an immediate aes- 
thetic rapport,” says Robert Floyd. 
Since then, Jack Lowrance has de- 
signed five homes for him, including 
the light-filled Palm Springs resi- 
dence we show in this issue. See page 92. 
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because of a simple sense of home. In our 


feature on George Bernard Shaw's home 


(May 1982), our writer Elizabeth Lam- 
bert commented, “It was the absolute or- 
dinariness of the place that he liked.” 
Ordinary or extraordinary, such homes 
report on the past, just as current homes 
report on today’s personalities, interior 
design and architecture. 
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Editor-in-Chief 


In Praise of 

Nature and Tranquillity 

We think it was Jane Austen who said 
“everything happens at parties,” and 
that’s how we happened to meet 
Christopher Owen, through his fel- 
low architect John Carl Warnecke. 
Mr. Owen planned the restructuring 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arch Cummin’s 
home in Bridgehampton, working 
closely with interior designer Diane 
Kidman Young—Mrs. Cummin. She 
says, “I love life and believe that our 
home should celebrate the fact that 
we're here. Each piece I acquire be- 
comes an evocative element. I often 
travel just to find what I like for a 
particular mood or feeling.” See page 100. 


Spontaneity and Surprise 
A native of Canada, William Hodgins 
majored in fine arts at the University 
of Western Ontario, before attending 
the Parsons School of Design. He 
graduated in 1963, opened his own 
office in 1969, and since then has 
worked throughout the United 
States, particularly on the East Coast. 
The Boston-based designer has a 
long-standing love for antiques, and 
incorporating his clients’ collections 
of antiques and art was a major focus 
in his plan for a traditional Park Ave- 
nue apartment. Current projects 
take him to Detroit, Palm Beach, and 
Middleburg, Virginia. See page 114. 
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TWAs Ambassador Class’ is available on all widebodies everywhere we fly. 


TWA is better for business. time, thanks to our special Ambassador Class 
Because unlike most airlines, TWA offers Check-In at the airport. 
you Ambassador Class—our special business And that’s not all. 
cabin with bigger, wider seats than coach. In There are complimentary cocktails and fine 
fact, our seats are so big and roomy, we put four _ wines in flight. Headsets when there's a movie. 
Ambassador Class seats where other airlines And on long flights, complimentary appetizers 
have five coach seats. and a choice of three entrees served on china 
So now you can sit back and relax. Or even and linen. 
work if you want to. Either way, no one cramps Much more fox not much more. 
you or your style. You know a great deal when you see one. 
And since there are fewer seats per row, youre And Ambassador Class means a great deal 
never more than one seat from the aisle. more comfort than coach. Yet it costs a great 


You'll find Ambassador Class on every wide- _ deal less than First Class. 
body we fly. Every 747 Every L-1011. Every 767. So call your travel agent, corporate travel 






Everywhere we fly. department or TWA. 
Special extras. TWA’s Ambassador Class. 
In Ambassador Class you get a lot more It’s a more comfortable 
extras besides the extra room. You'llsave extra —_ business environment. 
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The premium Visa card 
is welcome at five times 
more places worldwide |e” ; 
than American Express. 
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The premium Visa card offers you 
the most accepted, most widely used 
name in the world for travel, shopping, 
entertaining, and cash. Welcome at 
over 3.6 million places in 156 countries. 

With the premium Visa card, you 
also have access to cash in 120,000 loca- 
re CoyeTVoya Cohiue (cee coletamatenlecBesleyacmeat-te 
with an American Express card. 

Plus Travel Insurance, Lost Card 
Protection and Emergency Cash Ser- 
vices, all combined with premier 
financial services provided by the bank 
which issues the card. 

The premium Visa card is specially 
designed by each bank and bears the 
Visa emblem in Gold, White and Gold. 

If value is measured by usefulness, 
the premium Visa card is without ques- 
tion the most valuable card in the world. 

Ask your banker. 
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Gardens: 

Spring Tapestry of Color 

Every day, accompanied by eight 
dogs, Sir John Thouron visits the gar- 
den he created at the Pennsylvania 
farm where he and Lady Thouron 
have lived for over twenty years. “I 
used to disturb my wife when I got 
up in the morning, so I put in a stair- 
case leading from the bedroom to the 
garden,” he tells us. Brought up in 
Scotland, Sir John was knighted in 
1976. “They don’t tell you why,” he 
says, but suspects it was for the 
Thouron Award, a fellowship pro- 
gram set up to improve understand- 
ing between England and America. 
He has known the British royal fam- 
ily since his childhood. Last May, at 
the Chelsea Flower Show in England, 
he presented the Queen Mother with 
a rare Disa orchid, a gift from another 
lovely Pennsylvania garden, Long- 
wood. See page 122. 


Transcending Spatial Limitations 
“Miniaturization is the buzzword of 
the 1980s,” says Michael de Santis. 
“People are learning to live with less 
space, but are often doing it with 
more style.” Certainly the New York 
apartment he recently completed, for 
clients he had worked with before on 
a much larger residence, is a para- 
digm of achieving maximum effects 
in minimum space. Though the New 
York-based designer uses a limited 
color range, he is not a believer in 
single-color rooms. “I find an all- 
black room oppressive, and all-white 
blinding. Extremes can prevent us 
from appreciating the wonderful 
world of shadings in between,” he 
tells us. See page 128. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Giorgio Armani 

The Forte dei Marmi residence of 
Giorgio Armani reflects the spare- 
ness of the noted fashion designer's 
other creations. Whether working 
with clothing or interiors, he draws 
aesthetic nourishment from many 
sources, and the process is one of con- 
tinually striving to perfect an idea. 
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“Concentration on a single theme can 
be death,” Mr. Armani believes. “I 
would say that I am somewhat naive, 
in-the sense that everything interests 
me. I find it relaxing to go around 

~arranging things, seeing what isn’t 
working and putting it right.” Ettore 
Mocchetti, the editor of AD, our Ital- 
ian edition, brought the residence to 
our attention. It worked perfectly for 
this month’s issue and will soon ap- 
pear in AD as well. See page 134. 


Architecture: 


Barry A. Berkus — 


Directing the eye out of the house is 
only one way that Barry Berkus 
achieves a strong feeling of move- 
ment in the home he designed for 
himself and his family in Santa Bar- 
bara. A splendid view of the Pacific 
figures prominently in his plans. “It’s 
like being on a boat,” says the archi- 
tect. “Perhaps on a subliminal level, 
certain forms, like the ceiling vaults, 
evoke billowing spinnakers.” Hid- 
den light sources add to the play of 
depth, which he uses to invite people 
forward. “People move toward light,” 
he explains. Another consideration, 
accommodating the architecture to 
the many fine works of art, adds an 
unobtrusive complexity to the open, 
flowing design. See page 152. 


Historic Houses: 

Floors Castle in Scotland 

It could well be alarming for any 
young bride to face being chatelaine 
of the far-ranging rooms and acres of 
Floors Castle. But the duchess of Rox- 
burghe had already spent two years 
in a crash course for management-in- 
the-grand-style, caring for the home 


of her brother, the duke of Westmin- — 


ster. Both she and her husband are 
determined to preserve their castle’s 
heritage. He upholds the priorities: 
“Lands must thrive before house, 
house before artifact or even art.” She 
finds particular excitement when a 
room, with decoration past preserva- 
tion, calls for new thinking. She says 
the challenge is to produce “a living, 
lucid Floors.” See page 168.0 
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Own a bottle. 


It's worth the price | 
to have at least one thing in your life 
that’s absolutely perfect. 
-Tanqueray Gin, a singular experience. 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF, IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., NY N.Y © 1982 
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WHAT MAKES DENON RECEIVERS UNCOMMON IS HOW MUCH THEY HAVE IN COMMON. 





























Denon DRA-700 AM/FM Stereo Receiver $549 
Non-NFB OdB Amplifier; Quartz PLL Synthesized FM Tuning; MC 
Head Amp; 60 Watts* per Channel. 


Denon DRA-300 AM/FM Stereo Receiver $299 
Non-switching A Amplifier; Quartz PLL 
Synthesized FM Tuning; 33 
Watts* per Channel. 


Denon DRA-400 
AM/FM Stereo 


Receiver $399 
Non-switching A 
Amplifier; Quartz PLL 
Synthesized FM 
Tuning; MC Head 
Amp; 45 Watts* per 
Channel. 


The DRA-700 Receiver 
incorporates the same Odb Non-NFB 
circuitry that earned Denon special recognition 
by Audio Video International magazine in their Hi-Fi 
Grand Prix Competition. This straight-forward circuit design 
makes the DRA-700 the most electronically sophisticated receiver on 
_ the market today. 

The DRA-400 actually won the AV/ Hi-Fi Grand Prix Award, and was cited for its Non-Switching A 
Amplifier (which eliminates Switching and Crossover distortions) and Quartz PLL Synthesized FM 
Tuning System (which improves tuning accuracy and eliminates 


station drift). | 
- The DRA-300 also offers a Non-Switching A Amplifier and 
Quartz PLL Synthesized Tuning, but for under $300. 


Denon products share more than name alone. Imagine what we'll do next. 
Denon America, Ine., 27 Law Drive, Fairfield, NJ. 07006 
Prices for comparsop purposes Side panels aptionalexcepton DRA 700. ALL power ratings at Bohms, eOHs 2OkH2; THD 0.05%; (DRA. 700; 0.015%) 
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GUEST SPEAKER 





Tom Armstrong on The Adventures of a Museum Director 


WHEN I WAS GROWING UP in the thirties 
and forties, I stood out among my 
friends as the one who was thought 
to be the most artistic; this distinction 
amounted, in practice, to being called 
on to draw posters and design scen- 
ery for school plays. Later, I gained a 
measure of praise as a painter at Cor- 
nell. It turned out, however, that my 
middle-class notions of the proper 
things in life were incompatible with 
the idea of becoming an artist. I en- 
tered the business world, where I re- 
mained for eight years. But in 1965, 
finally realizing the world of business 
was not to be mine, I returned to 
school to regain my arts vocabulary 
and find a way to use whatever tal- 
ents I might possess. 

My stint as a graduate student was 
a disaster. I failed the required Ger- 
man examination at the Institute of 
Fine Arts of New York University 
and was not accepted into the pro- 
gram that was my goal: the museum 
training course taught there in con- 
junction with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. My good friend and advisor, 
Professor Colin Eisler, told me to go 
out and find a job; within eight years 
I had been appointed director of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 


An Unfettered Style 

This condensed autobiography 
confirms that life rarely follows a pre- 
determined course. Certainly no one 
can prescribe the ideal way in which 
to become a successful museum di- 
rector. And no formal training in 
museology could ever cover the 
extraordinary variety of situations 
encountered by a director every day, 
or adapt a person’s character to the 
job. During my fifteen years as a mu- 
seum professional—first at the Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Center 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, then at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, and now at the Whitney Mu- 
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For Tom Armstrong, director of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, days at the mu- 
seum are never dull. Situations he has faced 


include saving a great American artwork 
and deciding the fate of Petey, a parakeet. 





seum of American Art, in New 
York—I learned through experience 
to expect the unexpected. From this 
awareness I developed my own style, 
which is nothing more lofty than the 
sum of my habits. These habits are 
perhaps somewhat unfettered, com- 
pared to other museum directors, but 
every arts institution has particular 
strengths and weaknesses and re- 
quires its own approach, based upon 
a strong viewpoint of how the in- 
stitution can best be served at a partic- 
ular time. A few situations I have 
encountered as director of the 
Whitney illustrate this point. 

In the spring of 1982 the Whitney 
Museum was informed by the estate 
of Alexander Calder that his Circus, 
placed on deposit at the museum by 
the artist in 1970, would be removed 
to satisfy tax obligations to a foreign 
government unless the museum 
could raise the $1.25 million purchase 
price. The Whitney has the most 
comprehensive collection of the work 
of Calder, a third-generation Ameri- 


can sculptor, and Circus, a miniature 
three-ring show he created for his 
friends, embodies the vitality of one 
of the twentieth century’s great tal- 
ents. As a young reporter, Calder 
had gone to the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus in 1926 to 
draw his impressions for the National 
Police Gazette. Soon after, he trans- 
formed these sketches into wire and 
cloth figures to make his Circus, an 
icon of American art. It is the first 
fruit of his genius, and it was un- 
thinkable that it should be allowed to 
leave the United States. 


Joining the Circus 

This singular problem demanded 
some snappy footwork. Within sev- 
eral days, a large female elephant, 
named Targa, appeared outside the 
museum to help announce a cam- 
paign with the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus to “Save the 
Calder Circus.” As Madison Avenue 
traffic came toa halt, Targa lifted Flora 
Miller Biddle, president of the mu- 
seum, high above the street, thus 
providing us with a suitably festive 
occasion to launch our campaign. We 
raised the required funds in less than 
three weeks. At exactly 7:20 P.M. on 
the night of May 20, 1982, I swag- 
gered into the center ring of Madison 
Square Garden in street-tramp cos- 
tume and makeup, for a performance 
of the Ringling Bros. Circus that had 
first been intended as a benefit for the 
Calder Circus and that became, in- 
stead, a celebration of the accom- 
plished feat. The leader of a museum 
internationally known for its collec- 
tion of modern American art—an in- 
stitution that depends on him to 
impress patrons and extract from 
them more than one-half of its an- 
nual $5.5 million budget—was delib- 
erately playing the fool in front of 
thousands and, as it happened, enjoy- 
ing every toot he exacted from the 








continued on page 32B 








Kidder, Peabody 
Offers tax-advantaged 
investments that 
income 
aswellas shelter 


if you're in a position to need shelter 
for your income, you're fortunate 
indeed. But even the most fortunate 
cant afford to take imprudent risks. 
Tax-advantaged investments 
based on sound economics can pro- 
vide many benefits. They should, of 
course, Offer a significant reduction 
of current tax liability and relief from 
short-term capital gains tax. At the 


same time, these investments should 
provide for the conversion of ordi- 
nary income into long-term capital 
gains as well as generate appreciable 
tax-free income on a regular basis. 
Most importantly, they should build 
greater wealth. But there are so many 
apparent investment opportunities 
available, how do you find ones that 
meet your specific needs? 

At Kidder, Peabody you 
benefit from two layers of thinking. 
From stockbrokers experienced in 
helping upper income individuals get 
the most from their investable dollars. 
And, from specialists in our Tax 
Incentive Group and our Corporate 
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Finance Department. Together, these 
experts identify industries that are 
growing noticeably faster than the 
economy. Then they originate tax- 
advantaged investments that meet 
both Kidder, Peabody's stringent 
standards and those of our clientele. 
Kidder, Peabody can help 
tailor tax-advantaged investments to 
fit your special needs. Simply talk 
with one of our brokers at the Kidder, 
Peabody office nearest you. 
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Tom Armstrong on The Adventures of a Museum Director 
continued from page 30 





Alexander Calder’s Circus—considered “the first fruit of his genius’”—was the object of a success- 
ful, if unorthodox, drive led by Mr. Armstrong to keep the piece in the Whitney Museum. 





French horn that was one of his 
props. Flora Biddle was my sidekick, 
and together we negotiated our way 
through the clown band and a lively 
“Wash the Dog” act, earning (if I may 
say so) considerable applause. 

At this moment, if you are associ- 
ated with the visual arts and are bent 
upon raising money, your long suit 
must consist of recognizing and toler- 
ating other people’s egos. In a game 
in which your passion for objects 
is shared by people who are often 
highly eccentric, your trump card 
is the immortality bestowed on pa- 
trons by art. This is not the stuff of 
museum training courses, but it is the 
reality. People give money for things 
they believe in and enjoy, and they 
are grateful to be recognized for such 
gifts. The sum of $1.25 million was 
raised from private sources in the 
course of the “Save the Calder Cir- 
cus” campaign. Circus therefore re- 
mains at the Whitney, and whatever 
antics were necessary to secure that 
large sum were obviously worthwhile. 

The activities of our museum 
strike many people as mysterious. 
Some of them find the activities 
threatening; others seem to be at- 


tracted by the sense of promised ad- 
venture—by the excitement of ‘the 
unexpected. But the unexpected has a 
way of raising questions: Is the art of 
our times all a fraud, with museum 
directors like me masterminding the 
conspiracy, or is it genuinely innova- 
tive in its new forms of expression? 

You might have been tempted to 
subscribe to the former theory if you 
had stepped off the elevator on the 
fourth floor of the Whitney last May. 
There you would have been con- 
fronted by fifteen television monitors 
programmed with tapes of fish im- 
ages, each monitor placed behind a 
tank of live guppies, agitated because 
their light source was behind them 
instead of above them in the sky, 
where it belonged. This was the work 
of Nam June Paik, who brought some 
one thousand guppies into the mu- 
seum for a period of two months. 
(Fish management not being my 
métier, outside experts were hired to 
care for the guppies.) 

Yet Paik is one of America’s most 
innovative artists; he has done more 
than anyone else in our time to trans- 
form television—video, as it’s now 
called—into an expressive artistic 





continued on page 32F 
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Reach out and touch someone. 


The president of Braxton, Braxton & Whipple, Inc 
Should never write a letter to a friend as 
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In today’s society, with its hectic pace, a The answer, of course, is stationery of whieh your thoughts can be expressed. 
personal note is particularly appreciated. your Own. At the finest stores you Know. Crane & Co.,| 
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something more. It says that you've taken the stationery is the paper that the best companies ~_ 
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ACLASSIC HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH FASHION 


The 1938 Packard 
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Abstract Cello 
by Paul Fairley 


Height 23”/ Edition Size: 350 


An enchanting 
composition. Exquisitely cast 
in bronze. 

One of twenty original 
sculptures in limited edition 
created by internationally 
known artists, 
exclusively for 
The Artmark Collection. 
Available 
to you through 
your Fine Art Gallery, 
Interior Designer 
or Architect. 
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Tom Armstrong on The Adventures of a Museum Director 


continued from page 32B 





The Wait, a sixties work by Edward Kienholz, continues to generate non-art-related controversy at 
the Whitney Museum, as to whether or not it makes a suitable environment for a live parakeet. 





medium. And he is eminently suc- 
cessful in his efforts. Much of the best 
work of our age is as provocative and 
flamboyant as Paik’s, and it is my 
strong belief that people must learn 
to relax and enjoy these achieve- 
ments, however difficult they may be 
to critically evaluate. 

On the third floor of the museum 
dwells a parakeet named Petey. Petey 
attracts the attention of people whose 
goal in life is finding situations that 
allow them to call in the ASPCA. 
Petey’s home is a cage in the middle 
of an environmental work, The Wait, 
by Edward Kienholz, which is in 
the museum’s permanent collection. 
Nearly every week someone writes to 
us, asserting that Petey’s home is 
drafty, dark and unsuitable, and that 
they have notified the ASPCA to that 
effect. The ASPCA, being an efficient 
group, has taken care to inspect the 
museum and has pronounced it a 
healthy site for parakeets. This seal of 
approval appears on a label next to 
the work, but the mail persists. (One 
of the best pieces of writing to appear 
at the Whitney Museum in 1982 was 
a memorandum entitled “How to 
Answer Petey Letters.” Cheerfully was 


the key word.) In spite of this or- 
nithological brouhaha, the Kienholz 
piece occupies an important place in 
the exhibition “20th-Century Ameri- 
can Art: Highlights of the Permanent 
Collection,” an installation offering 
the public an overview of American 
art in our century. It would have been 
easier to exhibit the work without the 
living bird, but much of the signifi- 
cance of the work derives from the 
relationship between life and death, 
and the vividness of that mysterious 
relationship is greatly heightened by 
Petey’s chirrupy presence. : 

What is next? Who knows? How 
do we decide what to do? In all of our 
work, information is essential. We 
gather as much information as pos- 
sible—particularly, visual informa- 
tion—in order to make educated 
judgments about the present and to 
predict the future. Information comes 
from artists, dealers, colleagues and 
collectors—all have opinions and 
ideas. After the information has been 
sifted, I trust a young and vigorous 
staff to advise me on what new ex- 
pressions are significant, and which 
artists are likely to achieve a greater 
stature with time. Ultimately, every 
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aesthetic judgment is intuitive; if 
the fund of knowledge is sufficient, 


_ the intuition can be soundly based. 


Two floors of the Whitney Mu- 
seum are currently devoted to the 
1983 Biennial Exhibition, one of the 
highlights of our ongoing effort to 
perceive the evolution of the visual 
arts in this country. Since our first 
biennial, in 1932, no other series has 
surveyed contemporary American 
art with such breadth and commit- 
ment. Inevitably, the biennial creates 
controversy, but the intense response 


I learned through 
experience to expect 
the unexpected. 


it evokes from the public and the art 
community stimulates critical evalua- 
tion of the most recent developments 
in American art. We live in a society 
in which individuals are increasingly 
reluctant to announce their convic- 
tions. I am proud, therefore, that 
through the selections made by our 
curators for the exhibition, we are 
able to make a public statement that 
articulates a strong, specific viewpoint. 

Serving as head of an arts institu- 
tion is more challenging than any- 
thing I could ever have imagined. 
Throughout the daily hurly-burly 
there is an unchanging requirement: 
to protect the integrity of the artist 
and his art. This requirement can be 
gratifying in an extremely personal 
way. For a museum director, there is 
no greater satisfaction than realizing 
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environment conducive to the public 
appreciation of art. 
—Tom Armstrong 


Born in Portsmouth, Virginia in 1932, Tom 
Armstrong began his curatorial career in his 
home state. As director of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art since 1974, he has concen- 
trated on expanding its permanent collection. 
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IT MUST BE a very long time, as time is 
measured in modern America, since 
anyone built what I call a mansion. I 
had the pleasure of spending the bet- 
ter part of a day recently examining 
one inside and out: the Lockwood- 
Mathews Mansion, in Norwalk, Con- 
necticut. It was built in the 1860s and 
is said to have been the grandest 
house in the country at the time. It is 
more than a large and pleasant house 
set down in handsome grounds, 
more than the realization of an archi- 
tect’s vision or its original owner’s 
concept of the good life. 1am not sure, 
indeed, what makes a very large 
house a mansion, but it is not just a 
matter of size. The house Mr. Lock- 
wood built and the Mathewses subse- 
quently bought has much of the 
quality of a country house, but, as it is 
in a city, it can only be a mansion. 
Why should this be so? Custom 
and manners and even costume have 
something to do with it; so does 
tempo and so does sound. The word 
mansion Summons to mind a concept 
of living long out of fashion, a life of 
Victorian—in this case—or Edwar- 
dian formality, of rooms scented with 


ABOVE: “They have stopped being houses and have become stage settings in which our z 
fantasies can play,” says Russell Lynes of homes such as this one, built by financier LeGrand z 
Lockwood in 1868 and said to have been the grandest of its day. RIGHT: In the entrance hall, oe 

n marble columns frame a bust of the mansion’s second owner, Charles D. Mathews. z 


What Makes a House a Mansion? 


FELICIANO 








A visit to the Lock wood-Mathews Mansion, in 
Norwalk, Connecticut, leads Russell Lynes to 
consider the qualities, tangible and intangible, 
that make a house a mansion. Custom and 
manners, history and fantasy, all contribute. 





dried lavender and pomander and 
potpourri, of ladies wearing hats and 
gloves as they receive guests in their 
parlors for what, even in the after- 
noon, were called “morning calls.” 
Mansion evokes maids in aprons and 
caps, and gentlemen in high collars 
and cravats standing in front of fire- 
places, holding cups of tea. Mansions 
echo with the sound of heels on mar- 
ble and parquetry, of butlers an- 
nouncing meals at precise times of 


‘day, of the crunch of carriage wheels 





on gravel or cobblestones, coming to 
a stop under a porte cochere. 

The Lockwood-Mathews Mansion, 
like many mansions, has lost these 
echoes. Some of the mansions built 
in cities from New York to San Fran- 
cisco have been turned into clubs, 
houses for ambassadors, schools or, aS 
in the case of the Carnegie and Frick 
mansions in New York, museums— 
the Carnegie into the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum and the Frick into the Frick 
Collection. Some great mansions 
have been turned into apartments, 
and in spite of this have managed to 
maintain in their entrance halls and 
some rooms the splendor of high ceil- 
ings with elegant moldings. Other 
great city mansions have been torn 
down, often for good reason. 

It was scarcely more than three dec- 
ades ago, perhaps less, when almost 
no one but a few architectural histo- 
rians thought a mansion anything | 
but antiquated and uneconomical— 

a waste of both space and energy, 
human and otherwise. A mansion 
was a ridiculous, because out of fash- 
ion, use of land. Mansions reminded 
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us all how lucky we were to have 
escaped the conventions that bound 
our forebears, whether or not they 
lived in mansions—not that we are 
not bound by social customs equally 
unreasonable or, if you prefer, more 
appropriate to our frenetic times. 
Mansions may remind us of ineq- 
uities we hope have been mitigated if 
they have not disappeared. They re- 
mind us of a different attitude of men 
toward women, women toward men, 
and children toward adults. Man- 
sions are ponderous houses declaim- 
ing ponderous customs that have 
little place in our scheme of things. 

And yet they seem to have a pleas- 





ant place in our history, in our need 
for nostalgia. They have stopped 
being houses and have become stage 
settings in which our fantasies can 
play whatever comedies and trag- 
edies we want them to, without wor- 
rying how they come out. Novelist 
William Dean Howells (1837-1920) 
said, “What the American public al- 
ways wants is a tragedy with a happy 
ending.” Perhaps that is so. In any 
event, the Lockwood-Mathews Man- 
sion, after several tragedies, has now 
arrived at a happy ending. 

LeGrand Lockwood made his for- 
tune largely from the sale of Union 
bonds to foreign countries during the 
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What Makes a House a Mansion? 
continued from page 38 





ABOVE: In the Lockwood-Mathews Mansion 


library, motifs of an eight-pointed star and 
a Greek cross enrich the parquet floor and 
coffered ceiling. LEFT: Greek key and palmette 
designs are repeated on each baluster of the 
main staircase, which ascends from the man- 
sion’s central room, the rotunda, and encircles 
it. RIGHT: Intricate inlays of light and dark 
woods pattern the octagonal rotunda floor. 





Civil War and from investment in 
railroads. He was, it is said, “one of 
the country’s first millionaires.” He 
had been born in Norwalk, and when 
he decided that the time had come to 
build a mansion for himself, his wife 
and children, he chose the town of 
his birth, and_ selected Detlef 
Lienau to be his architect. Lienau, a 
native of Denmark who had come to 
New York in 1848, was a recognized 
architect of mansions. He had been 
trained in Paris by the great Beaux- 
Arts Henri Labrouste, 
who had designed the Bibliotheque 


innovator, 


Sainte-Genevieve, and he had built 
splendid houses in New York and the 
surrounding countryside. Lockwood 
got just what he asked for—a house in 
the latest style, on a scale larger than 
any dwelling ever constructed on this 
continent. The latest style then was 
what we now call Second Empire, 
with mansard roofs and dormer win- 
dows and picturesque corner turrets. 
It was introduced to America by 
Lienau in a mansion at Tenth Street 


and Fifth Avenue built for a French 
financier recently arrived in New York. 
The Lockwood-Mathews Mansion 
~is planned on a Greek cross, with a 
central octagonal rotunda forty-two 
feet high, its walls used by Lockwood 
to display his collection of paintings. 
Off the rotunda on the main floor are 
the entrance hall (once a sculpture 
gallery), the dining room and draw- 
ing room, two billiard rooms, the li- 
brary, music room, and the main 
staircase. This rises to a balcony that 
surrounds the rotunda, and off it are 
the family bedrooms, sitting rooms, 
dressing rooms and baths. Unlike 
most Victorian mansions, this one is 


PAUL ROCHELEAU 


flooded with light, through the dome 
of the rotunda and the extremely tall 
and wide windows. 

The detailing of the house would 
be inconceivable today. The doors 
and window frames and balusters are 
of carved and inlaid woods. The man- 
tels and valances are richly orna- 
mented with carvings suitable to the 
uses of the rooms—musical instru- 
ments in the music room, for exam- 
ple; arrays of fruit in the dining room. 
The molding and frescoing of the 
ceilings are at once delicate and bold, 
and the floors are of magnificent par- 
quet in varied patterns of dark and 
light. Much of this detail has been 
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What Makes a House a Mansion? 
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A double skylight of etched glass crowns the 
Lockwood-Mathews Mansion’s huge rotunda, 
which served as LeGrand Lockwood’s art gal- 
lery. Restored, it again bears his monogram. 


EEE 


restored with meticulous care, though 
much is still to be done. Unfortu- 
nately, the furniture the Lockwoods 
bought from the most fashionable 
decorators of their day, the Herter 
Brothers of Boston and George Platt 
of New York (some of whose fixed 
designs for the dining room remain), 
has long since gone, sold at auction. 

Only a few months after the Lock- 
woods moved in, the gold market col- 
lapsed on “Black Friday,” September 
24, 1869, and with it went the Lock- 
wood fortune. Three years later Mr. 
Lockwood died, and in 1876 the man- 
sion—which had cost $1,500,000— 
was bought by Charles D. Mathews 
for $90,000. Two generations of the 
Mathews family lived there, and in 
1941 the city bought the mansion and 
threatened to raze it. It was saved ina 
sort of “Perils of Pauline” episode by a 
group of concerned citizens, and 
what was very nearly a tragedy had, 
as all who care to call there now can 
see, a happy ending. 


Russell Lynes, author of many books on the 
arts and mores of America, including The 
Tastemakers, The Art-Makers (both recently re- 
published), The Domesticated Americans, Good 
Old Modern and More Than Meets the Eye, di- 
vides his time between New York City and the 
Berkshires. He is now at work on a social histo- 
ry of American arts in the twentieth century. 
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It is, perhaps, a dream of 
anyone who has ever visited a _ 
museum or gallery. Yet, you can 
now acquire, at moderate cost, 
original works by these and 
other well-known artists. And 
exhibit them proudly. 

The Original Print Collec- 
tors Group offers original, lim- 
ited edition prints to individuals 
who appreciate the beauty and 
investment value of fine art. 

Our collection includes original etch- 
ings, engravings, lithographs, woodcuts 
and silkscreens. Each is signed and num- 
bered by the artist, custom framed and 
accompanied by a certificate of authenticity and 
full money back guarantee. 

And while we cannot promise future appre- 
ciation, it is true that works by the artists we offer 
have increased significantly in value over the past 
years. But any appreciation will in no way be 
equal in value to the personal satisfaction 
you will get by displaying these 
magnificent works in your 
home and sharing their beauty 
with family and friends. 

The exquisite, rare prints 
in our current collection are 
priced starting below $150. 

Send in the coupon below for 
more information about our 
service and a free catalog. 
There is no obligation. 
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G. Denis Paul Noyer’s Moonlight, original lithograph. 
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THE ARTIST HAS an international fol- 
lowing; his intense works are emu- 
lated by art students; and in 1975, 
before he was forty, he had a major 
exhibition at the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum in New York. To the casual ob- 
server, the works Brice Marden 
produces may seem deceptively sim- 
ple, rarefied exercises in minimal art. 
Many of his canvases are coated with 
a single color—they are not the illu- 
sion of something else, but them- 
selves are the images, confronting the 
viewer with their own immediacy. 
Marden followed the single panels of 
his early works with grouped series, 
placed with a sometimes charged in- 
terval of space between them. More 
recently, his canvases have been set to 
abut one another, forming a horizon- 
tal frieze, a vertical figural presence. 
Marden lives with his family in 
New York City, where he works in an 
enormous loft. Columns, once of 
some splendor, ornament the outside 
of the studio building. His New York 
paintings differ from those he pro- 
duces elsewhere. Of these urban 
works, he notes, “There is a tightness, 
or tension in the paintings made in 
the city that there isn’t in the ones 
made in the country, which are more 
relaxed.” Marden’s country home is 
on the Greek island of Hydra, and he 
enjoys its isolation: “You forget about 
a lot of things you’re conscious of in 
New York. You’re painting your pic- 


tures and living your life, and no- 
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A Conversation with Brice Marden 
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Brice Marden, shown above near his summer 
home on the Greek island of Hydra, is a 
painter whose roots in minimalism are coun- 
terbalanced by his strongly felt classical con- 
cerns for color, line, surface and proportion. 





ABOVE: The village of Kamini, on Hydra, has 
been the artist’s retreat for the past ten years. 
The Aegean and the distant Peloponnesus are 
constant presences as he works. BELOW: Melia 
Group comprises nine ink and gouache draw- 
ings linked by recurring colors and an un- 
usual technique: Instead of pen or paintbrush, 
Marden utilized long branches dipped in ink 
to achieve a wavering, but controlled, line. 











body’s coming by.” Many artists live 
there, he admits, but they are “really 
different from those you find in New 
York; here, they are painting sea- 
scapes, sunsets, white houses, hills.” 

Marden’s paintings are “a lot about 
tensions,” he concedes, “and painters 
have been painting about that for 
years.” His overview is extensive; by 
“years” he means centuries. He ana- 
lyzes the audacious composition of 
Piero della Francesca’s Flagellation of 
Christ, in which, as in his own work, 
“on one flat plane” the artist has “op- 
posite spatial things happening.” 
And he adds, “That’s part of the com- 
plicated experience of looking at 
paintings. A painting isn’t supposed 
to be simple. The better it is likely to 
be, the more complicated it is.” 

The ostensible source of Marden’s 
work is 1960s minimalism. He says, 
“T see myself as a minimalist, just 
making the images much more com- 
plicated.” The dimensions and the 
proportions vary, but whatever the 
composition, a sense of order and def- 
inition asserts itself. Critics have re- 
peatedly called Marden a classical 
artist. Limiting himself to self-im- 
posed parameters, he has probed the 
most fundamental issues of pictorial 
art, to make compelling images. 
Scale, placement, color, surface, and 
line are all basic concerns for him. 

Sometimes he manipulates these 
on a heroic scale—as in his recent, 
wall-sized Thira. Now at the Centre 
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continued on page 54 
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Take the worlds finest fans 
for as toughatestspinas youwould = 


an exotic automobile. 


From torque to tail-end contours, you 
expect a high performance automobile to 
deliver on its promise of excellence. 

You should expect the same 
from a superior ceiling fan. 
And, of all the ceiling fans in 
the world, none stands up to 
scrutiny as well as a CasaBlanca® 


Versatility of speed 





Whereas most fans limit speed 
adjustment to two or three speeds, 
CasaBlanca fans feature a variable speed 
control device. This device allows you to 
fine tune your fan’s speed according to 
individual comfort. 


The moving beauty of fine hardwood blades 


CasaBlanca accepts nothing other than 
Grade A wood for its renowned blade 
veneers. The judicious selection of this pre- 
mium wood is made by Mr. Paul Mooney, 
a wood grader by profession for more than 
50 years. 


The finery of hand-cut crystal 


Choosing your crystal lamp shades is an 
added pleasure in selecting a CasaBlanca. 


© CasaBlanca Fan Company, 1983 







... the Dealer of the only fan in 


These imported lead crystal shades are 

flawlessly blown, then handcrafted in a 

wide array of inspired CasaBlanca 
designs. 


Engineered for owner installation 


No other ceiling fan in the world 
mounts as easily and efficiently 
as a CasaBlanca. Its Hang-Iru™ 
Mounting System and light | 
weight allow direct attachment to 
existing ceiling wiring boxes, saving 
you the added cost of an electrician. 


The hallmark of authenticity 





As a safeguard against inferior 
CasaBlanca imitations, ask specifically for 
genuine CasaBlanca fans. The 
hallmark pictured here will aid 
you in identifying an Authorized 
CasaBlanca Fan Company Dealer 
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the world that will never cut 
corners on quality. 


® 
FAN CANGY 


CasaBlanca*® is a registered trademark 
of the CasaBlanca Fan Company 






For a free catalog, write P.O. Box 90070, 64 East Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, CA 91109. 
Or call tall free (R00) 493-1891: in California. (800) 352-8515: in Canada. (800) 361-1745. 


Photographed at Biltmore House, Asheville, NC. 





FURNITURE OF DISTINCTION 


Century's Chardeau collection takes its inspitation from the elegant era of Louis XV. Authentically styled in cherry woods, 
Chardeau is a tour de force of graceful'curves, carvings, and parquetry inlays. To see more of Chardeau and other notable Century collections, 
send $5 to Century Furniture Gompany, P.O. Box 608, Dept. U-3, Hickory, NC 28603. 
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PIPELINE PRISMS. 
1 THE IMPACT OF HIGH VOLTAGE COLOR. 


UTICA FROM STEVENS. 


“PRISMS.” 8 NEW TOWEL COLORS 
FROM THE PIPELINE GROUP OF 26. 
IN VELOUR OR PLUSH. 


UTICA® FROM STEVENS. 

THE COMPLETE COLLECTION 
FOR BED AND BATH IS 
AVAILABLE AT FINER STORES 





“PRISMS” COMBINE COMBED COTTON WITH DACRON® POLYESTER 





PIPELINE® 





ARTIST'S DIALOGUE 
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THE PACE GALLERY 





Pompidou in Paris, it glows with sen- 
suous color chords. At other times his 
work is more intimate, as in his books 
of drawings, where the lines are sen- 
sitive and tremulous, or intense and 
wiry. His works demand that the 
viewer exercise his own perceptions, 
seeing what is, and by comparison 
with its neighbor, what is not, con- 
trasting and reconciling shape, color, 
size and placement within the series. 
His description of Thira—the Greek 
word for door—suggests this kind of 
perceptual activity. “If you just look 
at these rectangles, you start making 
them into doors, into windows. 
There are all these options: This is a 
closed door, this is an open door; this 
is a door with light around it, this is a 
door with dark around it.” 


The surfaces of his paintings and 
drawings are fastidiously worked 
over and enriched. Until recently, he 
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THE PACE GALLERY 


A Conversation with Brice Marden 
continued from page 50 


ABOVE LEFT: Sketching outdoors, Marden uses 
paper and ink-tipped stick to capture ideas, 
but no direct images, from the Greek land- 
scape. ABOVE: Painted on Hydra, Marble #12 
began simply as a marble fragment whose al- 
most symmetrical shape intrigued the artist. 
Its ragged edge “invited applying a series of 
painted definitions to bring it into balance.” 





incorporated beeswax into his oil 
paints to cut the reflective nature of 
the colored surface, so that it retained 
a sensuous appeal and yielded the 
patination he sought. 

He explains a group of drawings 
distinguished by a seismographic 
sensitivity of draftsmanship as being 





BELOW LEFT: Now at the Centre Pompidou in 
Paris, Brice Marden’s 8-by-15-foot Thira glows 
with sensuous color chords, variations on the 
primary shades he works with often. The 
painting takes its name from the Greek word 
for door, and suggests classic post and lintel 
shapes. BELOW RIGHT: A coolly shaded terrace 
is Marden’s workplace at his home on Hydra. 
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made for his daughter Mirabelle. “At 
the two o'clock feeding, I would take 
her into a closet work space, where I 
had a little set-up so I could draw 
while holding her in one arm.” For 
the drawings he used “sticks from a 
tree that grows all around New York. 
It has a long stem and all the leaves 
fall off.” He collected the sticks and 
used them dipped in ink to work six 
feet from irregularly shaped paper, 
relishing the distance and the visual 
interval. “There is an unpredic- 
tability as to what’s going to happen, 
how you can control what you nor- 
mally would; with the stick, some- 
times it might just hit a bump in the 
paper and splatter.” He has dedicated 
drawings and small books to his 
young daughters. His wife, however, 
merits paintings: “She’s grown up.” 

Since 1977 Marden has been pre- 
paring a major proposal for stained 











“Water covers three-quarters of the earth’s 


Our Wagoneer covers the rest” 


Skipper Dennis 
Conner and 

his America’s 
Cup crew may 
rule the Seven “ge 
Seas... but nothing covers 
the land in between like the 
Jeep, Wagoneer Limited. 
And that’s why Wagoneer 
has been made the Official 
Vehicle of the America’s 
Cup defenders. 





Like the boats they sail, 
the Wagoneer was designed 
to perform to the limit, even 
under adverse conditions. 
They count on the security 
of Wagoneer’s remarkable 
Selec-Trac 2-wheel/4-wheel 
drive system - especially 


. when the dry land is any- 


thing but dry. 
It's also a comfort to know 
that in a Wagoneer Limited 





the classic luxuries are stan- 
dard. From its genuine 
leather upholstery to its pre- 
mium sound system, quality 
is never compromised. 

And because it does so 
many things without compro- 
mise, the Jeep Wagoneer 
Limited has developed a sin- 
gular reputation as the perfect 
vehicle for that other quarter 
of the earth's surface. 


Jeep 7 Wagoneer Limited. The Ultimate Wagon. 


FROM AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 





surface; % 
DENNIS CONNER, SKIPPER OF THE 3 
1980 AMERICA'S CUP WINNER. 
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To be well-dressed,a home, like 

you, needs three fashion elements: 

Carpet colors that fit in with 

the other colors around them. 

Carpetstyles that stay instyle. 

And carpet fibers that last. Fibers 
like Allied’s Anso’IV nylon. 

You'll find all three elements in 

the carpet wardrobe for your home 

at your Gulistan dealer. 


GULISTAN BY STEVENS 


Gulistan Carpet, Box A, Aberdeen, NC. 28315 


TAKE 


AN ALITALIA 





TOUR 
OF ITALY. 


OR 
TAKE YOUR 
CHANCES. 


Everyone in the tour business wants his clients to have the 
best vacation possible. 

But Alitalia has done more than anyone else to make sure 
that’s exactly what you get. 

First, by giving you more tours to choose from. Ten times as 
many as our major competitor. So you'll never find yourself in a 
place you didn’t really want to visit. 

Next, we arranged for more departures by far than anyone 
else. Our Intermezzo Italia Tours leave 1,325 times a year. So 
there’s less chance you'll have to leave on a Thursday when you 
really wanted to go on Tuesday. 

What’s more, we guarantee our departures. Even if you’re 
the only one on the tour, you'll leave as scheduled. 

Finally, we guarantee our prices. So even if prices soar this 
summer, the price of your land package won't budge. 

In fact, about the only thing we haven't been able to do 
anything about is the weather. But remember, they don’t call it 
Sunny Italy for nothing. 














*This guarantee does not cover taxes. 
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More Tours? Guaranteed Departures? Guaranteed Prices? 

Please send me your big brochure immediately while I go check 
my passj 

Name—_ a 

Address = 

City. wnt State_ Zip 

Alitalia Tour Department 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 
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A Conversation with Brice Marden 
continued from page 54 


glass windows for a Medieval church 
overlooking the Rhine. Working with 
preparatory drawings that show the 


placement of the windows, the artist 


| IOANNIDES AND L. BARTZIO1) 


is astonishingly attentive to nuances 
of colors, only one of the project’s 
complexities. Light filters through 
the windows with differing inten- 
sities, modifying hues; and the artist 
has been balancing colors to take into 
account the diurnal changes of the 


A corner of Brice Marden’s whitewashed, 
open-air studio provides a natural setting for 
some interrelated works in progress—ink and 
graphite drawings, oils on marble and wood. 





light and the effect of the solstice. He 
entertained the possibility of elim- 
inating color and working with 
grisailles, but settled on red, green, 
blue and yellow: “They are symbolic 
colors of the elements.” He describes 
a glowing scarlet for fire; clear blue 
for water; pale yellow for air; and 
green for earth. Unreserved in his ad- 
miration for Medieval stained glass, 
he studied the refined late-Gothic 
glass in the former royal chapel in 
Paris: “I got a pair of binoculars to 
look at Sainte-Chapelle.” In New 
York he studies the examples on dis- 
play at The Cloisters. 

The project is “very different from 
a painting situation,” the artist ac- 
knowledges. “When you're a painter, 
you deal with things in the most di- 
rect possible fashion; it’s in your 
hand, the paint, and you are really 
manipulating it. As soon as you get 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE 





A Conversation with Brice Marden 


anywhere away from that, it really 
starts being involved with compro- 
mises, because it’s all just a little bit 
less than painting. Painting is really 
the most natural, the purest way of 
making pictures; you know what the 
color is, what the paint is, and then 
how direct and how close the work 
is.” In his stained glass project, “there 
is a distance when you are not really 
involved in touch.” Moreover, ‘the 





A dense web of black lines over a ruled grid, 
this ink drawing by Brice Marden explores the 
relationship between system and spontaneity, 
between rigid structures and more casual ones. 





value range of stained glass is very 


limited: You can’t get very dark or 


very light.” Despite the complexities, 


| Marden is engrossed by this challeng- 


ing project and admits, “I like the 
Medieval aspects of it.” 

As to other projects, in 1980 Brice 
Marden traveled with a group of art- 
ists to the island of Ponape in the 


Pacific. As a result, he has resolved to 
_do a painting about the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. “I was really shocked. 


Thad no idea what it is like, living in 
California, or of how that relates to 
the Pacific.” He was impressed by 
its vast expanse: “All that space, the 
whole feeling of it. The Atlantic is 
jactually a compressed, tiny thing, 
compared to the Pacific. It would be 
interesting to make a painting about 
those kinds of comparisons. Differ- 
ent kinds of blue... alittle green.”O 

—Aimee Brown Price 
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eek ofthe An coe Fine French and English Furniture 
and Antiques Dealers —French, English, and Oriental Objets dArt— 
League of America Hand crafted, Facsimile Reproductions. 
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NGO dats discriminating buyer. 
BNP ea. | For over half a century-Williams Antiques has supplied fine 
oI fz antiques to discriminating buyers throughout the United States. 
Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 
custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 
carving is done by hand with a beautiful hand-rubbed finish. 
Do not confuse our copies with the machine made reproductions 
offered by many manufacturers today. 


For further information write for our free brochure or call our toll 
free number 800-241-1918. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 
a 


4010 PEACHTREE ROAD / ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 
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EW YORK, D & D BLDG., 979 THIRD AVE., 212-688-2020 * LOS ANGELES, PACIFIC DESIGN € 
MIAMI, 3750 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, 305-573-0800 * CHICAGO, 633 MERCHANDISE MAR 


HOUSTON, JOHN EDWARD HUGHES, 713-840-1286 * DALLAS, JOHN EDWARD HUGHE 








© S.T. Dupont 1983 


hbyjels ASO Dupont 


ORFEVRES A PARIS 


The S.T. Dupont watch, fountain pen, cigarette lighter, and travel alarm all reflect a mastery of the exacting 
art of authentic Chinese lacquering. An art practiced exclusively by S.T. Dupont. An exquisite blend of classic 
French design, precise quartz accuracy, and uncompromising craftsmanship. Only in selected fine stores 


Saks Fifth Avenue, California Sidney Mobell, San Francisco Claudia’s, Palm Desert 








On View at the Citicorp Center 
New York, New York 





Passing Time Bronze 


J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


3 brochure and information contact: 
» SCULPTURE PLACEMENT 
Suite 304, Dept. 9 + 2828 poli Ave., NW Washington, D.C. 20007 * 202-362-9310 
Washington.) D.C. 20007 + 202-362-9310 
LIFESIZED FIGURES PRODUCED IN LIMITED EDITIONS OF SEVEN OR FEWER 
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Here's how to have music 
In every room in your 
home. 


Boulton Stereo: It can play music 
throughout your home in every room. 


The small SeLecTronic® remote con- 
trol is all you need see when you own one of 
the revolutionary new Boultons. 

It's part of an important technology 
breakthrough which can give your home a 
new dimension in luxury which no other 
stereo system can match or even approach. 

From any room in your home, it can com- 
mand tape recorders, operas, record players, 
rock groups, radio stations, jazz bands- 
whatever music you like. And it can play 
everywhere simultaneously-even different 
music in different rooms at the same time. 
Furthermore a Boulton can play your 
favorite music in 1 or 2 or 5 or 20 rooms. 

No other stereo system can do this. 


Here’s how a Boulton does it all. 

Inside-outside-wherever you want music- 
you have a SeLecTronic remote control and 
speakers. With push button ease, you can 
command an automatic Boulton Central 
Master. One master can serve your entire 
home and it can play any record, any tape, 
any radio station-anywhere in your home. It 
all works by remote control. As mentioned, 
on many models, you can even enjoy differ- 
ent music in different rooms at the same 
time. No other stereo system has this 
marvelous feature. You can actually select 
and listen to one selection while someone 
else listens to something else at the same 
time. 

A Boulton is extraordinary —there’s no 
interference-no technical limitations-it’s 
simple-convenient-as easy as dialing a 
phone. Touch a button and select a radio 
Station, touch another for a particular record 
or tape. You can get the music you want- 
where you want it-when you want it. Com- 
paratively speaking, there's nothing else like 
a Boulton. 


Two primary reasons why a Boulton can 
easily outperform even the finest com- 
ponent stereos. 

What the finest brands of stereo com- 
ponents do well in one room, a Boulton does 
in your entire home, and does it better. The 
reason is simple. Even the finest, most 
reputable stereo components are technic- 
ally limited to play in one (sometimes two) 
rooms at the same time. This is true 
regardless of their power. The Boultons are 
specially designed to overcome this 
technical problem. 

Furthermore, the Boultons have many 
unusual features which put them in aclass 


by themselves. For 

example, a number 

of the new automatic 

models come with large players 

capable of storing and playing in- 

dividual tapes and records. You can 
therefore select any of them via remote 
control-and hear them in any room. No other 
stereo system can play tapes and records 
this way. 


The superb technical specifications make 
the difference. 


Boulton’s new solid state designs are 
the major engineering breakthrough in these 
revolutionary instruments. With this ad- 
vanced technology, a Boulton is able to 
reproduce music with unbelievable clarity- 
highest fidelity-in an unlimited number of 
rooms. There is no sacrifice in quality 
because of the multi-room function. There 
are no quality differences between small 
and large systems. See proof of performance 
specifications in the Boulton catalog. 


Equally important to the superb sound is 
the convenience of the remote units and 
their unique ability to play music everywhere 
simultaneously. These are the important 
special ingredients which make the 
Boultons so extraordinary and outstanding. 
In a phrase: “The Best There Is”. 


There’s a wide variety of Boultons to 
choose from. 


There are small systems for apartments, 
large systems for big country homes, 
systems with the capability of playing one 
record or tape or station at a time, systems 
which can play different selections 
simultaneously, and systems which can 
even lower the sound whenever a telephone 
is used. Since all of the Boultons are 
modular and unit priced, you can easily 
choose the one which is right for your home. 


Visually, you can choose from units 
which are literally sculptured works of elec- 
tronic wizardry. Other models are made fora 
conservative, built-in concealed look. They 
are all uniquely elegant in their own way. 


- Equally important is the fact that each 


Boulton can be tailored to your home-your 


Model SX-7000 (shown) is designed for 10 rooms. Smaller and larger Boultons are available for every taste and buagget 
. . 
Boulton: It can even play different music 


in different rooms simultaneously. 
in California, Boulton’s new showroom is at 430 Rodeo Drive in Beverly Hills. 


taste-your budget 

-your preference. Boulton 

offers you the widest choice of features of 
any stereo system. 


The Exciting New Boulton Stereo Catalog 
Is Free. 

To learn how easily you can fill your 
home with music, ask for your copy of the 
new Boulton catalog. The day we receive 
your request, we’ll put one in the mail for 
you. There’s no obligation. You’ll get de- 
tailed specifications, quotes from the 
various Hi Fi Magazines, and complete 
details on the extraordinary new Boultons. 
To get your free copy, come in, write or 
telephone for the fastest service. 


For Fastest Service Or Information, Phone: 


Ie CALL TOLL FREE 800-221-5000 


Ext.219 Alan Durant (In New York State, Call 
Mr. Durant collect: (212) 697-6930 Ext. 219 ) 
In Los Angeles: Ed Drake (213) 274-2400 

In Chicago: Joseph Arno (312) 641-2175 

In Washington: Jack Dyer (202) 628-0282 

In Houston: Bert Delman (713) 880-0666 

In Miami: Walter Auerbach (305) 371-4879 

In New York: Art Davis (212) 697-4900 


FREE STEREO CATALOG 
2 ee ae 


2190 
Get your free copy of the new Boulton Stereo Catalog. 


i Call any of the above numbers or mail this coupon. 
Name 





Address 


City 
fe State Zip 


BOULTON STEREO 


380 Madison Ave. Dept. 2190 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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The Resurgence of American Postwar Furniture 


IT IS DIFFICULT NOW to recall the in- 
tense excitement with which new 
American furniture was greeted at 
the close of World War II. Every- 
where, from museum exhibitions to 
manufacturer and department store 
showrooms, to the pages of Life 
magazine, American furniture de- 
signers of the 1940s and 1950s en- 
joyed a level of popular acceptance 
that passed all too quickly, and is only 
beginning to be recaptured today. 
Ten years ago, few cared to seek out 
classic pieces of furniture designed by 
the giants of the postwar era: Charles 
Eames, George Nelson, Don R. Knorr, 
Edward Wormley and others. Yet a 
revival is currently under way, as 
collectors take advantage of the 
opportunity to acquire this innova- 
tive and often very beautiful furni- 
ture on a tiny budget. 

Even though American furniture 
came into its own immediately after 
the war, its beginnings lay in an ex- 
periment carried out earlier. In 1940 
the Museum of Modern Art held a 
competition and exhibition entitled 
“Organic Design in Home Furnish- 
ing,” in which two young architects, 
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A wry comment on the modular unit, George Nelson’s Marshmallow 

settee, 1956, would sell—depending on condition—for $2,500-$3,000. 





ALLEN V GREEN 








Avant-garde design characterizes 1940s and 
1950s American furniture available to the col- 
lector. A prize-winning piece is Don R. 
Knorr’s sheet metal chair, 1948, valued at $800. 
It is accompanied by Charles Eames’s stained 
birch and canvas Folding Screen, 1948, $4,000. 





Charles Eames and Eero Saarinen, 
won first prize for their revolutionary 
chair that united seat, back and 
armrests in a single shell made of 
laminated wood veneer. While much 
of Eames’s and Saarinen’s furniture 


Isamu Noguchi’s table, circa 1950, emphasizes the structural potency of 
interweaving chrome rods. At auctions, it is valued at $2,000-$4,000. 


~ had its antecedents in the designs of 


Gilbert Rohde, Walter Gropius and Le 
Corbusier, the Eames/Saarinen chair 
was a bold departure in fabricating an 


artistic design by industrial means, — 


an idea that would hold immense op- 
portunities for furniture production 
in the years following the war. 

In 1946, MOMA exhibited Eames’s 
new group of elegant, three-dimen- 
sionally molded plywood chairs, 
made after exhaustive research. They 
were a sensation. After seeing the ex- 
hibit, George Nelson, the new design 
director of Herman Miller Inc., re- 
marked, “We have to throw all of our 


designs away. His designs are five 


years ahead of ours.” 


Nelson quickly acquired the dis- 


tribution rights to the chair for Her- 
man Miller, and soon took over the 
manufacture, as well. Today, the 
1946-48 Eames plywood chair is 
among the most coveted of all post- 
war pieces, commanding prices of 
$1,000 and more per pair, in natural 
finish, and $1,250-$1,350 in original 
black- or red-stained finish. 


By 1948, George Nelson had per- 


suaded Charles Eames to join him at 





continued on page 70: 


















\ IN). \"aterford pours forth memories. % It conjures up 
YIsP se fantasies,evokes poetic imagery, provokes the crea- 
tive spirit, celebrates (ife’s mysteries. It is never too early nor 
too late to assume the title: Waterford Collector. Some begin at 
birth, others as nonagenarians. “g) To the collector, a piece of 
Waterford crystal is more than a drinking vessel, more than a vase, 
a decanter, a lamp, a chandelier, more than a family heirloom, more 
than an objet Part; it is an incentive to lose weight, to win forgive- 
ness, a way to attract a lover, to distract a patient, to symbolize 
hope, to crystallize a dream, to bid adieu, to hail the seasons, to 
raise spirits, to diminish melancholy, to mark events, to start tradi- 
tions, to end a day; it is a noble rite of passage.“2®Bormn of the 
ss breath of man, Waterford is life’s child. 


Authentic Waterford is now signed. Free booklet. Waterford Crystal, 295 Fifth Avenue, NY10010. 
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HOT TUBS 
SPAS 
SAUNAS! 


California Cooperage is the na- 
tion’s leading manufacturer of 
Hot Tubs, Spas and Saunas. We 
offer the largest selection of do- 
it-yourself kits as well as fully 
assembled packages — ready to 
plug in! You'll find it all in our 
new 56-page color catalog — it’s 
just off the press. Isn’t it time 
you transform your backyard, 
patio or basement into a beauti- 
ful new environment? Call or 
write today! 


©06000000000800800800080800808 

( ) Enclosed is $3 for your full-color 
56-page catalog on Hot Tubs, 
Spatubs, Spas, Saunas and Steam 
units. 

( ) Dealership opportunities avail- 
able. Send $5 for complete infor- 
mation. CAD53 


Name 
Address 
City. = = State 


Zip) Phone Se 


CALIFORNIA 
COOPERAGE 


P.O. Box E, San Luis Obispo, California 93406 
(805) 544-9300 


In CANADA call (604) 929-8167 
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The Resurgence of American Postwar Furniture 
continued from page 66 


Herman Miller. Thus began a collab- 
oration that combined the cool ele- 
gance of Nelson’s designs with the 
technical bravura of Eames’s. 

In nearly all of their designs, Eames 
and Nelson strove to limit the num- 
ber of parts and thus reduce the cost 
of manufacture. This idea was carried 
to its logical end with the results of 
the 1948 MOMA “International Com- 
petition for Low-Cost Furniture De- 
sign,” in which Don R. Knorr won 


MUSEE CHATEAU DUFRESNE, MONTREAL/ GIFT OF THE DESIGNER 


pieces, and publish their prices, we 
will be inundated with examples.” 

Aside from the exceptionally early 
examples of prize-winning forms, 
such as the 1948 Don Knorr chair, the 
prices for most 1945-55 furniture 
should remain moderate because of 
the numbers produced. 

Such is not the case, though, with 
the 1948 Eames Folding Screen. Con- 
sisting of eight U-shaped bent-ply- 
wood panels, each 68 inches high, 





Cherry and maple strips in Edward Wormley’s couch, 1948, underline the beauty of the laminated 
wood process. An expensive item in its day, priced at $1,000, it could now command over $4,000. 





first prize for a chair manufactured 
by Knoll International. Supported on 
thin metal legs, the chair consists of a 
single flat sheet of metal curved to 
meet in a seam along the seat. Early 
examples are rare today and valued at 
around $800 apiece. 

Aside from private collectors, mu- 
seums are actively collecting pieces 
from this period. For example, three 
Charles and Ray Eames molded 
plywood juvenile chairs at Christie’s 
New York sale on December 5, 1981 
fetched $1,100 from a bidder acting 
for various museums. More recently, 
the Detroit Institute of Arts paid a 
slightly higher price for a circa 1948 
Eames coffee table, called a “surf” 
table because of its shape and size. 

“We are just beginning to see post- 
war furniture at auction,” says Nancy 
McClelland, of Christie’s, New York. 
“It’s coming up slowly, yet I have a 
feeling that when we sell several 


and joined with canvas hinges, the 
screen is considered the most sculp- 
tural of all postwar furniture designs. 
Surprisingly, the market in 1948 
proved too small to sustain produc- 
tion beyond a few years; thus, the 
screen is in extremely short supply. 


In either light- or medium-brown ash. 


plywood, they often sell for $2,500- 
$3,000 depending on their condition. 
Rarer black- or red-stained birch 
pieces can fetch $4,000 at retail. 

In the same 1951 catalogue ap- 
peared the ESU or Eames Storage 
Unit, composed of standardized parts 
taken from stock industrial produc- 
tion. To vertical and diagonal metal 
framework Eames added _ natural- 
finish formica or black formica to the 
plywood shelves, all of which he 
combined with fine scale and a subtle 
sense of humor. According to New 
York City dealer Mark McDonald, the 
Eames Storage Unit is among the 





continued on page 72 








When its more than just a house. 


| Your insurance company should 
look at your home the way you do. 

| At the Chubb Group of Insurance 
Companies, we know that a home can 

be valued for its character as well as 
its characteristics. The carefully crafted 
details and carefully selected appoint- 

| ments of a home get special attention 
when we are called upon to insure them. 

Inside a front door, an original brass lock 

speaks to us of a time when dirt highways brought 

| renegades as well as friends. A portrait hung 
above a mantle gives us a view of a history that is 
both personal and cultural, and a rare marble 
fireplace sets itself apart from the myriads of fire- 
places we have looked upon. 


At Chubb our people go beyond t the obvious 
) signs of ahomes worth when gs - 
| they insure it. They see 


the heritage embodied in 




















FP who value them most and 
our personal involvement 


ie 


a gracefully carved stairway or the singularity 
of a stained glass window. They understand 
the value of a particularly fine oriental rug 

or an antique table, and appreciate the vision 
that goes into turning modern architectural 
thought into a private statement. 

That's why, when your agent or broker 
insures you with Chubb, you get insur- 
ance that is designed to reflect your 

. view of your home. Our replace- 
ment cost coverages, Our y 
ability to agree on the value , Yay 
of things with the people 
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with the places and things 
we insure; forover 4 
a century these oe 
are what have : — 
set Chubb apart in nerenalk insurance. 

When it’s more than just a house, 
it demands more than just insurance. 

This is how we think at Chubb. 





© 


CHUBB 


Group of Insurance Companies 
100 William Street, New York, New York 10038 


Chubb is proud to play a part in bringing you 
Frontline with Jessica Savitch. 
Watch for it on your local PBS Station. 


You've sipped Campari on a safari, 


Shimmied all night at Regine’. And nearly won 
the Pac Man Championship of Paris. 


But at the end of a tough day, or week or 


whatever, you come home to Turnberry. 


Luxurious Condominium residences priced from $200,000. Featuring: 
Two 18-hole Robert Trent Jones golf courses, 100 slip marina, 24 tennis 
courts, fully equipped Spa, Beach Club (opening 1983). Resident Tennis 
Pro Fred Stolle, Resident Golf Pro Julius Boros. Total Island Security. 
Call for an appointment and complete information. Sales Office: 
935-0300. Outside of Miami, 1-800-327-7028, Ext. 3107. Or write 
19735 Turnberry Way, North Miami Beach, Florida 33180. 
This is not intended as a full statement. For complete details, refer to the prospectus or related 
documents available to purchasers. Use of club facilities is limited to club members only. Membership 


is optional and is subject to rules and regulations of the club. The complete offering terms are in an 
offering plan available from the sponsor. Offer void in states where prohibited by law. 


‘Turnberry Isle Yacht and Country Club 
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FOR COLLECTORS 


American Postwar Furniture 
continued from page 70 


rarest of Herman Miller’s produc- 
tions, even though it was made in 
large quantities in the early fifties. 
“All the museums want one,” says 
‘Mr. McDonald, “and I have seen only 
six in private hands so far.” Should an 
Eames Storage Unit turn up today, its 
price could be considerable. 

The ideas of Eames and Nelson at 
Herman Miller, and their counter- 
parts at firms such as Knoll (Saarinen, 
Bertoia, Knorr and Noguchi), Wid- 
dicomb (Robsjohn-Gibbings), Drexel, 
and Dunbar (Wormley), have be- 
come, in a sense, common property. 


Eames designs show 
fine scale and a subtle 
sense of humor. 





Their designs have been imitated 
wherever furniture is made, a fact 
that has diminished the collectability 
of some forms, such as the Eames 670 
lounge chair and ottoman, made of 
bent rosewood with leather cushions. 
“Innumerable copies of this model by 
other manufacturers, not all up to 
standard, have soured many collec- 
tors’ perception of the chair,” says 
Derek Ostergard, of David A. Hanks 
& Associates. For this reason, 670 
chair-and-ottoman groups sell quite 
reasonably. On October 7, 1982, such 
a combination realized £625 ($1,150) 
at Sotheby’s in London. 

Even though postwar furniture 
was a mass-produced art form, many 
dealers and collectors complain of a 
severe shortage of collectable exam- 
ples. Undoubtedly, many remain in 
the homes and offices for which they 
were made. Thus, until this material 
changes hands, and a comprehensive 
book on the field is completed, a gen- 
uine resurgence in 1940s and 1950s 
furniture is years away. Meanwhile, 
many collectors steeped in nostalgia 
continue to pray that their bubble 
will not burst too soon. 0 

—Paul Kunkel 








: By maptations a Jenn-Air Gril Range nor- 


mally offers. 

Our surface ventilation system 
brings outdoor grilling indoors. 

Our convertible cooktop lets you 


snap in any eS you choose to buy. 


_ inseconds— a grid 
_kebab or wok. 
And our oven is the only one that 


e, deep fryer, rotiss- 


lets you | switch from racine to con- 
~ yection cooking with a flip of a switch. 


But some people have been hold- 


ing out for one last feature — a deal. 


And now its here. 

ae make your purchase be- 
tween April Ist and June 30th, you can 
take home Jenn-Air’s model F100 free- 
standing Grill-Range for an pee 
$799" Or our ventless model F101 


for only $999." 

But see your participating 
Jenn-Air dealer soon. The offer applies 
only while our supplies last. And at 
these unheard of Jenn-Air ae it's 
a be bet our supplies won't 


lastlong MaMmjenn-Air. 


* Manufacturer's suggested sale prices. Comes equipped with one conventional coil, one 


grill and side panels. Additional accessories 2 
not included. Offer available only from participa 
Prices slightly higher in Alaska and Hawaii. Not 


ery and installation days 
Air dealers in most areas 


The Long Awaited Jenn-Air GrillRange Sale. 


©1983 Jenn-Air Comoration. Jenn-Air is a registered uudemark of Jenn-Air Comocation 
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The best laid plans of architects and designers 
begin with P.E. Guerin. 


At PE. Guerin, we consider decorative 
hardware and accessories more than ac- 
cessories. We’ve always approached them 
as focal points. As the critical highlights 
that either make a room. Or break it. 

Which is perhaps the reason why so 
many discerning designers have been 
coming to us—and only us—for well over a 
century. For faucet sets, door knobs, pulls, 
finials, fixtures and more. All, of the most 
exquisite design and exceptional execu- 
tion. All reflecting the elegance, taste and 





meticulous attention to detail that have 
made us a tradition in many of the world’s 
most prominent homes. 

We invite you to browse through our 
catalog. It’s yours for just $5. Send Bay 
ment, plus your name and address to: PE. 
Guerin, 23 Jane St., NY., NY. 10014. 

And if, inthe unlikely event you don't find 
exactly what you want, relax. We'll search 
among our thousands of custom models, 
or develop something totally unique. . .just 
for you. 


RE. GUERIN, INC. 


At home in the finest homes... for over 125 years. 
1982 Award by Classical America 
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WE PUT. 
AN END TO THE 
BLACK LINE. 


AND STARTEDA 
REVOLUTION. 





Colorcore™ by Formica Corporation. It’s a revolutionary new lula rclelalemaatcl(cialclmyaiiantalcmalielan 
esia(e)gan-lale-neia'-|e-lei(=1a\- 1 (ee) Ml-lanliale] (omen yiait ale le] @ealode)c\e@|lalcm = cerelU len alckece) (eal tell eke] hints way through. 

Becauseé of its solid appearance, Colorcore gives you a totally new, economical alternative to 
ceramic tile, marble, wood and Corian® It provides solid sweeps of color on (oo)0|a) (sate) e\-wers]e)iaitaaee)ielaniaice 
beams, Parsons tables and other furniture — without costly mitering of edges. And best of all, Colorcore 
hides chips and s€ratches, making it ideal for heavy-use areas. 

(ee) le) laminate is available in 72 colors. It's only available from Formica Corporation. For 
more information.Wwrite Formica Corporation, 1 Cyanamid Plaza, Wayne, NJ 07470. 


COLORCORE’ BY FORMICA CORPORATION 
MAKE SURE YOU ASK FOR IT. MAKE SURE YOU GET IT. 
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AUSTRIAN-BORN architect and pioneer 
of modern design, Josef Hoffmann 
(1870-1956) created furniture reflect- 
ing his belief in the unity between 
architecture, furniture and decora- 
tion. Lacking superfluous adorn- 
ment, this rare desk manufactured by 
Kohn of Vienna, circa 1904-06, is an 
example of Hoffmann’s rationalistic 
designs in corrugated plywood. Uti- 
lizing modern production techniques 
to enhance the strength of materials, it 
emphasizes the simple D-shaped form. 


SMALL PORTRAIT SKETCHES by Thomas 
Couture (1815-1879) often show his ex- 
traordinary ability to catch a move- 
ment of expression with a quick, 
spontaneous technique. He worked 
witha limited palette of somber colors 
and always painted from the model. 
After making a rude outline of the fig- 
ure on a bituminous ground, he ana- 
lyzed the planes of light on the model’s 
face and quickly put them down in 
large masses. This method was suc- 
cessfully used by his most illustrious 
pupil, Edouard Manet. 


THE COLLABORATION Of Charles Percier 
(1764-1838) and Pierre-Frangois-Leon- 
ard Fontaine (1762-1853) was uniquely 
seminal in developing the Neo-Classi- 
cal style. A myriad of their designs for 
furniture and decoration in the antique 
style, published in the important 1801 
volume Recueil des décorations intérieurs, 
were fully utilized by Napoleon, who 
employed them for his official style— 
Empire. This characteristically simple 
altar-form clock of Sevres bisque por- 
celain and gilt bronze is embellished in 
the Greco-Roman style. 


THE FURNITURE-MAKING talents of 
Georges Jacob (1739-1814) spanned the 
Rococo style of Louis XV to the severe 
Empire style, as seen in this bed 
mounted in gilt bronze. In 1788 he 
worked from designs by Jacques-Louis 
David, whose protection carried Jacob 
through the revolution. David also in- 
troduced him to designers Percier and 








Focus for the Connoisseur 
A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 





See page 141. 








See page 146. 





See page 150. 





See page 155. 





See page 170. 





See page 173. 
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Fontaine, with whom Jacob had his 
most fruitful collaboration. Designs for 
the consular apartments of the Tuileries 
and for Josephine’s Malmaison were 
produced in conjunction with his 
son, Jacob-Desmalter. 


A RELIEF COLLAGE of mixed media, Piaski 
II, 1973, shown here, is the second of 
three versions of one of the forty de- 
signs in Frank Stella’s “Polish Village” 
series, derived from drawings made 
during a hospital stay in 1970. The ver- 
sions are identical in pattern, but vary 
in materials, color and degree of re- 
lief. In this series, Stella explored the 
three-dimensional possibilities of in- 
tersecting geometric forms charac- 
terized by matte colors and muted 
hues. The interaction of the forms 
predicts the multidimensional high- 
relief paintings of recent years. 

































. 


NEAR THE END of a style, designers have 
often felt a freedom to explore imagina- 
tive design variations. Such is true of 
this armchair, which, although out- 
side the Queen Anne period, elabo- 
rates on the earlier concept of the hoop 
or yoke-back design. It exemplifies this 
style’s use of unornamented wood 
grain applied to the curves and inter- 
lacing scrolls of the back. A resistance — 
to the heavily carved and gilded sur- — 
faces of more typical examples appear- 
ing circa 1740 is also revealed here. 


SETTLING in England after several years 
of study in Rome, Dutch artist 
Hendrick Danckerts (1625-ca.1680) 
became a court painter for Charles II. 
The painting Charles II and Courtiers 
Walking in Horse Guards Parade, seen 
here, is a fine example of his work for 
the restored monarchy. In the seven- 
teenth century,a grand monarch could 
not take a walk unaccompanied or 
without some degree of ceremony. 
With an economical technique and 
lack of pretentiousness, Danckert ar- 
tistically emphasizes the pleasant sur- 
roundings of the scene, rather than the » 
elaborate pomp of the ceremony. 0 











80 PROOF, IMPORTED BY © W.A. TAYLOR & CO.. MIAMI, FLORIDA 1981 
PAINTING: THE CALVIN BULLOCK COLLECTION. 
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This famous Tianjin carpet now graces the Executive Sitting Room of the United Natior 


TIANJIN CARPETS THE GREAT WALL 


en China went searching for a gift for the United Nations she went no 

further than Tianjin. And there she asked us, June. t to make a carpet featuring 
the Great Wall of China. An incredible faim meen 
masterpiece taking 26 men one year to 
complete, it measures 60 feet long and 30 
feet deep and now graces the Executive 
Sitting Room of the United Nations. 

This is not the only honor to have 
been bestowed upon Junco carpets of 
Tianjin. They're the only carpets 
awarded with the National Gold Medal 
of Honor. The World Expo 1982 held in 
Tennesee USA included a China House. 
Only the best products in each category 
were on display. And in the carpet section only Tianjin was represented. 

But We World Expo is not the only place you'll find the carpets of Tianjin. 

—s REST SO Ee Junco carpets are on display and on sale 

enieaay now in all the finest stores throughout the 
BA ey’ States. They’re all completely hand-made 
from strong, resilient Chinese wool. And 
they're available in an endless variety of 
designs, shapes and sizes. 

Tianjin carpets . Rae ; 

will add richness in —_junco ys 4 Brand 
color and character to - 
#; any home. After all, a 
smeecssctst| look what they did eee . 
=== for the Great Wall. ads, Guns 
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China National Native Produce & Animal By-Products Imp. & Exp. Corp. Tianjin Carpets Branch 
Address: 43, Baoding Street, Tianjin,China Cable Address: ‘‘JUNCOCARPET”’ Tianjin Telex: 23234 TJCAR CN 





Shown here: Charmaine with correlated fabric from Precious Prints Vol. Il 


All the elegant things happening to walls are by 
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Warner 


_ Wallcoverings & Fabrics" 





MW atpar-tolleleyet-leuy-luenicel-lare| 
olaT-luasmomeollalia mm ccaleakelleliare 
is recreated here with Charmaine, 
one of the 34 different designs 
in Warner's new Precious Prints 
collection, Volume Il. They're 
available in 2 to 6 colorways, 
many with correlated 48” 

wide fabrics. In addition to its 
unmistakable charm, the 
Precious Prints collection is 
practical, too. It’s scrubbable, 
pre-pasted, pre-trimmed 

and strippable. Warner’s 
Precious Prints, Volume II is 
available now through interior 
designers and decorating 
departments of fine stores. 


The Warner Company, 
108 South DesPlaines, 
© al er-Ye fom | Bo] 0101010) 
Showroom: 6-134, 
The Merchandise Mart, 
1G al Certo form | Bel @ Lolo! 








Mysteries Bretenicalletel 
Otlinticss unexpected 
Beauty untouched 


The Pacific belongs to 
those who know it like this. 


It is ours. 





i eile 
~and Moorea. 





“Tahiti/ Hawaii 25-day round-trip cruises 
from California this fall and winter with 
segments as short as nine days. Includes a 


Royal Viking’ - 
Pacife © 


We also cruise to: Trans-Canal/Caribbean/ Mexico/Alaska/ . 
New England/Canad; 


Perhaps it can be yours,too. 


Ah, the adventure. Ah, the romance. 
Experience the Pacific, and the Orient, 
with the cruise line vastly experienced in this 
part of the world — Royal Viking Line. We 
offer the most exotic ports and the most _ 
extensive itineraries. 

Our impeccable World Class™ 
service and style, on the Royal Viking Star 
and Royal Viking Sea of Norwegian registry 


_and spirit, confirm us as experts in the art 
_ of world wide cruising. 


y China/Orient We've added even more 14- 





day schedules for fall '83 —spring ‘84, sailing 
from Hong Kong or Kobe. See the highlights 
of Mainland China—Hsingang (Beijing), 
Dalian, Shanghai; Nagasaki, Japan; and Pusan, 
Korea. Prices include all shore excursions. 


Bali/East Indies Two exciting 14-day 
round-trip voyages from Singapore through 
Malaysia, the Philippines and Indonesia, 
featuring two days in Bali (fall ‘83). Also 
available are special Thanksgiving, and 
Oceania Christmas/New Year holiday cruises. 


special Christmas/New Year cruise. 


South Pacific Reserve now for early 1984. 
14-day cruises from Papeete, Tahiti, or 
Sydney, Australia, featuring such exotic ports 
as Bora Bora, Pago Pago, Fiji, Noumea, New 
Caledonia, Opua (Bay of Islands), Auckland 


For further information, see a travel 
agent. Or write Royal Viking Line for your 
tacem itl ae) (ol haere elttacte @)elee steloltaerte(ane) 
Center, Department PA, San Francisco, 


CA 94111. ROYAL VIKING LINE ~~ 


a/Scandinavia/Russia/North Cape/ 
British Isles/Mediterranean/So ith America/Around-the-World 
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The American 


Embassy in Brussels 
Interiors for Ambassador and DV{rs. Charles H. Price II 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY TED GRABER, WITH JEROME SUTTER 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





ABOVE: When American Ambassador to Belgium Charles H. Price II and Mrs. Price 

moved into the official residence of the embassy in Brussels, they asked Los Angeles de- 
signer Ted Graber to redesign the interiors of the 18th-century townhouse. LEFT: The Entrance 
Hall is dominated by the original 18th-century iron and brass banister. The portrait 

of Abraham Lincoln, by Thomas Johnston, is on loan from Elaine Hirschl Ellis. 


SHORTLY BEFORE Charles H. Price II 
was confirmed American Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium, in 1981, Mrs. Price 
flew to Brussels to have a look at the 
ambassador's Official residence. What 
she found was a townhouse, built 
between 1776 and 1779, filled with 
furniture and art that had been 
accumulated by the diplomats who 


had occupied the house since it was 
bought by the United States in 1947. 
“The house had had much use, be- 
cause this is such a busy embassy,” 
Carol Price says, “and there were cer- 
tain areas we decided needed redeco- 
rating. We wanted to use much of the 
furniture and art already there, and 
to mix in things from our collection.” 

















LEFT: Warm pastels impart a softness to the Ducale Drawing Room, where sweeping 

lines of a Chippendale-style mirror grace the wall above a marble mantel. Cobalt blue porce- 
lain and a pair of Chinese Export porcelain urns are from the Prices’ collection. Striped silk uphol- 
stery is from Brunschwig & Fils, and watered silk fabric on the sofa is from Manuel Canovas. 
ABOVE: In the Official Dining Room the handpainted silk wallpaper, from Gracie, is the gift of 
Ambassador and Mrs. Leonard K. Firestone. The carpeting in both rooms is from Stark. 


To implement her ideas she called 
on Los Angeles interior designer Ted 
Graber, who had designed the inte- 
riors of Ambassador and Mrs. Price’s 
Sun Valley condominium and was 
then midway through a renovation 
of their home in Kansas City. 

“He was very busy redecorating 
the private apartments at the White 
House,” Mrs. Price recalls. “But he 
managed to clear one week to come to 
Brussels and get everything started.” 

“We turned the whole place up- 
side down,” Mr. Graber remarks. “I 
pulled this, pushed that, redesigned 
various rooms, chose fabrics and had 
paint colors mixed. It was frantic.” 

The redecoration of the residence 
became a truly international enter- 
prise. Mrs. Price enlisted the assis- 
tance of Alain Hansen, a Brussels 
upholsterer, to organize the project. 


“He was a great help in arranging the 
work that needed to be done,” Mr. 
Graber explains. “The embassy staff 
was also very helpful in following 
through on the changes.” Jean Hay- 
den Mathison, Mr. Graber’s assistant, 
coordinated the logistics and re- 
turned to supervise the final touches 
when the Prices moved in. 

Later that year, interior designer 
Jerome Sutter stepped in at Mrs. 
Price’s request, to help with the 
Ducale drawing room. He was also 
responsible for refurbishing the ball- 
room, turning it into a reception 
room for large functions. 

Ted Graber is no stranger to official 
residences. In addition to the presiden- 
tial apartments at the White House 
(see Architectural Digest, December 1981), 
he also redesigned Winfield House, the 
residence of the American Ambassador 

















rop: Embassy furniture provides ample seating in the Zinner Drawing Room. The 
18th-century Chinese silk scroll painting, one of a set of eight, is on loan from the Nelson- 
Atkins Museum of Art. ABOVE: Previously used as a passageway to the ballroom, the Atrium 
Garden Room now functions as a reception room that can be converted to a large dining area. 
Touches of bright color are provided by seasonal plantings and a cluster of bromeliads in a 
terra-cotta and marble fountain. RIGHT: Gleaming English silver candlesticks and flatware, 
and a flower-filled silver centerpiece, add formal distinction to the Family Dining Room. 
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LEFT: A light and playful spirit is encouraged in the Family Sitting Room by a sunny 

floral chintz, acquired during Ambassador Anne Cox Chambers’s tour of duty; an array 

of porcelain and crystal from Ambassador and Mrs. Price’s collection; and bouquets of freshly 
cut flowers—Mrs. Price’s passion. A Chinese Chippendale overmantel mirror displays porcelains 
on brackets. ABOVE: Poised on a mantel in the Master Bedroom are porcelain parrots, and a bulb 
pot in the form of an 18th-century French commode. The mirror is in the Venetian style. 


to England, for Ambassador and Mrs. 
Walter Annenberg. 

Unlike many diplomatic outposts, 
where the residences tend to be some 
distance from the embassy, the 
Brussels residence is contiguous to 
the embassy. Located in the historic 
center of Brussels, the embassy and 
residence sit in advantageous prox- 
imity to the offices of the Belgian gov- 
ernment and other embassies. 

A great many official events that 
might ordinarily take place in the 
embassy are now conducted at the 
residence. “Our goal was to create a 
warm, inviting atmosphere,” Mrs. 
Price says. “And during the entire 
nine months it took to redecorate, the 
house was in constant use. At no time 
were any Official events cancelled or 
moved because of the work.” 

_ The Prices, who redecorated the 
residence substantially at their own 
expense, also contributed furniture 
and art, and all the objets d’art, giv- 


ing the residence a lived-in feeling. 

Many of the paintings were lent to 
the embassy through a State Depart- 
ment program. The Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art in Kansas City, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art, Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza, 
and Elaine Hirsch] Ellis are among 
the contributors. ‘The other major 
contributors are the ambassadors 
who lived here before us,” says Mrs. 
Price, “and I wanted their presence 
noted and acknowledged.” 

Mrs. Price and Mr. Graber dis- 
covered two magnificent Flemish tap- 
estiies, one donated by Ambassador 
Ridgway B. Knight, which had been 
in storage. They are now on display, 
to the delight of Belgium’s art experts. 

The wallcovering in the official 
dining room, installed by Ambas- 
sador Leonard K. Firestone, remains, 
as do the chintz fabrics in the family 


continued on page 180 
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\ Subtle Japanese Aesthetic 


uality of Shibui in a Palm Springs Home 


=SIGN BY JACK E. LOWRANCE 
4Y BY MARY E. NICHOLS 
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Understatement, harmony, studied informality—all characterize shibui, the elusive Japanese aesthetic 
concept underlying Jack E. Lowrance’s design for the contemporary Palm Springs residence of Robert C. Floyd. 
opposite Top: Almost a tangible presence in the Entrance Hall, lighting designed by Craig Roberts plays a primary 


role in creating the subtle shifts of mood on which the décor relies. The bronze deer are Japanese. OPPOSITE ABOVE: In 

the Living Room, a wooden guardian figure is one of many pieces exemplifying Mr. Floyd’s love of Japanese art. Reflected be- 
hind it is a Japanese-style screen by Robert Crowder. The mirror is from Karl Springer. ABOVE: The Living Room reveals the de- 
sign emphasis on functional, flowing space. Travertine flooring and Italian granite, used for the fireplace surround and bar, 

are from Marble Works. Sofas from Vermillion are upholstered in ribbed silk from Brunschwig & Fils; Louis XVI-style 

chairs in leather from J. Robert Scott. Velvet in a tiger-skin motif is from Old World Weavers. Piano by Steinway. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: A balance of refinement and informality distinguishes the Dining Area, where Robert Floyd enjoys using 

new dinnerware designs by his firm, Fitz and Floyd. The Japanese screen is Edo period. Tiffany silver contributes to the settings 
on the table from Karl Springer. Canvas wallcovering is from Craig Fabrics. opposiTE: Among Japanese antiques in the Master Bed- 
room is an 18th-century cinnabar carving. ABOVE: Dark flannel wallcovering sets off a quiet harmony of tones in the Master Bed- 
room. The wallcovering, by Craig Fabrics, and lamps with antique bronze bases, are from J. Robert Scott; the bed and bedside 
tables, from Vermillion. The chair is by Donghia, carpeting by Stark. Exterior lighting is by John Watson Landscaping. 


LIGHT FROM WITHIN the house breaks 
jout upon the desert evening like the 
low from a pharaoh’s lost tomb, 
hispering promises of treasure. 
obert C. Floyd wanted to fill his new 
ome in Palm Springs with just this 
Kind of luminescence—not the dull 
litter of a hidden hoard, but an open, 
living intangible: shibui. 

“Shibui implies a quality of under- 
statement, tranquillity,” he says, de- 
scribing an aesthetic concept that has 
couched his native Texan spirit in 
Tavels to Japan, where he spends half 
he year on business for his dinner- 
ware and table accessories company, 
4itz and Floyd. “It means elegance, 


yes, in a way, but without effort or 
intrusion. It accepts spontaneity.” 

Interior designer Jack E. Lowrance 
had worked on residences for Mr. 
Floyd in San Francisco, Dallas, Japan 
and, most recently, on a pied-a-terre 
in Manhattan (see Architectural Di- 
gest, December 1980). On those proj- 
ects he had had to contend with 
architectural limitations, but this 
time Mr. Floyd purchased a house 
with an inviting integrity, the whole 
structure linear and uncluttered. 
“The real challenge,” Jack Lowrance 
says, “was to create warmth, a room 
that puts its arms around you.” 

Just as shibui recognizes both re- 


finement and informality in the same 
space, so comfort and vitality were to 
intermingle in this home. That re- 
quired a fluidity of atmosphere, an 
easy responsiveness. Light became 
the medium of this flow. 

“Light is the most important single 
feature, inside and outside the 
house,” says Robert Floyd. “When 
Garbo, Einstein and others chose 
Palm Springs as a place to live, over 
all the desert hamlets, it had to be for 
the light. The sunsets are unlike those 
anywhere else in the world. And 
there are seasons of the day—the 
light constantly changes, creating 
an exciting range of different moods.” 
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Selecting an advanced lighting sys- 
tem to harmonize with this natural 
flux opened new design possibilities, 
which were realized by Craig Roberts 
of Architectural Lighting Design in 
Dallas. “Everything is enhanced 
when you can highlight the cheek of 
a single statue,” Jack Lowrance says, 
“or emphasize the piano keyboard. 
Then, with a touch, you can re- 
establish a favorite combination, such 
as subtle illumination for dining.” 

With such flexibility of lighting, 
moods can drift as easily as dreams. 
The house is soothing, but not with- 
out drama or daring. A wall of black 
granite breaks the monochrome of an 
otherwise neutral-toned room; flan- 
nel suiting covers bedroom walls. 

Knowing that abstract concepts 
take on life only when they find spe- 
cific definition, Robert Floyd has 
adapted the shibui emphasis on stud- 
ied informality to his own way of liv- 
ing. He says, “For dinner parties, I 
set the table with one of our new 
designs—not to see how my guests 
respond to the china, but to the food 
it embraces. That's the real star, just 
as a room is but a setting for the life it 
surrounds. Afterward, my friends 
and I entertain each other—maybe 
Leonard Pennario will play some 
marvelous classical piece on the 
piano, or Jo Anne Worley and her 
husband, Roger Perry, will sing an 
outrageous song they’ve written as a 
present. Sometimes we play bridge or 
acting games around the pool.” 

Still, such an environment is not 
always an advantage for a man who 
must guide an international com- 
pany. “I have an office off of my bed- 
room,” Robert Floyd says, “with a 
computer to put me in instant touch 
with Dallas and Japan. I can accom- 
plish anything from that room, but I 
have trouble going into it and work- 
ing. This house makes me truant.”0 

—Randall Wallace 


“Light is the most important single 

feature, inside and outside the house,” says 
Robert Floyd. Flexible interior illumination 
was modeled after the ever-changing light of 
the desert in and around Palm Springs. 
Poolside furniture is by Brown Jordan. 





























In Praise of 


Nature and Tranquillity 


Designer's Colonial Revival Cottage in Bridgehampton 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DIANE KIDMAN YOUNG 


ARCHITECTURE BY CHRISTOPHER H.L. OWEN, AIA 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSEPH STANDART 





The Colonial Revival summer cottage of Mr. and Mrs. Arch W. Cummin, 

built in the early 1900s, looks out over Sagg Pond in Bridgehampton, New York. Mrs. 
Cummin, known professionally as Diane Kidman Young, was the interior designer for the house, 
and architect Christopher H. L. Owen executed the interior and exterior structural changes. 
“The spinning stops here,” Mr. Cummin says of the peaceful atmosphere that offers a 
striking contrast to the whirlwind pace of their frequent international travels. 


WITH WIND, SEA AND SAND conjuring 
up all the vagaries of a world gov- 
erned only by the tides, a Bridge- 


hampton summer home overlooking 
pond and ocean rests on a sweep of 
land that appears to be suspended in 
space. Just a half-hour flight by sea- 


y. Mr. and Mrs. Arch W. 
‘ir young daughter, 


T 
t 
A 


CI Manhattan traffic 
jam tic haven where 
wild ; swans skim 
over a lar; nd. 

The moo ssed on 
just 24% acres o \spired 
Mrs. Cummin, known professionally 


as Diane Kidman Young, to com- 


pletely renovate an early-1900s cot- 
tage that had been occupied by a 
succession of tenants. Working with 
architect Christopher H. L. Owen, 
the Cummins rebuilt the Colonial Re- 
vival cottage from the inside out. 
“Because of its marvelous view of 
Sagg Pond, the sandbar and the ocean 
beyond, the place was right for us,” 
says Diane Cummin. “Nature is the 
best designer, and I never try to com- 
pete with it. When I look at a house, I 
always think of walking out to the 
natural surroundings, instead of 
walking in. Even our Manhattan 
apartment has fifteen feet of win- 
dows overlooking Central Park, and 
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ABOVE: The golden hue of the wide-board oak flooring complements the warm tones 

of glazed walls, giving the spare Entrance Hall a unified appearance. Over the Chinese altar 
table is a 17th-century Flemish mirror. The open stair replaced a closed one. RIGHT: Serenity ex- 
tends to the Living Room, where the designer, inspired by “pastel shades of sea-washed peb- 
bles,” upholstered sofa and chairs in handpainted canvas from Donghia Showrooms. The 
Afghan durrie is from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. Brass water jugs were found in India. 


two greenhouses out on the terrace.” 

For the owners, whose enchant- 
ment with travel influences their 
whole approach to life, a feeling of 
unencumbered space is essential. 
Purity of design allows each area to 
conjure up its own mood with evoca- 
tive art and furnishings acquired in 
faraway places. For such poetic inter- 
ludes, the detachment of space is a 
psychological and aesthetic necessity. 

“If you think you can do this type 
of planning without an architect, 
you're on an ego trip,” says Mrs. 
Cummin. “The mantels and staircase 
are all that is left from the original 
house. Christopher Owen concen- 
trated mainly on resculpturing the 
interior, while creating a balanced ex- 


terior. His eye for proportion is superb,” 


After designing earlier homes for 
the Cummins in Manhattan and Sun 
Valley, Mr. Owen knows his clients 
well. “They wanted an architect who 
would dramatically reinterpret the 
inside in classic contemporary form 
while keeping the outside relatively 
traditional and understated. Con- 
trolled geometric forms achieved the 
balance—45- or 33%-degree angles, 
along with segments of circles and 
sinuous curves that soften an other- 
wise harsh series of lines.” 

Although their other residences 
are also contemporary in design, this 
home incorporates a particularly sen- 
sitive use of space, and the interiors 
pay homage to its soothing qualities. 
“The spinning stops here,” says Arch 
Cummin, in reference to their busy 


























ABOVE: Contributing to the sleek lines of the Kitchen are white English oak cabinetry with 
oak-block and stainless-steel tops. Windows open onto the northern view from the house. The 
floors are of Welsh quarry tile. Baskets are from Africa, Colombia and the Philippines. RIGHT: A 

blend of old and new in the Dining Room is evidenced by Josef Hoffmann chairs set around a 
contemporary glass table with marble bases, designed by Mrs. Cummin. The painting is 
Helen Frankenthaler’s Northern Lights. Handpainted dinnerware is from Tiffany. 


Manhattan pace and travel schedules. 

The glass-enclosed sun porch, with 
freestanding columns, white ban- 
quettes and twirling fans, suggests an 
F. Scott Fitzgerald setting for pond- 
dreaming days and _star-gazing 
nights. “It’s a transparent house, be- 
cause the outside is much more 
important than the inside,” Mrs. 
Cummin explains. ‘“That’s what 
“In the summer, 
guests relax by the pool, while hum- 
mingbirds dart through the hibiscus. 

“T believe walls and floors are the 
most important design elements in a 
home,” says Diane Cummin. “Colors 
should flow without interruption. 


lends the romance. 


And I never allow fabrics and colors 
to compete with the outdoor ele- 
ments. That’s why I chose fabrics in 
neutral tones for the sofa and chairs 
in the living room. The colors are like 
pastel shades of sea-washed pebbles.” 
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Throughout the house, her affinity 
with nature is apparent. “The out- 
doors always affects my interior 
designs—even my selections of 
paintings,” she observes. In the din- 
ing room, Helen Frankenthaler’s 
Northern Lights becomes a focal point 
for an intimate setting cloistered from 
the beachfront when silk draperies 
are drawn in the evening. Against 
this backdrop, Josef Hoffmann’s cane 
chairs, and a settee for two set the 
scene for cozy candlelight dinners. 

In the living room, an Art 
Nouveau chaise longue by Thonet, 
eighteenth-century Japanese garden 
seats, brass water jugs from Jaipur, 
and an intriguing wooden Rajasthan 
horse become poetic allusions, rather 
than accent pieces. With sweeping 
vistas of sea and sky, the master bed- 
room is almost lyrical in its sim- 
plicity. Here, too, the myriad charms 














TOP: Soft tones and textures in the 

Master Bedroom enhance the sweeping view 
of ocean and sky. The hand-embroidered 
bedspread and table cover, from mainland 
China, and a small silk rug from Kashmir 
were acquired during the owners’ extensive 
travels. ABOVE: Floor and walls of marble 
are featured in the Master Bath. The carved 
wood and wicker chair is from India. A 
bank of mirrors reflects the waters of Sagg 
Pond. RIGHT: Chaise longues, with cushions 
covered in fabric from Groundworks, and 

a Casa Bella umbrella flank the poo! 
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of exotic treasures are ever present. 


Agreeing that imagination is the 
temporary suspension of disbelief, 
the Cummins and Mr. Owen have re- 
sculptured a house to contain the 
touchstones of poetry. In their sum- 
mer home, imagination is the pre- 
cious reward for allowing space itself 
to be the inspiration of design.0 

—Alma Jones Waterhouse 
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Exalting the Flower 


Modern Focus of an Ageless Theme 


LEFT: White Peony, Helen Torr, circa 1930. Oil on paper; 

20” x 15”. Sharing an interest in natural forms with her hus- 
band, artist Arthur Dove, Helen Torr adapted elements of his ab- 
stract approach to her more realistic style. Here, undulating 
lines and simple curvaceous shapes capture the organic sen- 
suosity of this delicate bloom. Graham Gallery, New York. 


opposite: Black Iris, Georgia O'Keeffe, 1926. Oil on canvas; 

9” x 7". O'Keeffe, an advocate of the close-up image, began paint- 
ing flowers early in her career, often producing several variations 
on a favored theme. In this work, lacy petals of smoothly graduated 





Andtot 


LEGEND TELLS Us that it was in the 
service of love that the first painting 
of flowers was created, some twenty- 
four hundred years ago. During the 
reign of Alexander, the artist Pausias 
won the beautiful but unyielding 
Glycera by painting a superb floral 
bouquet as evidence of his affection. 
Innumerable masters have echoed 
Pausias in their fascination with the 
art of the flower, and yet for many 
centuries the classical regard for the 
flower as an artistic subject in its own 
right was all but lost. During the Mid- 
dle Ages, the flower became little 
more than a symbolic and decorative 
servant of painting and manuscript 
illumination. When a noblewoman 
of late Medieval times opened her 
Book of Hours, the intertwined blos- 
soms of the lily, the columbine, the 
violet and the rose served only to 
frame the text and to bring to mind 
the ideals of purity, modesty, and di- 
vine love. Diirer’s magnificent water- 
colors of the Iris germanica, and 





tones mysteriously shield the shadowed core of the iris, creating 
a seductively abstract image. Richard York Gallery, New York. 


Leonardo’s meticulous studies of the 
wood anemone break this tradition. 
They at once proclaim the impor- 
tance of the flower and anticipate the 
great age of floral art that was to 
come; never again would the artist ig- 
nore the symphony of pattern and 
color the flower so freely offers. 

Asa passion for horticulture swept 
Europe, the superb canvases of the 
seventeenth-century Flemish and 
Dutch masters Brueghel de Velours, 
Bosschaert and de Gheyn were cre- 
ated. Exotic flora had been introduced 
from the East, and the rich burghers 
of the Low Countries engaged artists 
to record the most splendid blooms in 
their gardens. Each blossom was de- 
picted with utmost fidelity in care- 
fully symmetrical bouquets, which, 
according to D’Argenville, “lacked 
only the scent they seemed to give 


forth.” A small universe of attendant 


creatures—white rabbits, parrots, 
butterflies, caterpillars, snails and liz- 
ards—added a touch of whimsy to 


these arrangements. At a time when a 
“collector” might exchange 4,600 flo- 
rins, a gilded coach and two horses 
for a single rare tulip “graced by sil- 
ver, lilac, and soft rose,” it is easy to 
understand the desire for a painting 
more lasting than a transient bloom. 
Louis XIV commissioned hundreds 
of works for this reason, as did the 
margrave of Baden-Durlach, who 
owned an astounding 6,000 paintings 
and drawings of flowers. A century 
later, even while imprisoned in the 
Temple, Marie Antoinette sent for the 
brilliant Pierre Joseph Redoute to re- 
cord the bloom of a favorite cactus. 
With his loose brushstroke and 
dazzling bouquets of mallows, and of 
chrysanthemums, Fantin-Latour con- 
tinued the exploration of the floral 
subject in the nineteenth century. 
The priorities of the painter had 
changed greatly, however. The elabo- 
rate contrivance of the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century floral still 
life began to disappear. In Renoir’s 
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Flowers, 1964, Andy Warhol. Silk screen on canvas; 

48’ x 48’’. Stylized blossoms of brilliant colors are set in bold 

relief against the darkness of verdant grass. Warhol, a prominent 
figure in the Pop movement, used flowers to form an enigmatic study 
in contrasting textures. Leo Castelli Gallery, New York. 





Red Rubrum Lily—‘81, Lowell Nesbitt, 1981. Oil o1 

canvas; 50” x 50’. Nesbitt’s signature style—the depiction of 
large-scale, frontally viewed flowers—is illustrated by a brightly 
potted lily whose petals aggressively fill the canvas with 
pulsating vibrancy. Andrew Crispo Gallery, New York 





Sunflowers, Emil Nolde, 1939. Watercolor on paper 
13” x 18”. A leading member of the German Expressionists, 
Nolde renders this lyrical group of summer flowers in vivid colors. 
The descriptive forms emphasize the implied emotionalism 

of a simple garden scene. Karl er, Munic 














ABOVE: Flowers #6, Thomas Hart Benton, circa 1915. Oil on 

paper; 64” x 8’’. Departing from his thematic murals and paint- 
ings depicting regional America, Benton, employing elements of 
the Synchronists, groups colored shapes into a rhythmically pat- 


terned array of flowers. Barbara Mathes Gallery, New York. 


voluptuous roses and Monet's irides- 
cent water lilies, light and texture an- 
nounce their importance. Line and 
color, too, become more expressive as 
artists imbue the flower with their 
emotions. Van Gogh’s sunflowers 
project joy in eloquent tones of 
yellow and ochre with only a hint of 
tension, yet herald Soutine’s tor- 
tured gladioli of 1919. The intensity of 
these highly expressionistic blossoms 
makes it easy to understand how 
Soutine, lost in a creative passion, 
once dislocated his thumb while fer- 
vently snatching a brush pot. 

By contrast, Chagall engages us in 


an entirely different manner. His 
flowers speak the language of love, as 
amoureux nestle in the center of a 
nosegay or float in the heavens, 
joined to earth only by a great bou- 
quet. Matisse shares this exuberance, 
but his anemones and cyclamens ex- 
press it with rhythm, form and color. 
If, for Matisse, art must “soothe ... 
like a good armchair,” the gigantic, 
overscale flowers of Magritte and 
O'Keeffe ask us to “see.” The enor- 
mous rose in Magritte’s Tomb of the 
Wrestlers forces us to experience in a 
new, more profound manner, and 
like O’Keeffe’s orchids and calla lilies, 


opposite: Acrial Red, Richard Lytle, 1981. Oil on canvas; 

74’ x 5442’. The complex energy of nature is heroically pre- 
sented in this contemporary composition detailing the soft tangi- 
bility of lustrous blossoms floating amid a surrealistically ren- 
dered landscape. Marilyn Pearl Gallery, New York. 


directs us to explore the simple ob- 
jects about us. As O'Keeffe once 
wrote, “Nobody sees a flower... sol 
said to myself... I’ll paint it big and 
make even busy New Yorkers take 
the time to see what I see of flowers.” 
O’Keeffe’s monumental images are 
far removed from the meticulous nat- 
uralism of the Flemish School. But 
whether explored in a twentieth-cen- 
tury vocabulary or in the language of 
the early masters, the art of the flower 
holds us entranced, to breathe forever 
the perfume of blossoms that defy 

the limitations of time.O 
—John A. Cuadrado 
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Spontaneity and Surprise 


Orchestrating Art and Antiques in a Manhattan Duplex 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM HODGINS, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





In his design for a Park Avenue duplex, 
William Hodgins created a relaxed setting 
for a collection of heirlooms, antique furni- 
ture and Impressionist paintings. ABOVE: A 
herringbone parquet floor lends a sense 

of architectural space to the Entrance Hall. 
Chair seat fabric from Clarence House. 
opposite: An 18th-century Venetian mirror 
and Chinese table are indicative of the 
blend of pieces in the Living Room. 








ABOVE: Because the Living Room receives little natural light, the designer has used 

pale background tones to brighten the interior. The sunny silk taffeta draperies are from 

Clarence House. Copied from a 19th-century model, the needlepoint carpet from Stark Carpet 
complements the needlepoint fabric of a mid-18th-century French armchair and serves to unify the 
color scheme. opposite: Near the window in the Living Room, family photographs personalize an 
English Regency rosewood and gilt cabinet. A 19th-century English ceramic dog and a Chinese 
bronze horse add further informal touches. The table cover is from Brunschwig & Fils. The 

design pays close attention to tone, texture and scale. Mr. Hodgins says it is “meant for 

an international style of living, without the imposition of rigidity and formality.” 
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ABOVE AND OPPOSITE: Because the apartment has no library and the owners possess a 

large collection of books, bookcases were added to the Dining Room. The brass chandelier is 
17th-century Dutch style, while small lamps in the bookcases bathe the room with soft, peripheral 
lighting. Oval-back chairs in the Louis XVI transitional style provide graceful counterpoint to the solid 
lines of a 19th-century French country dining table. Darker elements in the room gain projection 

from a predominantly pale décor. Carpeting from Stark Carpet; stemware from Tiffany. 
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HILE FINE PAINTINGS and heirlooms 
onvey that feeling for tradition 
ound at the heart of all classical de- 
ign, objects alone seldom suffice. 
rly assembled, a host of precious 
items could easily result in a sterile, 
useumlike interior. 

Such was the challenge William 
odgins successfully met in his de- 
ign for a Georgian-style Park Avenue 
uplex apartment. Possessors of a col- 
lection of nineteenth-century Im- 
pressionist art, together with some 
outstanding antique pieces, his cli- 
ents were wary of inhabiting a stodgy 
“theater set” of an apartment. They 
live casually, and feel that furnish- 
ings and artwork should appear to 
have been assembled in an informal, 
spontaneous way. 

The designer’s task was further 
complicated by the requirement of 
multiple use. The owners wanted a 
residence that would be comfortable 
and cozy when they were alone, but 
they also needed the flexibility to ac- 
commodate dinner parties. 

Mr. Hodgins’s solution: an easygo- 
ing design with a natural, lived-in 
look. Objects would be made to ap- 
pear as if they had come together 
over time, rather than all at once; fur- 
niture would be blended in an easy 
mix of styles and periods; paintings 
would preside over all, lending their 
color and beauty to the rooms. In 
turn, this relaxed setting would gen- 
erate the cozy ambience desired. The 
designer says, “We housed a hand- 
some collection of paintings and ob- 
jects in a very natural way.” 

Working closely with clients is ob- 
viously essential to achieving this ap- 
parently spontaneous effect. “I feel it 
is very important to understand, to 
sense my clients’ feelings for their 
homes,” William Hodgins comments, 
in describing the personal style he 


employs and the kind of atmosphere 
he likes to establish. 

However, even more important in 
implementing his concept were the 
kinds of objects he chose to accom- 
pany the collection already in place. 
Instead of indiscriminately adding 
precious antiques, the designer care- 
fully selected a few important objects, 
such as the unique eighteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian mirror, and the lac- 
quered coffee table incorporating a 
Chinese coromandel screen, which 
set the tone in the living room. He 
also included a number of custom- 
made items, in keeping with the style 
of the existing antiques. “Instead of 
antiques, specially designed furniture 
can be used for particular space re- 
quirements,” Mr. Hodgins says, by 
way of underlining the allure and 
flexibility of such pieces. And the un- 
derstated, careful placement of these 
custom-designed pieces works to 
unify the rich mélange of antiques 
and objets d’art in the apartment. 

In the living room, a pair of sofas, 
in textured linen and cotton, a fire- 
place bench, upholstered in a soft, 
cream-colored suede, and a comfort- 
able chintz-covered armchair and ot- 
toman are among those custom-made 
pieces establishing a graceful air of 
their own amid antique objects and 
paintings. A specially designed com- 
mode in the master bedroom is both 
larger and more flexible than many 
antiques. It also has the interesting 
and authentic added touch of labeled 
drawers. Explains the designer, “The 
commode had its inspiration in nine- 
teenth-century pharmacy cabinets, 
when all drawers were labeled. This 
kind of detailing makes the piece 
much more personal.” 

Mr. Hodgins’s attention to the in- 
tricacies of tone, texture and scale 
works to ensure a feeling of relaxa- 


OPPOSITE AND COVER: The Master Bedroom is radiant with light. Contributing 

to the buoyant mood are Cabbage Rose wallcovering and chair and ottoman uphol- 
stery from Rose Cumming. Beside the mirrored French doors, which lead to the dress- 
ing area, is a 19th-century japanned cabinet. The French terra-cotta bust, and English 
print after Canaletto, are also 19th century. Carpeting from Rosecore. “The apart- 
ment,” says Mr. Hodgins, “quietly gives a sense of serenity and quality.” 


tion and flow throughout. Bright taf- 
feta draperies add lightness to the 
living room. In an upstairs bedroom, 
English chintz creates a whimsical ro- 
mantic air, used by the designer as a 
countervailing force to the formality 
of some of the other objects. And the 
buoyant, accessible mood of the guest 
room is accentuated by the height of 
an oversize, nineteenth-century Ital- 
ian painted mirror. 

Rather than appearing as over- 
whelmingly obvious or rigid strokes, 
details such as these are essential to 
the feeling of spontaneity envisioned 
by the designer. “I do feel it’s a de- 
light to have pleasant, quiet sur- 
prises,” he remarks. 

At the same time, for all the casual- 
ness, a unity is at work both in and 
between the rooms. Brown chintz pil- 
lows in the living room gently allude 
to the covering of a nearby chair. A 
bright, floral needlepoint rug pro- 
vides an easy transition between the 
living room and the dramatic mul- 
berry wool draperies dominating the 
adjacent dining room. The light hues 
sprinkled in the entrance hall, dining 
room and living room both anticipate 
and set the stage for the burst of 
whimsy running through the bed- 
room areas upstairs. 

However, what finally makes the 
overall sense of pattern work is an 
orchestration so subtle that the de- 
sign comes together as a kind of after- 
effect. It operates in such an even, 
unassuming way as to imply 
the absence of any design at all. “It’s 
meant for an international style of 
living, without the imposition of 
rigidity and formality,” William 
Hodgins says, in summing up the im- 
pulses behind his concept. “By such 
means, the apartment quietly gives a 
sense of serenity and quality.” 0 

—Francis Levy 








Gardens: 
Spring Tapestry of Color 


English Landscaping in Pennsylvania 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEREK FELL 








THE GARDEN AT Glencoe, the Union- 
ville, Pennsylvania farm of Sir John 
and Lady Thouron, is the fruit of 
more than twenty years of thought 
and planning. “When we moved 
here,” Sir John recalls, “there was no 
garden. There were only four trees, 
and the horses used to put their heads 
in at the windows.” 

Unionville is horse country, and 


Glencoe is a stud farm. When Lady 
Thouron’s father, Lamott duPont, 
sold off 15,000 acres, he saved this 
450-acre horse farm for his daughter. 
The cultivated garden now covers 
more than fifteen acres. 


Today, hundreds of trees, includ- 
ing rare species, grace the rolling 
landscape of this perfect English gar- 
den. There are willows by the stream, 


a tall spire of drooping hemlock, a 
gnarled hazel, a swamp magnolia 
that is delightfully fragrant, and Sir 
John’s favorite tree, a beech. 

But this landscape is all prelude to 
the glories of spring and summer. 
Above all, this is a garden of peren- 
nials: rare specimens like Sir John’s 
favorite white salvia; Chinese gentians 
sent from a British expedition he 


A profusion of trees and some two 
thousand flower varieties bejewel the 
English-style garden at Sir John and Lady 
Thouron’s Unionville, Pennsylvania stud 
farm, Glencoe. Opposite: Delicately fragrant 
sweet viburnum and a wild crab apple 
tree in bloom brighten an expanse of lawn 
near the residence. ABOVE: A hedge of 
hemlock shelters rainbow-hued herbaceous 
borders of clary sage, lilies, campanula, 
lamb’s ears and snowflower pinks. Notes 
of golden yellow are introduced by mul- 
lein, coreopsis and California poppies. 





The garden 


is an ever-changing 
tapestry of color, 
texture and design. 


helped finance—’’A sensation,” he 
maintains, “because you can’t grow 
them here’’—tiny blue lupines, 
which he retrieved from a California 
mountaintop ten years ago; anda rare 
yellow clivia from Yorkshire. “Every 
year it wins a medal for someone I’ve 
given it to,” he says proudly. 

A former officer in Her Majesty’s 
Black Watch regiment, Sir John does 





not look kindly on people who per- 
sist in raising their eyebrows when 
he says he gardens. “In Scotland, 
where I grew up, it is the men who 
usually do the gardening and the 
women who generally arrange the 
flowers.” He was knighted in 1976 
and claims to be “the first and only 
Britisher to be knighted in American 
waters.” Queen Elizabeth was in 


Philadelphia for the Bicentennial, 
and the Britannia was anchored in 
the Delaware River for the occasion. 

Every year, when the garden is at 
its peak, Sir John and Lady Thouron 
give a garden party. Huge fuchsias 
dripping purple blossoms are 
brought from the greenhouses and 
hung on the terrace, and hum- 
mingbirds sup from the orange 
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blossoms of the trumpet vine that 
clings to a tall spruce. 

Beyond the terrace and a small pool 
framed by rare dwarf spruce, the long 
border cuts a brilliant swath across 
the lawn. One hundred and fifty feet 
long and twenty-two feet wide, it is 
arranged in the English manner, with 
giant alliums in the background, 
medium-size white salvia next, and 


opposite: Emblazoning the softly 

rolling landscape, a border potpourri 
includes African daisies and verbena, pinks, 
phlox, purple coneflowers and cinquefoil. 
ABOVE: Mixed narcissus scattered near crab 
apple trees and a weeping hemlock lend 
the garden an air of pastoral innocence. 





English red and pink poppies in 
front. With some two thousand 
flower varieties featured, the garden 
is an ever-changing tapestry of color, 
texture and design, drawing visitors 
from as far away as Australia. 

Sir John climbed the Alps and the 
Pyrenees in search of the 750 species 
that grace the Alpine Garden. He di- 
verted a stream so that it flows down 


through the garden into the lake be- 


low, where wild ducks congregate. 


Here, hardy geraniums are tucked in 
with rock jasmine from the Swiss 
Alps and yellow monkey flowers. 
Although he has a staff of gar- 
deners, Sir John has devised a little 
garden in front of the stable “as a sort 
of demonstration to show what one 


person can manage easily.” For it he 


developed a cardinal flower with tiny 
orchidlike blossoms sparking an 
atypically large eighteen-inch head, 
and a pale pink Dianthus Rachel, 
a miniature hybrid he named in 
honor of his granddaughter. 

In his travels, Sir John always has 
a keen eye for a rare plant, a particu- 
larly lovely flower, or an unusual spe- 
cies. One such specimen, a pale pink 





————— 


magnolia that blooms in August, is 
espaliered on the stable wall. Sir John 
spotted it blooming in a Kensington 
garden when he was on his way to a 
London party. He stopped his taxi, 
rang the doorbell and asked if he 
might take a cutting. Permission 
granted, he clipped it with the pen- 


knife he carries in his pocket for just — 


such occasions. “The fascinating 


thing about gardening is that no mat- 
ter where you go, you can always 
find something new. I found the 
most wonderful flower, for example, 


a small brilliant blue Evolvulus 
glomeratus, in the woods of Florida,” 
he says. “You have to have an eye for 
spotting things that other people 
wouldn’t even notice.” 0 

—Lillian R. Kohn 





opposite: Colors, textures and forms 
artfully alternate in a floral composition. 
In the foreground are two shades of helio- 
trope set against a swath of crimson cos- 
mos and tiny echiums. Shasta daisies and 
clary sage provide a light-hued contrast 
to beds of campanula and meadow rue in 
the background. above: Sir John climbed 
the Alps and the Pyrenees to garner 
some of the 750 species planted in the 
Alpine Garden. He diverted the water 
from a nearby stream and collected rocks 
fromm the surrounding woodlands. 
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To augment the sense of space in 

a Park Avenue pied-a-terre, designer 

Michael de Santis used sleek surfaces— 
lacquered walls and mirrors—and where pos- 
sible made rooms and furnishings multi- 
purpose. BELOW: The Entrance Hall is sparked 
‘by dark mirror, clear mirror in the sculpture 
niche, and a stainless-steel pedestal, which 
bears a bronze head of a Buddha. Bench 
upholstery from Marignan. OpposiTE: The 
Entrance Hall opens into the Living 
Room, thereby enlarging it. The bold 
monotype is by Jeffrey Beardsall. 





EVERY INTERIOR DESIGNER regards an 
absolutely undistinguished or neu- 
tral space as the ultimate challenge, 
and Michael de Santis is no exception. 
The apartment he recently completed 
as the New York pied-a-terre for a 
couple who spend their winters in 
Florida is, however, almost a classic of 
its kind. It was a series of rooms in a 
vintage hotel on Park Avenue—the 


sort of structure that belies the notion 
that anything built prior to 1939 is 
necessarily elegantly proportioned. 
There was an additional drawback in 
that the apartment lacked a view be- 
cause it was on a lower floor. 

Taken as a whole, it might seem an 
unpromising context for a designer of 


-Mr. de Santis’s sensibility. His partic- 


ular effects of luxury, sleekness and 
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Transcending Spatial Limitations 
Flexible Design for a Park Avenue Pied-a-Terre 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 

















depth of perspective would seem to 
require both greater square footage 
and something that might be called a 
view. However, in spite of these lim- 
itations, or perhaps because of them, 
the designer arrived at a reassuringly 
clear and lucid solution. 

The owners were moving from a 
much larger apartment and were 
accustomed to a great deal of storage 
space, as well as to entertaining fre- 
quently. Thus, the problem was one 
of accommodation: how to work 
within the smaller living space, while 
retaining the objects and accessories 





essential to a sophisticated residence. 

The answer was essentially to plan 
the apartment around complex and 
extensive storage systems. This 
entailed reducing the scale of the 
apartment still further. In the bed- 
room, for example, generous closet 
space sliced several feet off the width 
of an already rather small room. Mr. 
de Santis was able to compensate for 
this loss by giving the walls of the 
bedroom richly lacquered surfaces 
that impart a luxurious sense of scale 
while emphasizing the intimate na- 
ture of the room. This motif of spar- 


kling and delicately festive surfaces, 
which continues throughout the 
entire apartment, is the central device 
that Mr. de Santis used. 

“We're living in a changed world,” 
says the designer, “and this is some- 
thing the majority of my clients real- 
ize. People are very aware that it takes 
more planning and thought than 
ever before to create a harmonious 
environment, and that good solid de- 
sign gives their immediate surround- 
ings greater longevity.” 

Mr. de Santis also discerns other 
changes that are reflected here and in 


ABOVE: The basic monochromatic color scheme of the Living Room, and the balanced arrangement 

of simplified elements, counteract spatial limitations. The painting above the modular seating units is 

by Fred Brandes. The units are covered in Clarence House fabric. Quilted upholstery is from Craig Fabrics. 
rhe rug, from Stark, underscores a Karl Springer table ornamented with accessories from Ambience. 
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Light fixtures are 


at one ¢ 


»m Lighting Associates; crystal, from Tiffany. opposire: The dining table, 
{ of the Living Room, can be raised or lowered to serve different purposes. 








his other recent designs. “I think that 
the urge for simplicity, while some- 
what tempered lately, is still a very 
important phenomenon. And the 
need for authenticity is also greater 
than ever. There is a reluctance to be 
swamped by possessions and a pref- 
erence for objects that are of a more 
refined and enduring quality.” 
Incorporating these perceptions 
into the design of this apartment, the 
designer carefully worked out the 
dual nature of many of its elements. 
A perfect example is the study, essen- 
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tially a bedroom for the owners’ son 
when he is home from college. At 
other times it can serve as a guest 
room. Its most frequent use, how- 
ever, iS as a retreat within a retreat, 
for ultimately the entire apartment is 
a sort of latter-day hermitage, an es- 
cape from the bustle of the city into a 
measured, peaceful little universe. 

“T think that changing times are 
making us all more innovative,” says 
Mr. de Santis. “It means creating fur- 
niture that serves a multitude of pur- 
poses.” A table in the living room 


illustrates this principle. It has an ex- 
tendable base, and at the press of a 
button it becomes a card table. “Sofas 
should metamorphose into beds; 
windows should double as mirrors, 
perhaps, or simply be shimmering 
rectangles in the evening. But every 
detail must count in the kind of 
urban world we inhabit today.” 
Complex, sometimes even a little ca- 
pricious, yet withal it is a logical and 
disciplined approach to a distinctly 
contemporary circumstance. 0 

—Peter Johnson 





ting the versatility of the design concept is a Study that also functions as a guest room: The sofa, 
\an, Can serve as a bed. Swing-arm floor lamps and small cylindrical tables covered in lacquered 
e three-dimensional acrylic on canvas artwork, titled Capri, is by Charles Hinman. opposite: A 


the Master Bedroc 
nd. The bedcoverin 


harmony of hue, cor 





a gentle haven for repose. The recessed niche above the bed exhibits Alice 
\eadboard upholstery and pillow fabric, from Manuel Canovas, contribute 
‘lemented by carpeting from Stark and chair upholstery from Schumacher. 





“HOME IS A NEST, Where the most 
important thing is not the surround- 
ings, but who lives there,” fashion 
designer Giorgio Armani observes. “I 
never want to feel that Iam an object 
in my own home.” Armani designs 
the homes he lives in with this prin- 
ciple in mind. His interest in interior 
design has become more than a 
hobby, since he has discovered the 
pleasures of living in an environment 
he himself has created. 

“Interior design is something like 
putting on a comfortable, uncon- 
structed jacket,” Armani explains, 








and his home in Forte dei Marmi, on 
the Versilia coast of Tuscany, seems to 
capture this concept. Here he and his 
friends relax in an atmosphere of spa- 
cious harmony, in comfort, with uni- 
fying colors and a feeling of warmth. 
“I chose Forte dei Marmi because Ver- 
silia represents a traditional holiday 
resort for those who live in Milan,” 
he says. “It was, and still is, a conve- 
nient location where people gather for 
leisure-time activities. I wanted to ex- 
perience this atmosphere and to avail 
myself of the generous spirit of its 
inhabitants, who accept the visitor 
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opposite: Fashion designer Giorgio Armani. ABOVE: An old 
farmhouse in Forte dei Marmi, on the Versilia coast in Tuscany, provides 
Armani with the traditional, yet updated, setting he desires for his leisure time. 

He retained the typically rustic exterior of the residence, which had been restored around 
1940, but completely restructured the interiors. FOLLOWING PAGES: For the Living Room, Armani 
created a polished contemporary décor that emphasizes the architectural, the linear, the or- 
derly. As in the cut of his clothes, there is no extraneous detailing. Coconut mat- 
ting on the floor, and wood and aluminum strips on the walls and ceiling, 
form a clean, consistent background here and throughout the house. 























“Interior design is something like 
putting on a comfortable, unconstructed jacket.” 
— Giorgio Armani 





ABOVE: Giorgio Armani came upon the idea for the graduated chests of drawers in the Living Room while 
leafing through a Japanese magazine. “I used it to liven up the stairs,” he explains. Of the lacquered table and 
brass lamp of his own design, he says: “Il try to design objects in the cleanest and most clearly defined way, as close 
to my own needs as possible.” Opposite: A 1930s table and chairs occupy the Dining Room. The shuttered 


and mullioned window, overlooking the luxuriant garden, affirms the history of the architecture. 











as a person to be respected,” he adds. 

His residence is an old farmhouse, 
restored around 1940. Armani kept 
the original external shell, but com- 
pletely restructured the inside. “I 
wanted to create both summer and 
winter areas on the ground floor. 
The summer area opens toward the 
swimming pool, at the back of the 
house, and I chose comfortable sofas 
covered in cotton to give it a fresh, 
cool look; on the other hand, the win- 
ter area has a fireplace and is cozier.” 

The focal point of the entrance hall 





ABOVE: A stairwe through 


attic, its platform lan« 
scale. Mellow wood beams and paneli 
Art Deco inspiration. opposite: The Studio conta 
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ng cover the « 


is the stairway leading to the upper 
floors. Instead of a traditional stair- 
case, each step is formed by the top 
of a chest of drawers. Armani dis- 
covered this idea while browsing 
through a Japanese magazine. “T 
liked it very much and used it to liven 
up the stairs,” he says. “I also copied, 
from the same magazine, the idea of 
opening up the floors on each level in 
such a way as to create a certain con- 
tinuity from the bottom of the house 
to the top; in fact, when you look up- 
ward from the base of the stairs, you 


nd floor Bedroom to the finished 


isecting the high-ceiling ce, creating a more intimate vertical 
lhe mirrored tables add a note of 


istinctive 1911 Josef Hoffmann white 
writing desk and chair. “I think antique furniture should b 


i cams 
nsonlyad 


used sparingly,” says Armani. 





can see the wood beams of the roof.” 

Armani’s love of the Japanese 
home is evident throughout the 
house. Nothing is superfluous; order 
and elegance of form prevail accord- 
ing to a clear geometric scheme. Con- 
tinuity is achieved by the use of the 
same materials: From the living room 
to the bedrooms, coconut matting 
covers the floors, while wood and 
white aluminum strips line the walls 
as well as the ceilings. 

The colors, too, relate in tone from 
room to room. “I chose warm colors 
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that would blend with the wood and 
the coconut matting, from khaki for 
the sofas to the gray of my bed— 
which I designed myself, as I did 
most of the furniture. If I could find 
the kind of cleanness of form I want 
in the objects I see in shops and gal- 
leries,” he continues, “I probably 
wouldn't feel the need to design 
them. I believe there is often too 
much design and not enough reality. 
That's one of the reasons I approach 
these objects with respect. I don’t pre- 
tend to create industrial design, but I 


do try to design objects in the cleanest 
and most clearly defined way, as close 
to my own needs as possible.” 

The lighting of the house follows 
the theme of continuity, with table 
lamps designed by Armani and spot 
lights set into the ceilings. “Lamps are 
necessary because they’re among 
the few things that create an atmo- 
sphere—provided they’re made ac- 
cording to the traditional concept: 
base, stand, and some covering to 
protect the light bulb itself. As far as 
I’m concerned,” he elaborates, “noth- 


ing made during the last few years is 
truly functional; everything has lost 
its principal function, that of creating 
an atmosphere. Quite often a table 
lamp is overdesigned, when its only 
real role is to give light. The solution 
of spot lights set into the ceiling is 
perfect,” he adds, “because the ele- 
ments themselves can’t be seen— 
only the light they have created.” 
Armani’s bedroom on the second 
floor is furnished sparingly and 
warmed by a fireplace. A stairway in 


continued on page 182 





opposite: The continuous flow of clean geometric shapes and harmonious colors also 
defines a second Master Bedroom, on the ground floor. Giorgio Armani designed the shades for 
the 1920 brass and wood table lamps. ABOvE: Slender pines punctuate the garden, where a keyhole-shaped 
swimming pool is surrounded by wood decking. Armani designed the large rounded shallow 
end because he wanted “to be able to stretch out at the water’s edge and sunbathe.” 


Inventive 
Reprise of an Epoch 


Art Connoisseur’s Apartment in New York City 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





The New York City apartment of 

an art connoisseur features, with room- 
by-room variations on the theme, a mise- 
en-scene evocative of the mid-19th century. 
OpPoOsITE: Italian Neo-Classical urns and 
prints after the sculptures of Canova create 
a gallerylike mood in the mirrored En- 
trance Hall. OPPOSITE ABOVE AND ABOVE: In 

| the well-proportioned Living Room, art, 
furnishings and bibelots reflect the Romantic 
period’s view of the Neo-Classical spirit. In con- 
trast, cashmere shawls, floral fabrics, Oriental 
rugs and plump upholstered seating add 
warmth and comfort typical of the mid-19th 
century. The color of the faux-bois cornice 

| and dado was inspired by the Biedermeier 
secretary cabinet and flanking chairs. 


THE ASSURANCE and sophistication of 
the connoisseur mark the Manhattan 


apartment that serves as a residence 
for an international art consultant 
who commutes between London and 
New York. With discerning wit and 
unusual care, he devised an environ- 
ment in which the elegantly propor- 
tioned spaces of the apartment, the 
collection of nineteenth-century con- 


. tinental artworks he felt it called for, 


and the interior design, would all be 
eminently hospitable to one another. 





A distinguished New York archi- 
tect had designed the apartment as a 
duplex for himself, but the high- 
ceilinged rooms of the first floor had 
already been made into a separate 
apartment when the present resident 
moved in. During the first year of his 
stewardship, he modified elements of 
the apartment—then in disrepair—in 
order to house the collection he was 
then amassing. He admired the basic 
structure of the living room, almost a 
double cube, and retained it. Those 


structural changes he did make were 
always undertaken with an eye to 


pleasing symmetries, uninterrupted 
spaces and graceful sight lines. 
Though ever faithful to the ep- 
och—from the end of the eighteenth 
century to the middle of the nine- 
teenth—and a continental viewpoint, 
the resident inventively used stylistic 
variations of Neo-Classicism, Empire, 
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Biedermeier, and Third Empire, to 
govern each room or area. The en- 
trance hall, with Neo-Classical urns 
and rows of prints after Canova’s 
sculpture, adroitly suggests an early- 
19th-century sculpture gallery. 

The charms of the living room are, 
aptly, those depicted in Biedermeier 
era paintings portraying an enviably 
ordered life enjoyed in comfortable 





Seminal pieces betokening the Neo- 
Classical mix in the Living Room include the 
Louis XVI-style marble mantel, the Empire 
clock based on a Percier and Fontaine de- 
sign, and the later Russian chest, circa 1820. 
Study of a bearded man is by Thomas Couture; 
the allegorical bronze is by Bartholdi, 
sculptor of the Statue of Liberty. 














The arrangement of paintings in the 

Living Room is typical of the period from 
the 1830s to the 1850s. To the right of a por- 
trait by Alexandre Steuben are a Neo-Classi- 
cal interior scene and a Cesare dell’Acqua 
equestrian painting. The demilune-framed 
fresco studies are by Romain Cazes; the 
patinated bronzes are by Dalou. 


domestic 


surroundings. Artfully 
placed are the beguiling objects de- 
luxe, curiosities and bibelots beloved 
in the nineteenth century. The su- 
perb array of objects, colors and ma- 
terials sets the stage for numerous 
paintings and sculptures, many refer- 


. ring to other times and traditions: the 


Classical, Medieval, and otherwise 
exotic. For the stenciled ceiling in this 


room, the resident took inspiration 
from a 19th-century example, that of 
Elizabeth of Bavaria’s bedchamber at 
the Munich Residenz, reproduced in 
Mario Praz’s study of the epoch, An 
Illustrated History of Interior Decora- 
tion from Pompeii to Art Nouveau. 

In the master bedroom, the mili- 
tary-style wall drape with a picture 
suspended from it was inspired by a 
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Delacroix watercolor. Whereas that 
room and the adjacent dressing room 
are Empire in theme, the Middle 
East—the so-called orientalisme that 
fascinated people in the mid-nine- 
teenth century—provides the aes- 
thetic foundation for the guest room. 

Ensembles were achieved and ele- 
ments wedded with painstaking care 


throughout the apartment. Thus, 


high along one wall of the living 


room is a series of sanguine and chalk 


drawings of classicized female fig- 
ures, the demilune frames serving to 
emphasize the arched recesses and 
moldings of the room. 

Major pieces of furniture were piv- 
otal to each of the settings. A hand- 
some Biedermeier secretary cabinet, 


with many secret drawers and varied 


The opulent Chinese Library takes its 
inspiration from a Chinese Export lacquered 
cabinet, which exhibits a collection of blue 
and white export ware, also from China. Fur- 
ther unifying the jewel-box-like setting, the 
embellishment of the wall paneling echoes 
the forms of the porcelain garniture. 








Replete with Austrian shades, fringes, 
needlework pillows, and paintings placed 
over bookshelves, the Dining Area reflects 

the love of surface decoration evident in 
mid-19th-century décor. The German Em- 
pire-style center table bears a Paris porcelain 

gilt and bisque fruit stand, circa 1810. 


materials including alabaster col- 
umns, is the focus at one end of the 
living room. It quite literally set the 
tone for the room: Together with the 
bois clair of the Biedermeier chairs, it 
provided the color tone for the faux 
bois of the cornice and dado. Simi- 


- larly, the library is keyed with metic- 


ulous care to black and gold lacquered 
furniture and a Chinese cabinet. But 





this color scheme was arrived at only 
after the chrome yellow with which 
the resident had previously painted 
the room proved unliveable. 

The knowledgeable connoisseur 
particularly savors the quality of the 
artworks collected for the apartment: 
the way the paint is handled in a fine 
oil by Thomas Couture or in a rare 
study by Theodore Chassériau; or the 
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crispness of the “best” cast of a 
bronze sculpture edition. He is inter- 


ested even in the smallest details of 
the paintings—for instance, the visit- 
ing cards tucked into a mirror frame 
depicted in a charming interior scene 
The canvases he has assembled in- 
clude those of “petits maitres’” whose 
names are not familiar even to spe- 
cialists. But it was quality, rather than 


ABOVE: A lit-en-bateau, by Jacob, is 

the focus of the harmoniously hued Dress- 
ing Room. The Italian mahogany cabinet 

is adorned with Pompeian-style painting in- 
sets, while the ceiling is stenciled with 
Neo-Classical motifs. The portrait of a hussar 
is by Jean Vibert. LEFT: The military-style 
wall drapery in the Master Bedroom is based 
on Delacroix’s watercolor of the count de 
Mornay’s bedroom. The drawing set against 
the draperies is by Jacques Louis David. 
Dark striped wallcovering sets off the an- 
tique giltwood filet along the cornice. 





In the Guest Room, the chintz bed 
upholstery and canopy, reflected in the 
English cheval mirror, express the mid-19th- 
century taste for orientalisme. Francois G. 
LePaulle’s portrait is of a British colonel, an 
honorary bey at the sultan’s court. The 
watercolor over the bed, A Study of ‘Lady R’ 
in Turkish Costume, is by William Page, and 
the marble sculpture is from the atelier 

of Louis Claude Vassé, circa 1750. 
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renown, that guided his selections. 

The singular delights of individual 
artworks are multiplied through the 
ingenuity of their placement. Thus, 
in the living room a special theme 
comprising a veritable collection 
within a collection is of artists in their 
studios or at their easels. Elsewhere 
the many portraits throughout the 
apartment reflect the nineteenth-cen- 


tury penchant for celebrating persons 
of consequence and accomplishment. 
A thoughtful intelligence is every- 
where evinced in this elegant but 
very domestic setting. The ensemble 
demonstrates how crucial a contribu- 
tion a collector may make in fashion- 
ing a whole grander than the sum of 

its often wonderful parts. 0 
—Aimee Brown Price 
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THERE ARE TYPES of architectural com- 


missions that present design chal- 
lenges capable of inducing writer’s 
block in an architect. Barry A. Berkus 
faced four such challenges in design- 
ing a house on a magnificent hillside 


overlooking the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel. This hous cated on acreage 
within t forme pe Ranch, was, 
first of all, t hi In the case of 
houses don¢ h for them- 


selves, expec An ar- 


chitect’s own r¢ stood 
to be his archit 
there can be no ex 
The second cha! 
designing architectui 
commodate art: The Be: 


extensive museum-qualit | 


of contemporary art, and Barry 
Berkus’s architectural statement had 
to in some way match the quality of 
the art, but not compete with it. He 
also had to solve the design problem 
of how to keep a house a home when 
it is also a gallery. Moreover, there 
was an inherent conflict of interest 
because the house was to be closed, 
for viewing paintings, yet open to 
outside vistas—mountains on the 
north, and the ocean and Channel Is- 
lands on the south. The paintings 
needed to be seen against opaque 
walls; the views required glass. 

Mr. Berkus’s first response was to 
build a gallery below the house, in a 
space specially designed for viewing 
paintings and sculpture; the architect 





could resolve the conflict of interests 
simply by separating them. “But we 
wanted to live with the art,” says 
Barry Berkus. So he set about plan- 
ning a building that would be both 
home and gallery—enclosed as a 
viewing space, but open to vistas. 
Mr. Berkus has succeeded in de- 
signing a house on two scales—for 
paintings, and for people. To develop 
broad walls for paintings inside the 
house, within an otherwise domestic 
architectural vocabulary, he “de- 
signed the proportions of the house 
for the proportions of the paintings.” 
He punctured the long, low roofline 
with vaults that bring light onto ex- 
pansive interior walls, and into spaces. 
From the driveway and generous 











One of many challenges architect Barry A. Berkus met in designing his own Santa Barbara home was to create 
an architectural space that was open to the spectacular outside vistas, yet closed enough to accommodate the 
Berkuses’ museum-quality collection of contemporary art. PRECEDING PAGES AND OPPOSITE: From the Entrance 
Court, the roofline of the 122-foot-long house introduces a progression of flowing, geometric forms. “Wood,” 
the architect says of the exterior redwood siding, “tends to marry the house to the site.” ABOVE RIGHT: Sunlight 
filters through a curved skydome into the Gallery. Paintings are by Frank Stella (left) and Sam Francis; 
sculpture is by Roland Reiss. ABOVE LEFT: A sculpture by Fletcher Benton mirrors the form of a vaulted solarium. 


parking area, the 122-foot-long house 
fences off the spectacle of the view 
from the approach to the residence. 
But on entering the house, a visitor 
immediately sees through a strong, 
vaulted living room space flanked by 
two-story columns, and down the 
rolling lawn to the ocean. Mr. Berkus, 
who believes that a house should en- 
courage movement, invites people 
into the main living area, from the 
entrance hall, with the lure of this 
view. This area, with a vaulted form 
carved from the sloped roof, is a 
strong directional pointer that estab- 
lishes the first of two axes in the 
house. The second is a gable form that 
runs part of the length of the house, 
perpendicular to the vault’s axis. 


These two axes, however, are sug- 
gestive, rather than dominating; 
otherwise, the house, even the mas- 
ter bedroom, is a freely three-di- 
mensional interior, with sculptural 
shapes, and a landscape and skyscape 
of level changes in the floor and ceil- 
ing. The level changes fragment what 
would otherwise be institutionally 
large interior volumes into surpris- 
ingly intimate living spaces. 

The spacious interior volumes give 
the heroically large canvases suffi- 
cient breathing room, and the level 
changes, with low walls, establish an 
alternative, shorter scale, furnished 
with objects appropriate for living at 
a more intimate range. The south 
window wall of the house is fully 


open to the view, as is much of the 
north wall, but the staggered east- 
west walls are opaque. This allows 
both a backdrop for the paintings and 
views out to the land and seascape. 
An unusually large portion of the 
house is devoted to public living 
spaces that flow into each other—the 
dining room, the overlook balconies, 
the study and the pocket gallery just 
outside the master bedroom—be- 
cause these spaces serve as galleries 
open to visitors. While the large mas- 
ter suite, itself an apartment, is spa- 
tially complex, like the living areas, 
and also occupied by paintings, the 
two upstairs bedrooms, kept for the 
children, are not in the public, gallery 
realm. Instead, they are removed 





ILLUSTRATION BY HERSEY & KYRK 














Top: Oversize cylindrical shapes and circular forms define the Entrance 
Hall. The painting is by Al Held. opposite: Mr. Berkus comments, “1 
designed the proportions of the house for the proportions of the paint- 
ings.” Artworks include paintings by Max Cole and Frank Stella, and 
sculptures by Art Morrison, Tom Holland and David Gilhooly. RIGHT: In 
the Dining Room, paintings are by Craig Kauffman and Tony Del ap 
ABOVE: A drawing reveals the two axes of the residence: that of the vault 
and, running perpendicular to it, the lengthwise axis of the gabled roof 














Mr. Berkus has succeeded 





in designing a house on two scales—for 


paintings, and for people. 





ABOVE: Viewed from the southern, ocean side, the curving lines of the glass solarium, semicircular 
domes and chimney caps add to the geometric contour of the residence. Kinetic sculpture (right) is 
by George Rickey. oprosirE: The semicircular terrace repeats the vaulted form of the solarium, 
marking the transition to the outdoors. The ceramic sculpture, entitled Splash, is by Michael Arntz. 


from the main body of the house. 
Throughout the house Mr. Berkus 


uses a limited palette of materials and 


colors, so that the interior remains a 
backdrop for the art ana view. Al 
walls are white. He also keeps the d 


tailing clean and uncomplicated—no 
door or window frames to add extra 
lines and geometries to a house 


intended to accommodate the lines, 
details and geometries in the paint- 
ings themselves. While the architect 
draws little attention to the apertures, 
he does scale them to the volumes. 
There was a time when artists 
made paintings primarily for domes- 
tic spaces. Now many institutional 
patrons, like museums, with expan- 


sive walls and areas, have elicited 
very large canvases, themselves 
painted in very large studios. Mr. and 
Mrs. Berkus live with these paintings, 
and Mr. Berkus, as an architect, gives 
the canvases their breathing room in 
spaces that he then scales down for 
everyday living comfort.O 

—Joseph Giovannini 














FELICIANO: 


Antiques: 


Bamboo Artistry 


Inspired Designs from a Noble Oriental Plant 


opposite: Brush Pot, Chinese, Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644; 

12” high. Crisply carved and reticulated, this pi-tung bears the 
motif of Shou-lao, the god of longevity, who holds a peach while 
riding a deer, both symbols of immortality. He is followed by an il- 
lustrious offspring and surrounded by pine trees, which repre- 
sent the veneration of old age. E & J Frankel, New York. 


A meal should have meat, 

But a house must have bamboo. 
Without meat, we become thin, 
Without bamboo, we lose 
Serenity and culture itself. 

SO WROTE SU TUNG-P’O, an honored 
Chinese poet and calligrapher of the 
Sung Dynasty. Indeed, bamboo is so 
closely a part of the material and spir- 
itual culture of the Orient that it is 


inseparable from the very fabric and 
meaning of Far Eastern society. 

In the life of the Asian farmer- 
peasant, bamboo serves his myriad 
needs from the moment of his birth. 
As a child, he learns to eat with bam- 
boo chopsticks; he grows up in a 


- bamboo house, lies on a bamboo mat, 


and travels downriver on a bamboo 
raft—a oneness is established with 





ABOVE: Wrist Rest, Chinese, 17th century; 7%” long. Used 

to assure the artist a steadiness of brushstrokes, this chen-sou 

was fashioned from a half-segment of bamboo and carved in the 
shape of a partially unrolled scroll painting. The central section is 
decorated with a moon-shaped window with a lady peeping 
through draperies. Ralph M. Chait Galleries, New York. 


this adaptable plant. In all its ver- 
satility, bamboo is fashioned into 
humble household items, from bas- 
kets to brooms, as well as refined ob- 
jects of art, such as a scholar’s water 
dropper, a lady’s inscribed fan or a 
choice utensil for the tea ceremony. 
In addition to the beauty of its foli- 
age, the moral and spiritual associa- 
tions of bamboo have made it a 
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opposite: Vase, Chinese, 18th century; 
912" high. This vase was formed from a 
single piece of richly colored bamboo 
grown in a ceramic mold to the de- 
sired shape. It exemplifies a technique 
thought to have been first used by Zen- 
Buddhist monks. Ariane Faye, Paris. 


LEFT: Seal Toggle, Japanese, Meiji 

period, 1868-1912; 12” high. Spotted 
bamboo, believed to have been so 
marked by tears of grief shed long ago 
for the passing of a king, was fashioned 
into this compartmented inrd. Dulany’s 
Gallery, Birmingham, Michigan. 





ABOVE: ]u-i Scepter, Chinese, 18th 
century; 1642’ long. Carved from the 
compact root and lacquered, this scepter 
was made for a master of Zen with the Ju-i 
symbol signifying ‘May all be accord- 
ing to your wishes.” Edithe Leppich, 
Linz am Rhein, West Germany. 


LEFT: Tea Strainer, Koen Studio, Japanese, 
late Edo period, mid-19th century; 312” 
high. A simplicity of design enhances 
this object made for a Japanese tea 
scholar. The strainer bears the signature 
of the artist on the handle. Dulany’s 
Gallery, Birmingham, Michigan. 
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favored traditional subject of Chinese 
and Japanese poets and painters; the 
supple tension of the bamboo stalk 
and the sharpness of the leaves in- 
spire them aesthetically and philo- 
sophically. Being strong, yet pliant, 
bamboo can withstand hardship and 
cruel elements. In a raging storm it 
bends with the gusty wind, but does 
not break. These characteristics sym- 
bolize the integrity and spirit of the 
Confucian gentleman. 

An ancient Chinese legend is asso- 
ciated with the spotted bamboo. 
When the mythical King Shun died, 
his two beloved concubines wept sor- 
rowfully at Lake Tung-t’ing in Hu- 
nan. The droplets of their tears fell 
upon the bamboo growing by the 
lake, staining the plant so that it be- 
came spotted. Hence, the rare and at- 
tractive species of spotted bamboo. 

In the third century B.c., seven 
Chinese sages turned away from the 
cares and vagaries of the everyday 
world to become recluses in a bam- 
boo grove. They devoted the rest of 
their lives to the pursuit of philoso- 
phy and art. Sustained by goblets of 
wine, they composed poetry, played 
the lute, and meditated upon nature. 
Known as the “Seven Sages of the 
Bamboo Grove,” they left to posterity 
a dazzling literary and intellectual 
legacy associated with bamboo. 

Centuries later, when China was 
under Mongol rule, during the Yiian 
Dynasty (1260-1368), many Chinese 
scholar-officials similarly exiled 
themselves from the court and retired 
to private life in the countryside. Un- 
dermined and humiliated by foreign 
rule, they felt the need to return to a 
more natural state of being for solace, 
courage and inspiration. Putting on 
monks’ robes, they devoted them- 
selves to poetry and painting. At this 


Left to right, Basket, Japanese, 18th-19th 
century; 33” high. Double Basket, Japanese, 
18th-19th century; 162"’ high. Basket, 
Japanese, 18th-19th century; 14%” high. 
Basket, Japanese, 18th-19th century; 33” high. 
Bamboo, one of the four noble plants, was 
the medium used for a vast number of 

tools, objects and artifacts essential to Japan- 
ese daily life as exhibited by these various 
baskets. All from Ariane Faye, Paris. 
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ABOVE: Water Container, Chinese, 16th or 17th century; 

2” high. This piece, a necessary part of the artist’s and scholar’s 
equipment, was pierced, and carved in high relief from the com- 
pact root or rhizome of the bamboo plant. It is accented with 
gnarled pine trees, a favorite motif for the decoration of bam- 
boo. Edithe Leppich, Linz am Rhein, West Germany. 


time, the pine tree, the plum blossom 
and the bamboo became symbols of 
the “three friends in winter,” a fa- 
vorite artistic theme representing 
strength and fortitude in times of 
turmoil and hardship. 

To the Japanese aesthetic sen- 
sibility, bamboo suggests a delicate 
and subtle melancholy, its associa- 
tions shifting with the seasons. In 


winter it evokes the reflections of the 
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moon on a sheet of clear, cold snow. 
In the fall it suggests a passing bril- 
liance and an evanescent fullness. 


Moved by such imagery, the empress 
Eifuku (1271-1342) wrote, “Shining 


upon the bamboo thicket where the 
sparrows twitter, the sunlight takes 
on the color of autumn.” 

Along with its spiritual associa- 
tions, the smoothness of bamboo, es- 


pecially aged bamboo, imparts a rich 











Opposite: Left, Ikebana Container, Japanese, 17th-18th 

century; 19” high. Leaves lacquered in the nashiji technique 

adorn a classical form for holding flowers. Right, Container with 
Lid, Japanese, 17th century; 15” high. Glistening mother-of-pearl is 
intricately arranged in the form of flowers and landscape. Both 
from Edithe Leppich, Linz am Rhein, West Germany. 


golden sheen like ivory, awakening 
the beholder to the beauty of nature 
and the four seasons. Observing a 
simple vase made from the bamboo 
stalk, or an ornately carved brush- 
holder, the mind is invited to wan- 
der down a country path, rest on a 
stone bench or chat with a farmer 
in the field—thus experiencing sim- 
ple but abundant pleasures. 0 
—Shirley Sun 
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Historic Houses: 
Floors Castle in Scotland 


Ancestral Estate of the Duke of Roxburghe 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Situated in the Scottish border country, Floors Castle is 

the home of the duke and duchess of Roxburghe and their children. Originally a 

Georgian country house, the castle is presumed to have been designed and built by William 
Adam. Asove: Additions made in 1837 by W. H. Playfair included the Ballroom, which 
accommodates exceptional Gobelins tapestries from the Portiéres des Dieux series by 
Claude Audran the Younger. Before the tapestry, a Louis XIV bracket clock by Gribelin of 
Paris sits on an Italian Neo-Classical side table. The scroll-back chair is late Queen Anne. 
RIGHT: A set of late-17th-century Brussels tapestries in the Drawing Room were brought to 
Floors by the American wife of the 8th Duke, from her family’s Long Island home. 


“THE OWNER Of a house like Floors 
must have two ambitions,” says Guy 
David Innes Ker, tenth duke of Rox- 
burghe and eleventh baronet and 
thirtieth baron of Innes. “One of 
them is to be a serious curator. The 
other is to live in the ambience of a 
friendly, thriving family.” These 
happen also to coincide with his own 
evident achievements. The duke lives 
at Floors Castle together with his 
duchess, the former Lady Jane Gros- 
venor, and their son and daughter. 
Floors is situated on the marsh- 
lands of southeastern Scotland. This 
Scottish border country can be ex- 
tremely cold and damp, but great 
wood fires blaze throughout the cas- 
tle in an apparently endless sequence 
of rooms, and what might otherwise 
be stark, even cavernous space is 
bustled into warm, lively activity by 
house parties of family and friends. 
It is believed that architect William 
\dam, father of famed Robert Adam, 
signed and built the battlemented 


and imposing Floors, in a manner 
permitting the duke to proudly pro- 
claim his property “as dramatic as 
anything Vanbrugh could have con- 
ceived, with a roofscape as exotic as 
Chambord or Longleat.” On a wooded 
prominence, the castle surveys an im- 
posing domain of flower gardens, 
parklands, and groves of towering 
forest trees. All the principal rooms 
overlook winding stretches of the 
broad swift-flowing Tweed. 
Described by Sir Walter Scott as “a 
kingdom fit for Oberon and Titania,” 
the surrounding countryside leads off 
into the rocky, heather-covered hills 
of Lucia’s Lammermuirs. The Rox- 
burghe line has owned these lands 
since the Norman Conquest, and the 
early centuries of the Roxburghe rec- 
ords are streaked by a combination of 
rough force and gallant action. By the 
time of John Ker, the fifth earl and 
first duke of Roxburghe, a more do- 
mestic respectability had arrived: The 
first duke was secretary of state for 
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It delights the duke that the 


colors of the countryside are echoed so 
effectively in his home. 
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LEFT: A portrait of Dame Cornelius van Hoftel by M. L. Mierevett graces a Dining 

Room. The giltwood side table with marble top is 18th century, as is the Savonnerie car- 

pet. Top: Portraits in another Dining Room include the fifth duchess of Roxburghe, by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, R. A., above the fireplace, and, right, the second duchess, by Allan Ramsay. ABOVE: Over 
the Entrance Hall fireplace, attributed to William Adam, is a painting by Hendrik Danckerts. 
Views of the nearby town of Kelso and of Kelso Abbey were painted by William Wilson. 
Beside the fauteuil is a Régence kingwood inlaid commode with marble top. 











RIGHT: The canopy bed in the Queen’s Bedroom displays the original 

brocade hangings. To the right of the fireplace is a Queen Anne walnut kneehole table; 
to the left, an early Georgian oblong walnut table. Above the fireplace is a three-panel 
landscape mirror with an English japanned frame in the Chinese style. The painting 
at right is of Queen Anne. ABOVE: Soft, neutral tones flood the duchess’s bath. 


Scotland to Queen Anne, and a mem- 
ber of the Council of Regency. The 
eighth duke, A.D.C. to George V, 
married Mary Goelet, daughter of the 
Rhode Island philanthropist Ogden 
Goelet. Her grandchild, the present 
laird, agrees that this marriage 
brought a transatlantic warmth and 
gaiety to life at Floors. The American 
duchess devoted her time, fortune 
and affection to her new-found Cam- 
elot. She gathered together the finest 
pieces in Floors, with particular atten- 
tion to a rare combination of superb 
English and French furniture. Her 
dedication ensured the careful pres- 
ervation, display, and resulting sur- 
vival, of the collection. 

The atmosphere of this vast castle 
is animated with historic soldierly 
mementos, including records of the 
present duke’s personal triumph in 
winning the coveted Sword of Ho- 
nour as outstanding cadet at Sand- 
hurst Military Academy. But equally 
evident are the fruits of considerable 


scholarly research, for the milieu is 
enriched by a wealth of manuscripts 
and books. These recall the third and 
perhaps most learned duke, who 
amassed what was then the greatest 
private collection extant of rare pub- 
lished and private writing and il- 
lumination. To this day, the world’s 
most select group of distinguished 
bibliophiles is the Roxburghe Club. 

The duke is convinced that “if you 
are brought up in a place, you either 
love it as it is, or else you long to 
change it radically.” The duke loves it 
as it is; the duchess, determined to 
escape what she calls “the museum 
thing,” has chosen to emphasize cer- 
tain materials, tapestries and paint- 
ings “with carefully orchestrated 
lighting.” She also collects foliage and 
flowers from the estate that will ac- 
centuate these same tones and tex- 
tures. It delights her husband that the 
colors of the countryside are echoed 
in his home. A complete countryman 
at heart, he also revels in the way in 
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A bucolic view to the south of Floors reveals the river Tweed and the fertile 
fields bordering its banks. The swift-flowing Tweed is regarded as a fisherman’s mecca. 


which the works of art themselves 
take on an extra vitality because of 
those decorative details gathered 
from the land he knows so well. 
“Any huge house can look and feel 
lost and forlorn so easily,” the duch 
ess believes, but adds the solution 
that “jugs of flowers, masses of bo 
and simple family bric-a-brac, pa 
and present, cheer things up in no 


6 


time.” She loves a miscellany of por- 
celain and feels that the very gleam 
adds an enhancing quality of refrac- 
tive glitter to any room. 

The story of Floors Castle and its 
family presents a seemingly endless 
line of rewarding endeavor and evo- 
lution. At one extreme, the line 
emerges over the horizons of time, 


looming from the mists of distant 





Arthurian romance. Today, more 
than a thousand years later, the Rox- 
burghe line challenges a Space Age 
with equal distinction. Perhaps stern 
embattled Floors, with its glory of 
surrounding rivers and hills, will 
continue to stand, strong and impas- 
sive, as family throne and anchor 





throughout the next millennium. 
—Sir Humphry Wakefield 
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Arguably the most 


comfortable car in existence today, 
The Peugeot 505ST1. 


“Uncannily quiet,” observes Road & 
Track magazine. 

“The ride is marvelous...and you 
eventually do reach the point where 
you almost ignore potholes, ruts, and 
dips of whatever size. 

“The [leather] seats, in historic 
Peugeot style, are virtual armchairs... 
and were acclaimed exuberantly by all 
who sat upon them.” 

The credit for such a high degree 
of comfort must go to the Peugeot 
shock absorbers, which contain four 
times as many valves as normal shock 
absorbers. And to seats which contain 
not one single jouncy, bouncy spring. 


The Peugeot brochure is crammed 
with 350 facts like these. Call 
1-800-447-2882 toll free any- 
where in the continental U.S. 

for a free copy (and name of 
your nearest Peugeot dealer). 

And read why many observ- 


ers think the Peugeot may 
well be undervalued in today’s market. PEUGEOT 
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The Lor uitton stores in the U.S.A.: New York, 57th Street and at Macy’s Herald Square. 
Palm Beach, Worth Avenue : Harbour Shops * Chicago, Water Tower Place * Dallas Galleria « Beverly Hills, Rodeo Collection * 
San Franci itter Street and at I. Magnin Union Square * Honolulu, Ala Moana Center. 








V, Some travellers have talent. They 
look upon travel as an art. 

These true connoisseurs require the best 
instruments, and it is for them that the Louis 
Vuitton craftsmen manufacture luggage. 

For well over one hundred years, they 
have fashioned trunks, suitcases and bags that 


bear the Louis Vuitton stamp of durability, 
strength and refinement. They scrupulously 
choose materials that meet the most exacting 
standards. They also perpetuate the tradition 
of custom-made luggage. 

The Louis Vuitton concept of luggage is 
unique. It has been maintained since 1854. 


In Paris and the major cities of the world. 
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AMERICAN EMBASSY 


continued from page 91 


sitting room and the upholstery in 
the Zinner drawing room, donated 
by Ambassador Anne Cox Chambers. 
“Those are just a few of the things 
that remain,” says Mrs. Price. 

~_ “The rainy weather in Belgium is 
exaggerated,” she adds. “There have 
been many beautiful days, but even 
when the weather is good there isn’t 
a lot of sun on the various floors. I 
adore flowers, and to make the rooms 
more alive I keep them filled with 
bouquets and flowering plants. Bob 
Trapp, from Kansas City, has helped 
us with ideas for decorating with 


“The other major 
contributors are the 
ambassadors who lived 
here before us.” 


flowers, which are surprisingly less 
expensive than in the United States.” 
There is an extremely active inter- 
national business community in 
Brussels, and the demands on Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Price’s time are 
many. One way to meet those de- 
mands, they decided, was to increase 
the space in the residence given over 
to entertaining. Ted Graber’s recom- 
mendation was to redesign a passage- 
way as a garden room, which can be 
used both as an official greeting room 
and a dining room seating fifty. “It 
works perfectly,” Mrs. Price says. 
“The kitchen is nearby, and it takes 
just a few hours to convert the room. 

We use it a lot in both versions.” 
“The Prices have been collectors of 
art and antiques nearly all of their 
married life,” Ted Graber says. “Mrs. 
Price is always a very active partici- 
pant in the redecoration, wherever it 
might be. The fact that this home rep- 
resents the American people was a 
special challenge for her. They’ve 
contributed a great deal to the resi- 
dence. It isn’t just their personal col- 
lection, it’s much more than that.”0 
—Wayne Warga 
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the room leads to a platform above 
the bed and then to the attic, which 
wilteventually become Armani’s stu- 
dio. In another small studio there are 
_ just two perfect pieces of furniture: a 
1911 Josef Hoffmann white writing 
desk and chair, placed under a large 
window overlooking the garden. 
These are among the few period 
pieces Armani has in his home— 
along with a 1930s dining room table 
and chairs, and an 18th-century tru- 





Giorgio Armani’s crisp design concept pro- 
motes efficiency in the Kitchen. Materials in- 
clude wood cabinetry and stone countertops. 


meau in a guest room. He says, “I 
think antique furniture should be 
used sparingly. It takes me back to an 
era that is not mine, and I can justify 
it only if it was handed down from 
mother to son, or if it has some senti- 
mental family tie.” : 

Also noticeable is the absence of 
pictures. “I have a bias against things 
hanging on walls,” he says. “I hate 
spoiling a beautifully white surface 
with an element that is too decorative 
and too precise. Certainly there are 
beautiful paintings, and I would love 
to have some, but perhaps I would 
display them in a room purposely de- 
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CAKE. 


ONE OF THE BEST REASONS TO BUY THE BEST FOOD PROCESSOR. 


Surprisingly, many food proces- 
sor owners still get out the mixer when 
they want to make a cake. The fact is 
there are few "BC" (Before Cuisinarts) 
recipes that can't be made faster and 
better in the Cuisinart® food processor. 
(And for much less money than store 
bought.) 

It produces fluffy, high-rising cakes 
quickly and consistently. Incorporates 
chocolate without pre-melting. Makes 
freshly chopped nuts and crumb 
crusts. Shreds carrots for a moist and 
marvelous carrot cake. Effortlessly 
mixes a velvety cheesecake in 90 
seconds. Fudge-like brownies. .. 
smooth, creamy frostings and fillings 
...and cookies... all one work bowl 
recipes! (You don't need to wash the 
work bowl until the cake is in the oven.) 


THE CUISINART ADVANTAGE. 
The Cuisinart DLC-7 PRO has 








almost 50% more capacity than a 
standard-size food processor. This 
means you can mix all the 
ingredients for a 4-lb. chocolate cake 
for 16 people, or enough dough to 





make 6 dozen oatmeal raisin cookies 
in one batch. Its “Pulse-Off” lever 
allows you precise control and helps 
prevent overprocessing. Its powerful 
motor, superior engineering and 
meticulous construction all combine 
to give you luxuriously smooth, 
reliable operation. 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION. 


If you would like the recipe for 
the orange coconut layer cake shown 
below, and more information about 
our food processors, cookware, and 
magazine, “The Pleasures of Cook- 
ing,” write Cuisinarts, Inc., 411(K ) 
West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, 
CT 06830. 


Cuisinart 


Food Processor 
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Sterling Silver 
Pattern Matching 
Service 


STERLING AND SILVERPLATE 


More than 2,000 Patterns in Stock 
Active e Inactive « Obsolete 
Replace lost or damaged pieces 
Complete your starter set e Add serving pieces 


UP TO 40-75% OFF 
SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICES 
We have hundreds of sterling and silverplate flatware 
patterns in stock (2,366 patterns the day this ad was 
prepared) —active, inactive, and obsolete. Many can- 
not be bought in retail stores at any price. Get a 
single piece, a place setting, extra spoons— whatever 
you need. Save up to 40-75% on every piece. 


EASY TO ORDER—DO IT NOW! 

Just tell us the pattern name and manufacturer. We 
will send you a list of all the pieces in stock in your 
pattern and the price for each. We will put your name 
in our Silver Register and notify you when we have 
additional pieces you might want. 30-day return priv- 
ilege on all silver you buy from Walter Drake Silver 
Exchange. If you are not sure of your pattern name, 
ask for one of our free combination sterling and silver- 
plate catalogues of patterns. 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW TODAY 
We buy and sell silver every day, so our stock changes 
every day. The sooner you send the coupon, the 
sooner you will get the pieces you want. First come, 
first served. We keep our prices as low as we can, but 
inflation affects the price of silver, too. It probably 
costs less to get the silver you want now than it ever 
will again, so don’t delay. Send coupon today—or 
for the fastest service, phone us right now. 
Lory ES PHONE TOLL FREE 
gums) 4=FOR MASTERCARD OR VISA 
| ORDERS OR INFORMATION 
1-800-525-9291 
Colorado Residents call 1-800-332-3661 
Walter Drake Silver Exchange 
5935 Drake Building, Colorado Springs, CO 80940 
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this residence has been placed care- 
fully, and Armani has studied every 
minute detail. “Other than that,” he 
says, “a house where I spend my lei- 
sure time must inspire serenity—not 
‘boredom or drowsiness of the 
senses—and the joy of anything from 
a game of cards with friends to relax- 
ing after a day in the pool.” 

A perfect place to relax in is the 
garden, where old trees embrace the 
house from all angles and then 
spread out toward the back of the res- 
idence and the swimming pool. The 
pool has a large, rounded shallow 





“T never want to 

feel that I am an object 
in my own home.” 
— Giorgio Armani 





end. “When I designed it,” Armani 
comments, “I didn’t want the usual 
rectangular shape in which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to immerse yourself 
totally. 1 wanted to be able to stretch 
out at the water’s edge and sun- 
bathe.” Strips of wood edge the pool, 
and this decking enlarges toward the 
shallow end, where wicker chaise 
longues are protected by an enor- 
mous tent, inspired by those used in 
the Sahara. The wicker furniture, 
with its rope-colored seating, is typi- 
cal of Versilia since the turn of the 
century. White has been deliberately 
avoided, in order to keep from over- 
whelming the warm atmosphere cre- 
ated by the wood decking. 

The house, garden and swimming 
pool form an oasis of tranquillity 
within the active and sophisticated 
life of Forte dei Marmi. “It’s so self- 
sufficient that I don’t feel the need to 
leave,” says Giorgio Armani. “It 
would be difficult for me to accept a 
house without changing it. I enjoyed 
seeing this one evolve step-by-step, 
exactly as I imagined it. Right or 
wrong, it’s truly mine.” 0 

—Emanuela Testori 
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“Squares & Triangles” sandblasted pink plate. 19” diameter. Clear 
pink “Paper Bag” vase. 7 4” wide, 13” high. By Louis Sclafani Design. 
From the Chatham Fields Collection of American artists and designers. 
Please inquire about our full-color catalogue: five dollars by mail. 


CHATHAM FIELDS, INCORP@R2 aE q 


144-A Rigor Hill Road, Chatham, New York 12037 518 392 3340 
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—easily! With Elkay’s especially appreciate 
deluxe three-compartment Cuisine Centre™ the added luxury of the dual-handle Elkay faucet 
Prepare food in one of the extra-deep, stain- with swivel aerator, spray, and deck-mounted 
less steel sink compartments. Drain dishes in the drain releases. 
other. And toss scraps into the special disposer Make it easy on yourself with the ultimate in kitchen 
compartment. convenience. ..the Elkay Cuisine Centre. 
For even greater convenience, we've added a 
custom-fitted, hardwood cutting board, and rinsing Elkay style. Reflected in everything we do. 





MODEL NO. LCR 4322-C 









Send for our new, full-color, 26-page brochure on Elkay sinks, faucets, disposers and accessories. Please enclose $1.00 icel@at-larelliarep 


Elkay Manufacturing Co., 2222 Camden Court, Oak Brook, IL 60521. He 
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The lovely and exotic world of boussac 


Boussac offers a world of fabric to choose from _ This beautiful pattern ‘Gasaki’ is shown in fabric and 
correlating wallpaper, with a selection of color coordinated accents: 1. ‘Les Granites’ #5660. 
2. ‘Melusine’ #3590. 3. ‘Sabine’ #3600. 4. ‘Gasaki’ #5505. (fabric) 5. ‘Gasaki’ #4505. (wallpaper) 
6. ‘Artigny’ #7032. 7.'Kypa’ #5702. 8. ‘Idole’ chintz #5524. 9. ‘Emoi' #5316. Allina variety of color ways. 


ough your interior designer at showrooms in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver 
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Boussac of France, Inc: Decorating & Design Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 421-0534 
Paris, London, Tokyo, Montreal, Hong Kong, Dusseldorf 


Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Phoenix, San Francisco, Seattle 
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THE ANTIQUE SILVER in the James 
Robinson gallery on East Fifty-sev- 
enth Street in New York is, in itself, 
a visual history. Here, in pristine 
glass cabinets, a collection of pre- 
dominantly English holloware and 
flatware dating from the Elizabethan 
to the Victorian eras is displayed with 
great dignity and care. 

In 1912, when James Robinson 
began his business, it was in a small 
shop on Forty-second Street. Over the 
years the business was moved to sev- 
eral different locations, and with each 
move it grew in size and scope. Forty- 
seven years ago, after the death of 
James Robinson, his brother-in-law 
Edward Munves took over the shop, 
which now carries antique jewelry 
and the firm’s own reproduction flat- 
ware, in addition to antique silver. 

Today the firm includes Mr. 


Munves’s son Edward, Jr., and his 
granddaughter Joan Munves. In 1966 
his wife, Barbara, opened James II, a 
smaller shop, upstairs, offering a 
wide selection of nineteenth-century 
antiques—everything from Victorian 
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A Family Heritage in Silver 





PHOTOGRAPHY. FELICIANO 


Three generations of the Munves family di- 
rect the James Robinson silver gallery, an es- 
tablishment founded in the early 20th century. 





plate silver to unusual furniture. 

“Silver is still our principal depart- 
ment,” Mr. Munves explains. “For 
centuries there have been both aes- 
thetic and economic reasons for its 
popularity. Around the middle of the 
seventeenth century, for example, 
there were no banks as we know 
them today, so people with money 
would buy a share in an expedition 
bringing silver from the New World. 


Even though many of the ships were 


lost to storms or to pirates, the value 
of silver was so great that even if one 
out of two ships returned there was 
an enormous profit. 

“In those days, the cost of making 
silver objects was very little, and the 
value of the metal was very great,” he 
adds. “So while an investor would 
sell off a good part of his silver, he 
would also have a portion made into 
household objects. Owning fine sil- 
ver in those days was not only practi- 
cal, it was a safe investment. Silver 
could always be melted down, if 
quick money was needed, and the 
most valuable pieces, like large plat- 
ters or urns, were hard to steal.” 

In spite of England’s relatively 
small population, vast quantities of 
silver articles were made, especially 
in the late eighteenth century and the 
early nineteenth century. According 
to Edward Munves, several factors 
were responsible for this great out- 
put. One was the development of 
street lighting in the cities, and an- 
other was the growth of the large 





Lert: A subsidiary of the main gallery, James II features a broad selection of Victorian and 
Edwardian silver and jewelry. Above: Earlier silver distinguishes James Robinson, where 
a pair of Sheffield candlesticks, 1765, accompany a cut glass and silver George III epergne: 
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12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 8 PROOF * GENERAL WINE & SPIRITSCO NEWYORK NY 


$45 in Japan. 


(Count your blessings.) 
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44 Dover Street 
London W1X 4JQ .~ 
01-491 3277/493 7997 
Telex: 25796 GREEN G 





William Frederick Witherington RA (1785-1865) 
The Harvest Field 


May 5 — May 28 Signed and dated 1848 


Canvas: 18x 24in/46 x 61cm 


Fully illustrated catalogue Exhibited: The Royal Academy, 1848, no 66 


$20 including airmail postage (USA) 


Annual 
Exhibition of British Landscape Paintings 


including works by the following artists: 


Thomas Baker John Atkinson Grimshaw Sidney Richard Percy 
Henry John Boddington Julius Caesar Ibbetson William Shayer Senr. 
Thomas Sidney Cooper RA Henry La Thangue ARA Frederick Waters Watts 
Henry Dawson Benjamin Williams Leader RA Edward Charles Williams 
Stanhope Alexander Forbes RA James Thomas Linnell William Lionel Wyllie RA 
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A Family Heritage in Silver 
continued from page 190 





Brass resembles gold in a Queen Anne octagonal teapot, circa 1710, and a 
pair of hexagonal candlesticks, circa 1680. From the James II gallery, they 
emulate the faceted thrust often associated with silver of that period. 


country estates. As society came out 
in the evenings or traveled to the 
country, splendid balls and weekend 
parties became a common fact of life 
among the aristocracy. Thus, the 
need for more silver was created. For 
instance, at Chatsworth, home of the 
dukes of Devonshire, hundreds of 
pairs of candlesticks were used, and 
there were storage rooms full of plat- 
ters, urns, tea services and flatware. 

Today silver is still among the most 
treasured family heirlooms. “If there 
is a death in the family, people may 
sell the house and the furniture, but 
they will keep the good silver,” Mr. 
Munves says. “And that has created a 
great shortage. Each year it is harder 
to search out the very finest pieces.” 

One set of flatware of which Mr. 
Munves is especially proud dates 
back to the 1700s. “This particular set 
is in excellent condition,” he points 
out. “The spoons have well-shaped 


bowls that are not worn at all; the 


tines of the forks are long and even, 
and the hallmark stamped on the 
back of each piece is clearly visible. 
It may take us close to twelve or fif- 


teen years to collect a full set like this 
one, but we'll complete it eventually.” 
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The Munves family believes En- 
glish silver is especially worth collect- 
ing because it is at ease in any style 
of home. Though sixteenth-century 
Germany and Italy, and seventeenth- 
century France and Holland, were 
the great silversmithing centers, their 
artisans often emigrated to England 
to practice the craft, and their ideas 
and skills were eventually absorbed 
into the English culture. 

“The silversmiths were great 
craftsmen who spent years appren- 
ticing, learning to work with their 
hands,” says Edward Munves, Sr. “At 
the end of his apprenticeship, a 
craftsman would be recommended 
for the Goldsmiths’ Hall by two spon- 
sors, and if he was accepted, with tes- 
timony as to his character and ability, 
he had a punch made. That punch, 
kept in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, was his 
maker’s mark. It became part of his 
hallmark and had to be on every 
piece of silver he made.” 

Mr. Munves is especially interested 
in the very early periods of silver 
making, when a silversmith had only 
three or four assistants working for 
him. “These craftsmen had specific 
requirements from their patrons, so 


Marked by a simplicity of form, George III tankards and goblets stand below 
amore intricately ornamented hot-water urn, circa 1801. Other pieces from 
James Robinson include a George III silver teapot, 1797, and jug, 1795. 


the pieces were actually made to 
order,” Mr. Munves explains. “As a 
result, much of this early silver- has 
extraordinary character. The indi- 
viduality of the different silver- 
smiths’ work is as striking and 
unique as a person’s handwriting.” 

Since most of the classic silver pat- 
terns designed centuries ago are still 
in demand today, fine old silver is 
both rare and expensive. In response 
to the scarcity of fine cutlery and flat- 
ware, the Munves family has ac- 
quired a factory in England that still 
makes hand-forged silver in the same 
patterns that were produced between 
1670 and 1830. “These designs have 
been proven over time,” says Edward 
Munves, Jr. “Our workshop dates 
back to the 1660s—that’s over three 
hundred years of continuous produc- 
tion. Every silversmith who works 
for us has learned his trade from rela- 
tives who worked in the same fac- 
tory. Our silversmiths take great 
pride in everything they make, and 
we feel a tremendous commitment to 
keeping their craft alive.” 

Over the years the cost of antique 
silver and jewelry has escalated 
rapidly, so, acting on an opportunity 
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EXHILARATION 


The sensation of feeling your spirits rise. Merriment. And laughter. In 
Japan, exhilaration will touch you throughout your visit. It may be the 
magical faces of children. The incomparable beauty of a Zen garden. 
Or the overwhelming quiet of an ancient temple where a Shogun once 
contemplated. Exhilaration is at the heart of every JAL Happy Holidays 
Tour. Our tours are carefully prepared to let you enjoy the beauty, the 
mystery, the history of the Orient with all the modern comforts you're 
accustomed to. We have more flights, more tours, more experience 
hosting Americans to the Orient than any other airline. JAL Happy 
Holidays Tours. We've been preparing for your visit for a thousand years. 
Affordable Orient— 15 days in Tokyo, Hakone, Kyoto, Taipei and Hong 
Kong. Deluxe hotels, full American breakfast, lunch or dinner daily. 
$2,135. Tour #2001. 

Grand Japan — 17 days fully escorted, visiting Tokyo, Nikko, Hakone, 
Kobe, Hiroshima, Kyoto. Deluxe hotels. All breakfasts and most lunches 
and dinners. $4,105. Tour #3001 

Best of the Orient— 22 days fully escorted highlighting Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Nara, Shanghai, Peking, Bangkok, Singapore, Hong Kong. Deluxe hotels, 
three ala carte meals daily. $5,399. Tour #1005 

Call toll-free 800-835-2246 ext. 132 for information on Happy Holidays 
Tours and for our free Happy Holidays Tours catalog. (In Kansas call 
800-362-2421). 

All tours based on double occupancy and economy class air fare from the West Coast 
Prices are subject to change. Additional charge for June-October peak season. 
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TO BE PREPARED IS EVERYTHING. 
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In this world of mass production there 
remains one car built in very limited numbers 
by the finest method man has yet 

devised: from the ground up-— by hand. 

At Aston Martin, master panelbeaters sculpt 
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The magnificent finish, the awesome strength 
and the masterful feel of today’s Aston Martin 
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If you have driven a succession of expensive 
automobiles but have yet to find one that 
eLeyal Covavercmcomdelvemenans(leltateae(-seat-vale Bier 
excellence, the time has come for you to 
experience an Aston Martin. 

Please write for our brochure. 
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Aston Martin Lagonda, Inc., 344 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 ( c 
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Nella 36 Tavolo. 15%" high. 10" wide. Hand- 
blown, saline etched amber glass. 1-100 W. 


Rio Tavolo. 13%" high. 9%" wide. Hand-blown, . — 
transparent spiral with white’ opal base. 1-460 W. > * 


Through your designer. » 


305 East 63 Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 751-0575 


Dallas, Houston: Waitman Martin, Inc 
Los Angeles: Janus et Cie., PD.C 
San Francisco: Wayne Guthrie & Associates 
Portland: Anderson/Douglas, Inc 
Minneapolis: Phyllis Murray, Inc 
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A Family Heritage in Silver 
continued from page 194 





At the James Robinson gallery, the pear-shaped contours of a Queen Anne coffee pot, circa 1711, 
emphasize the exceptional beauty of the silver. Rococo flourishes decorate a tureen engraved with 
the coat of arms of George II. The waiter, fashioned in the Chippendale style, was made in 1734. 





to offer their customers a wider vari- 
ety of less costly antiques, Barbara 
Munves opened James II. “I first 
started buying Victorian plate silver 
because it was somewhat less expen- 
sive. It was something that could be 
bought as a beautiful wedding pres- 
ent, for example,” she explains. 
“But I have expanded my inventory 
and brought all kinds of different 
things into the shop, including brass, 
china and furniture.” 

In the middle of one of the rooms 
at James II stands a William and Mary 
gateleg table surrounded by a large 
collection of antique brass objects. 
And a pair of early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury Dutch ladder-back chairs with 


painted scenes sit at the front door. 
James II also carries a selection of 
smaller items, such as silver agate 
jewelry, glass perfume bottles and 
painted snuffboxes. “I’m constantly 
studying and discovering new things 
that interest me. The more I learn, the 


more I buy,” says Mrs. Munves. “Every- 


thing here reflects my personal taste.” 








About 90 percent of the collections 
in both shops come from the owners’ 
frequent buying trips to London. “We 
all have our own tastes and interests 
that we’ve acquired over the years,” 
Mr. Munves explains. “I have very 
eclectic taste, and I’m particularly 
drawn to the early silver pieces that 
are plainer and show the personality 
of the silversmith. My granddaugh- 
ter, on the other hand, is developing 
a love for antique jewelry. j 

“No one in the family collects sil- 
ver—if we did we would be in the po- 
sition of competing with our clients,” 
he observes. “I collect other things, 
like early French beadwork, cut pic- 





tures, and boxes with enamel covers. 
Nevertheless, we do feel it is our re- 
sponsibility to help educate our cus- 
tomers about the pieces we sell. No 
one is born a collector; you become 
one slowly, over a period of years. 
Learning about silver takes time and 
patience and study—it’s a long pro- 
cess, but a worthwhile one.” 0 
—Carol Vogel 
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| Treasures of Art that are Timeless 
| “THE KASHIMAR COLLECTION” exclusively from... 
-- See Couristan Area Rugs at your local authorized dealer. Or send $5 for Pw iter) (olmelbe pte recat’ 
COURISTAN, INC., Dept. AD/5-83, 919 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022) 
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650 potrero avenue, san francisco, california 94110; telephone (415) 285-6400; telex 330408 
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Sotheby’s announces an Important Auction of 


Impressionist Paintings and Drawings 
from the Estate of Doris D. Havemeyer 








Paul Cézanne, Nature Morte: V 


In the late nineteenth century, the 
prominent industrialist H.O. Have- 
meyer and his wife, Louisine, began to 
form one of the world’s great art collec- 
tions. In 1929, following the death of 
Louisine Havemeyer, a large part of the 
collection went to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where it remains one of 
the keystones of the museum’s hold- 
ings. The present selection was left to 
their only son Horace and his wife, 
Doris D. Havemeyer. 

Sotheby’s is pleased to offer this 
selection from the Havemeyer 
Collection. 

The auction will take place on 


‘ase de Fleurs, painted in 1885, oil on canvas, 17'/2 x 21 inches. 





Wednesday, May 18 at 7 pm at Sotheby’s 
New York Galleries. Admission is by 
ticket only. The exhibition will open on 
Friday, May 13. 

A special, illustrated hardbound 
catalogue is available for $20 at our 
galleries, or $25 by mail. To order a 
catalogue, please request sale number 
5045 and send your check to Sotheby’s 
Subscriptions, Dept. A045AD, P.O. Box 
4020, Woburn, MA 01801. 

For further information or tickets, 
please contact John Tancock at (212) 
472-3547. Sotheby Parke Bernet Inc., 
1334 York Avenue at 72nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10021. 
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JAB, Europe’s leading textile source, is now distribu 

in America through Stroheim & Romann, Inc. The 

spring collection, featuring jacquard woven glazed 

_ cottons, chintzes and silks, exemplifies the quality a 
style of JAB’s entire line, which includes printed silk 

_and velvets, tussah silks, room high panels and the m\ 

extensive line of solid colored fabrics anywhere. 

“| | 155 East 56th St., NYC, NY/Atlanta/Boston/Chicag: 


- Dallas/Houston/Los Angeles/Miami/Philadelphia 
San Francisco/Troy/Washington, DC 
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LUM ICI 


CORLEC TION 


Interior Design by Muriel Hebert, with Toni Thurling. 


Designed and 
Made in France 
Exclusively for 


Jacuzzi 


Whirlpool Bath. 


The lines are sleek and clean, yet lively. 
The style is contemporary, yet timeless 
and enduring. These elegant fixtures are 
for those who desire more than a bath- 
room, but also a personal and intimate 
domain. A place as much to refresh the 
spirit as the body. 


You will find the Lumiere Collection 
impressive in every detail. Its bath is 
deep, contoured for comfort, and 
equipped with a fully adjustable whirl- 
pool system by Jacuzzi: Its pedestal 
lavatory offers dramatic elliptical basins, 





Distinctive Faucet Sets by Paul Associates. 


available in two sizes. Its single piece, 
low-profile toilet is complemented by 
an equally graceful bidet. And all are 
available in brilliant designer colors. 


The Lumiére Collection. 
Authentic, distinctly European designs 
from France, made exclusively for Jacuzzi 


Whirlpool Bath. 


And, perhaps, for you. 


JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH 


Subsidiary of Kidde. Inc 


KIDDE 


Jacuzzi 


WHIRLPOOL BATH 


For the nearest dealer, call, toll free: (800) 227-0710 (California, Alaska, & Hawaii, call: (415) 938-7070). Or write: P.O. Drawer J, Walnut Creek, CA 94596 


© 1983 Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Gretchen Bellinger — Subtleties of Color and Weave 


“WE HAVE A SYSTEM and a theory 
behind everything,” says Gretchen 
Bellinger, president of Gretchen Bell- 
inger Inc., the New York-based fabric 
firm known for its solid colors and 
subtle weaves. “Unlike many fabric 
firms, we have the naming of our col- 
lections down to a science, and we try 
to make the names of the individual 
fabrics consistent with the title of the 
whole collection. For instance, the 
colors in our Pastille collection— 
named for little French candies—are 
Almond, Strawberry, and so on. In our 
Transportation collection, we have Zep- 
pelin Cloth, Carriage Cloth, Pullman Cloth, 
Trolley Cloth, Limousine Cloth and 
Yachting Cloth. It’s fun to make up names, 
but it reflects a lot of work.” 

The consistency of approach, the 
creativity, and the delight and devo- 
tion Miss Bellinger shows in naming 
her fabrics are indicative of her rela- 
tionship to the company she began in 
1976. “I had worked in the design de- 
partment at Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill,” she says, “and I learned very 
high standards there. But I always 
wanted to start my Own company, 
where I could weave the fabrics and 

‘velop the colors I wanted.” 

tarting Gretchen Bellinger Inc., 
nade an immediate decision to 





“Everyone has a signature, and specialty 
weaving is ours,” says Gretchen Bellinger, 
president of the New York fabric firm 
Gretchen Bellinger Inc. LEFT: In the show- 
room, lengths of fabrics, differentiated by 
color and textural nuances, forma vibrant back- 
drop for a silk-cushioned chaise. RIGHT: One 
of Bellinger’s “crayon colors” is interpreted in 
Trolley wool (top), Parade cotton velvet (middle) 
and softer-toned Pastille cotton/rayon (bottom). 





use only natural fibers—wool, linen, 
cotton, silk—in varying combina- 
tions and weaves. She would have no 
prints. “I was told that you couldn’t 
have such a self-directed look—that it 
would never sell,” she recalls, “but I 
wanted to try anyway. One of the 
first fabrics we made was our trade- 
marked Limousine Cloth. | remem- 
bered the cloth that lined the ceiling 
of my uncle’s big Chrysler when I 
was a child, and I particularly re- 
membered the soft, luxurious feeling 
of the armrest that came down in the 
middle of the back seat. I went to an 
old family friend who owned a textile 
mill in New England, and we dis- 
cussed my idea of making Limousine 
Cloth. He produced six pieces for me, 
and today the mill sells us hundreds 
of yards of this cloth every year.” 

In her first years of business, Miss 
Bellinger’s decision to design only 
woven fabrics was confirmed. “Some- 
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one once said to me, “You really are 
a weaver, and your forte is specialty 
weaving.’ That is still true. Every- 
one has a signature. That is ours.” 

But eschewing prints does not 
mean that Gretchen Bellinger fab- 
rics are all similar. “There are marked 
differences between wool and silk, 
and silk and linen, of course,” she 
points out, “but there are also dif- 
ferences of color, and subtleties of tex- 
ture and weave. We try to weave our 
fabrics with certain concepts in mind. 
For instance, one of our concepts is 
the Cross-Clime collection, which has 
fabrics suitable for use in warm 
weather and climates. Our new linen, 
Skimmer Cloth, is part of the collection 
and can be used for upholstery or 
slipcovers. With the fast-paced life to- 
day, it’s becoming harder and harder 
to travel to different places with the 
seasons, and stay. So you can roll up 
your Oriental rug, lay down a sisal 
rug, put on slipcovers of Skimmer 
Cloth, and have a different house.” 

A connoisseur of fabrics, Gretchen 
Bellinger finds that their attributes 
and associations fire her imagination. 
“Our fabric Vieille Garde has a win- 
dowpane check defined by silver bars 
of Lurex. That makes the fabric 99 
percent wool and 1 percent Lurex—I 





continued on page 208 
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When yoir need to cash a check out of town, 
you know where to turn. 


The American Express Card backs your world. Of course, there are some limits, 
personal check when you need money __ establishment policies and cash avail- 
in an emergency. So you’re not out of —_abilities* And overseas, there are local 

luck when you're out of town andout currency regulations. But basically, you 
of cash. And there are lots of places can cash a check at most of these places 
around the country to turn to. To to tide you over. Besides, the Card itself 
participating hotels, motels, airlines, should take care of the rest. But it’s nice 
and car rentals. Not to mention the to know that some help is often 
nearly 1,000 Travel Service Offices of right around the next corner. 
American Express Company, its sub- The American Express Card. 
sidiaries and Representatives around the Don’t leave home without it® 


*For details, consult your Cardmember Directory of Benefits, Privileges, and Services 





Eugene Fromentin Franz Kosler 


Send Us a Photo—Mathaf Reps Frequently Visit New York 
BEST PRICES PAID FOR FINE PAINTINGS OF ARAB SUBJECTS 


by artists such as Bauernfeind, Deutsch, Ernst, Fromentin, Gerome, 
Horsley, Pavy, Robertson, Rosati, Weisse, Ferraris, Swoboda. 
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From the slope of its hood to the flip of its tail, 0S 
Thunderbird is obviously aerodynamic. It usestheair _ 
Koh o) Holo) 'peCos el tel-Bicoseta-selol (ola Seta oe 
fob blot ttoyelod Moroseli col 
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the driver's body. From its 3.8 liter V-6 
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Ajosetece) Boulos (-\-iahelemmbolttelel-seesicel 
is your sixth sense on the road. 
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fit you in the most personal sense. 


d seats adjust six ways. Side view mirrors ad: 
sally from a command pod placed betw 
the seats. Other choices incluc 
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Get it together— 
Buckle up. 




















ROCKRESORT'S 





Oats 

Revel ansceyar 

ele laleyel 
deserves another. 


It's a beautiful experience that can easily be habit-forming. At 
Caneel and Little Dix Bay in the U.S. and British Virgin Islands, 
ui at-N1cclaro m=) Colarseiamavelanliaren-tarental-n'A/elelels (ele) @lalakeMa(= so) 
in Vermont. And at The Boulders in Carefree, Arizona. (Open- 
ing 1984.) Your travel agent can help you get the Rockresorts 
habit. You'll: be glad you did. Or call us toll-free: 800-223-7637. 
In New York State, 800-442-8198. New York City, 212-586-4459. 
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Gretchen Bellinger — 
Subtleties of Color and Weave 
continued from page 204 


love that statistic,” she chuckles. “In 
Ma tinique we use nun’s veiling, 
which is a very fine, very thin wool 


_used by the English clergy for their 


summer vestments. It always sug- 
gests old English villages to me.” 
Miss Bellinger’s savoring of the 
subtleties of weaving and textures is 
accompanied by an appreciation of 
color and its cycles of popularity. 
“Last year we were in the forefront 


Rippling rows of fabrics illustrate Bellinger’s 
broad color range. Caravan wools in the fore- 
ground are backed by a row of theatrically 
inspired cotton velvets, Ballets Russes collection. 





again, with our new collections in 
bright colors,” she says. “The crayon 
colors popular in the 1950s are just 
now being shown again. This time 
they will be used with softer shades, 
so that the pinks and greens in our 
Pastille collection will be most effee- 
tive.” Her book of color swatches 
holds a range of clear hues reminis- 
cent of a 1950s Technicolor movie. 
“T usually develop a collection with a 
complete palette,” she explains. “I 
rarely weave a fabric in just one color. 
Some lend themselves to darker pal- 
ettes or deeper tones, but we usually 
have a range for any fabric.” 

As sensitive as she is to the com- 


plexity of the cloths she works with, 7 


Miss Bellinger is also alert to the 
varied ways her designs are received. 
“Of the new collections we put to- 
gether this year,” she says, “some 
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The Plaza Lounge Chair designed by Charles Gibilterra 








NEW YORK 979 Third Avenue, D&D Building * CHICAGO 946 Merchandise Mart * MIAMI Space 207 D&D Center 
DALLAS Suite 310, Design Center, 1025 N. Stemmons Frwy. * 0s Angeles, Philadelphia, San Fran., Seattle 
Contract showrooms: Dallas, Space 645, World Trade Center New York, 232 East 59th Street Atlanta, 151 Ponee.d “il 








A Vanishing Art in Precious Metals 


imfclatelaatele(=m 


Featuring delicate 
enamelling. . . 
Valo m-We)t-lal.ccat 

fo) melo) lon 


PN @ilalemereli(elaless 
and jewellers 
worldwide. 


by James Lee 


Enquiries Welcomed 
Iim(s1010) RsyAsmsisists) 


Tam@re\iiiolaalte! 
_ Call Collect 
' (714) 560-8598 








A study in gleaming chrome, brass or copper, 
this contemporary pool table brings an age-old game 
into the 21st century. A pool table especially for the discriminating, 
exClusively from The Billiard Factory. 





‘Me BILLIARD FACTORY 


6716 Telephone Road, Houston, TX 77061, (713) 644-0524 
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Gretchen Bellinger — 
Subtleties of Color and Weave 
continued from page 208 


were more popular in some cities 
than in others. With the architectural 
community in San Francisco, Pastille 
and its bright, clear palette was a big 


‘hit, whereas Caravan, with darker, 


richer hues and worsted fabric, was 
more popular in Miami. The reac- 
tions were completely opposite to 
what I had expected.” 

Gretchen Bellinger Inc. has show- 
rooms in Chicago and Washington, 
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Topping an assemblage of Bellinger natural- 
fiber fabrics is a pleated silk from the Window/ 
Wall collection. Pullman Cloth (middle) and 
Corde du Roi (bottom) offer textural variation. 





D.C., and is represented in a number 
of other cities, including London 
and Paris. “Mme Suzy Langlois, 
who owns the Paris showroom 
where we are represented, has a won- 
derful design flair,” Miss Bellinger. 
says. “Our silk fabrics, such as Isadora, 
are very popular there.” 

Despite Miss Bellinger’s assertion 
that she is primarily a weaver, her 
interest in color is firmly established. 
“Colors can be fresh, or very deep 
and rich,” she says. “The right color 
can be a surprise every time you see 
it.” Gretchen Bellinger fabrics hold 
many such surprises—in the subtle- 
ties of the woven texture, in the luxu- 
rious quality of wools and silks, and 
in the delicate shadings of color.O 

—Jeffrey Simpson 





Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 























1. FRANCIS WHEATLEY (1747-1801) Brit- 
ish, “‘Winter Fuel,’’ 39%" x 491", signed and 
dated. 

Provenance: Christie Manson & Woods, London 
July 1, 1921, from the collections of F. Labin and 
Howard Young; Sotheby Parke Bernet 

Estimate: $8,000-9,000 










2. ALEXANDER CALAME (1810- 
1864) Swiss, ‘‘Children In The Alpine Land- 
scape, ’’ signed and dated, 31” x 47” 
Provenance: William Doyle Galleries 
Estimate: $16,000-24,000 


3. EDWARD BOREIN (1873-1943) Ameri- 
can, ‘“‘Lone Indian Scout,’'17'/2" X 21”, signed 
Estimate: $20,000-30,000 


4. GEORGE MORLAND (1763-1804) 
British, “‘A Winter Landscape,’’ 27's" x 
35%", signed. ; 

Provenance: Christie Manson & Woods, fea- 
tured on the cover, Nov. 5, 1982 

Estimate: $12,000-14,000 













5. WILLIAM SHAYER (1788-1879) British, 
“The Gypsies,’ 194" X 28/2", signed. 
Provenance: Gimble Brothers and Christie, Man- 
son & Woods. 

Estimate: $8,600-9,600 


6. ANTON EBERT (1845-1896) German, 
“Mozart The Young Flute Player,’’ 21%/4" * 161/2", 
signed 

Provenance: Harry Steinfeld 

Estimate $4,600-7 ,600 


7. ALBERT BIERSTADT (1830-1902) 
American, ‘Indian Camp In Yosemite Valley,’’ 12” 
x 18”, signed with initials on Academy Board 
Reference: Gordon Hendricks’ ‘‘Albert Bier- 
stadt,’’ Plate 102, similar version is 3512" x 58” 
Estimate $20,000-30,000 


8. FREDERICK GOODALL (1822- 
1904) British, ‘‘Old Alexandria,’’ Egyptian 


scene, 30” x 50”, signed with monogram 
Estimate: $7,000-8,000 





9. JOHN WILLIAM GODWARD (1858- 
1922) British, ‘“The Slave Princess,’’ 2712" x 17", 
signed. 

Provenance: Michael Gann Art Galleries 
Estimate: $18,000-32,000 


10. WILLIAM VAN NIEULANDT 
(17th Century) Flemish, ‘‘Mercury Intervening 
AtA Scene Of Sacrifice, ’’ on panel 264/41" x 39”, 


Extraordinary detail! 
Provenance: Sotheby Parke Bernet 
Estimate $8,400-9,600 
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11. PETER VON BEMMEL (17th Century) 
Dutch, ‘‘Landscape At Dawn,’’ 24'/4" x 31", 
signed 

Provenance: Sotheby Parke Bernet 

Estimate: $6,000-7 ,000 

See Lot #78 ‘‘Landscape At Sunset”’ pair 


12. EDGAR DEGAS (1834-1917) 
French, ‘‘Portrait of M. Michel Musson,’’ 
Degas’ Uncle And Owner of the Cotton 
Bureau in New Orleans, 20” 16”, charcoal 


on paper watermarked Michotte 
Provenance: The Musson Family of New 
Orleans 

Estimate: $30,000-50,000 





13. School of ABRAHAM VAN STRY (1753- 
1826) Dutch, ‘‘Landscape at Dawn,’’ 24" * 341/4" 
Provenance: Henry Dupont, Winterthur, 
Sotheby Parke Bernet 
Estimate $4,000-5,000 


14. GILLIS AGIDIUS ROMBOUTS (1630- 
1678) Dutch, ‘‘Cottages At The Roadside, ’’ signed 
with initials on panel, 19" * 26” Cradleback, an 
Elder to Salomon Rombouts, the noted artist of 
Haarlem 

Provenance: Christie, Manson & Woods 
Estimate: $8,000-10,000 


15. CORNELIS SPRINGER (1817-1891) 
Dutch, ‘‘Dutch Market Square,’’ 22's" xX 18%/4", 
signed 

Estimate: $26,000-46,000 


PRIVATE TREATY BID SALE 
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16. THEODORE EARL BUTLER 
(1876-1937) American, ‘‘Winter Panorama,’’ 
23” x 28", signed and dated, on canvas 
board, T. E. Butler married Monet's step- 
daughter 

Estimate: $10,000-14,000 







17. School of RICHARD WILSON (1714- 
1782) Welsh, ‘‘A River Landscape At Sunset, ’? 2111/2" 
X 3542", signed 

Provenance: The Bryden Art Galleries of Chi- 
cago, from the Estate of Leander J. McCormick, 
Christie Manson & Woods 

Estimate: $3,800-4,200 


18. ADOLPH STADEMANN (1824-1895) 
German, ‘‘A Touch of Old Holland,’’ 30" x 20", 
watercolor, signed 

Estimate: $8,500-9,500 


19. JOSE BENLLIURE Y GIL (1855- 
1919) Spanish, “‘The Medieval Spanish Court, ’” 


28” x 36" 
Estimate $15,700-19,900 





20. Circle of THOMAS WYCK (1616-1670) 
Dutch, ‘‘A Stag Hunt,’’ 41" X 33/2", with clothe 
reinforcement 

Provenance: Christie, Manson & Woods 
Estimate $4,800-5,800 





Terms: All property is sold to the highest bidder without premiums. Bids must be received within (4) weeks subsequent to publication. Certificates stating provenance are supplied to 
every successful bidder with property sold as described. We will accept bids on pairs. All mail bid sales are final. No implied warranties or representations of any nature are assumed 
otherwise. Delivery and insurance expenses must be assumed by the purchaser. 
References include: Dun and Bradstreet Inc., Midland Bank of Fort Lee, New Jersey Horizon Branch 





Forward Bids To: INVESTMENT ARTS, #475 Grand Avenue, Suite #3A, Palisades Park, NJ 07650 


Telephone Bids Recommended— Dial 201-461-4157 
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21. School of SIR GODFREY KNELLER 
(1643-1723) English, ‘Portrait of Robert Walpole, 
Ist Earl of Oxford’’, inscribed, 49/2" x 401/2" 
Provenance: Christie, Manson & Woods 
Estimate $3,200-3,600 


22. MILLISON HUNT (19th Century) 
English, ‘‘Wreck Off The Cornish Coast’’ or ‘‘Ship- 
wreck Off Cornwall, ’’30" * 50", signed on reverse 
Estimate $4,200-4,400 


23. RUDOLPH BAAS (19th Century) 


German, ‘‘The Grand Canal, Venice,’’ signed 


and dated 1903, 28!” x 44”. Lovely! 
Estimate $7 ,500-8,500 





24. SAMUEL LANCASTER GERRY 
(1813-1891) American, President of the Boston 
Arts Club 1858, ‘‘Remember Building The Old Mill 
28” x 42”. relined canvas 

Estimate: $2,600-2,800 


25. CHARLES S. LIDDERDALE (1831 
1895) British, ‘Lovely Thoughts,’’ 21" x 17" 
signed with monogram 
Estimate $3,600-3,800 





Terms: All property is sold to the highest bidder y 
every successful bidder with property sold as desc ril 
otherwise. Delivery and insurance expenses must be a | 
References include: Dun and Bradstreet Inc., Midland Bank of Fort Le« 


26. MAURICE BRIANCHON (1899-) 
French, ‘‘Pont Marie, Paris’? 18" X 21”, signed 
twice 

Estimate: $5,200-5,600 


27. HORACE PIPPIN (1888-1946) 
American, ‘‘Big Mama,’’ 27'/2" xX 2212", 


signed on board 
Estimate: $8,000-12,000 





28. WILLIAM H. LITTLEFIELD (1902- 
1969) ‘‘Hotel Anywhere,’’ Mixed Media Collage, 
Ble" x 29", “A Pioneer of Abstract Expression- 
ism in America,’’ associated with such 10th Street 
artists as Pollock, Klein and Rothko, 75 exhibi- 
tions 1928-1959 

Estimate: $3,200-3,400 


29. GABRIELE MUNTER (1877-1962) Ger- 
man, ‘‘Ski Village In The Swiss Alps, ’’ 24" X 20", 
signed 

Estimate: $14,000-16,000 


30. GRANVILLE PERKINS (1830-) 


























31. ANDREAS ACHENBACH (1815-1910) 
German, ‘“‘Early Morning On The Baltic,’’ signed 
and dated 1903 Munich. Canvas remounted on 
masonite 

Estimate: $14,000-16,000 


32. Attributed to KARL PIERRE 
DAUBIGNY (1846-1886) French, ‘‘Moonlight 
Seascape,’’ 14" X 25/2", signed 

Provenance: Christie Manson & Woods 

Estimate $4,000-4,200 


33. John Russell (1745-1806) British, 
“Lady Heathereton,’’ pastel mounted on can- 
vas, 31” xX 2435/4" 
Lady! 
Provenance: William Doyle Galleries 
Estimate: $7,000-8,000 


Absolutely exquisite 





34. BEN FOSTER (1852-1926) American, 
“Massachusetts Bay Village,'’ 16" X 20", signed on 
board 

Estimate: $4,200-4,400 


35. School of BARTOLOME ESTEBAN 
MURILLO (17th Century) Spanish, ‘‘/nfant 
Christ Child With The Lamb, ’’ 19" X 241" 
Provenance: Miss Burdett Coutts, Christie Man 
son & Woods, sale 28, May 4, 1922, Lot 110 
Estimate: $4,600-4,800 








36. GEORGE INNESS (1825-1894) 
American, ‘‘Stream Off The Passaic,’’ 14" X 
23", professionally relined, ae lightly. 
Provenance: Collection of H. P. Kidder, col- 
lection of Charles A. Kidder, Wunderly 
Bros. Fine Art Dealers of Pittsburgh. 
Exhibited Boston Arts Club, April 1879. 
Estimate $16,000-24,000 





37. WILLIAM ELLING GOLLINGS (187% 
1932) American, ‘‘Rope That Steer,”?17" X 2318", 
signed on board 

Estimate $4,200-6,200 


38. WILLIAM H. LITTLEFIELD (1902 
1969) American, ‘‘Climax,’’ or ‘‘Once And 
Always,”’ 20" X 24", on board, A pioneer of 
Abstract Expressionism in America, associat 
with such 10th Street artists as Pollock, Klein and 
Rothko, 75 exhibitions 1928-59. 

Provenance: Stone & Stone. 

Estimate: $3,200-3,400. 


39. EDWARD MORAN (1829-1901) 
American, ‘‘Storm Along The Coast, ’’ signed, 


14%4" x 21” 
Provenance: William Doyle Galleries. 
Estimate $3,300-3,500 





40. Manner of JOSEPH VERNET (171% 
1789) French, ‘‘Le Tempest,’’ 24" X 36”, signed; 
canvas remounted on board, surface cracking} 
however; still very attractive 

Estimate: $4,600-5,600 





American, ‘'Shipping Off Capri,’’ 14" x 22", 
on board, signed 
L Estimate $3,800-4,200 
it prem Bid 
We will ac t bid 
ed by the purchase 
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41. JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837) 
British, ‘‘River Stour Lock’? 13" X 16", oval 
on board, signed and inscribed on reverse 
Estimate: $34,000-54,000 


2. KARL STUHLMULLER (1858-1930) 
erman, ‘‘Return From The Grazelands,’'16'2" x 
|", signed and dated 1898 Munchen. 

stimate: $16,000-22,000 


3. Attributed to DAVID TENIERS THE 
OUNGER (1610-1690) Flemish, ‘‘Peasants 
moking Inside A Tavern, ’’23" X 32”. Minor paper 
inforcement of canvas. 


stimate $7 ,600-8,600 


4, WILLIAM TROST RICHARDS (1833- 
905) American, “Off The Rhode Island Coastline, ’’ 
2" x 25", watercolor with another watercolor, 
Quiet Before the Storm’’ on reverse. 

stimate $4,600-4,800 








45. DONALD P. GEROLA, ‘‘The 1983 
Sports Mural,’’ High Architectural Sand 
Relief, 6’ x 4', magnificent graphic design! 
Donald Gerola will be featured at the Wash- 
ington International Art Expo, Art 7 

Estimate: $3 ,500-4,500 


46. Spanish School (16th Century) ‘‘Muracle of 
the Loaves and Fishes,’’ 30" X 51", canvas 
remounted on panel . 

Provenance: Sotheby Parke Bernet 

Estimate: $3 ,000-4,000 


47. JEAN LEON GEROME (1824- 
1904) French, ‘‘Oasis’’, 17/2" xX 29%", 
signed 

Provenance: Frost and Sons 

Estimate: $30 ,000-40 ,000 


48. SYDNEY LAURENCE (1858-1940) 
American, ‘“‘Alaska Under The Full Moon,’’ 


18” X 241", signed 
Estimate: $16,000-18,000 





49. RUBENS SANTORO (1859-1942) Ital- 
ian, “The Bay Of Naples,’’ 18/2" * 12%”, water- 


color, signed. 
Estimate: $8,500-8,800 


50. GUSTAV PINNEO (1892-) American, 


“Central Park,’’ 15" X 12", signed Gauche 
Provenance: Stone & Stone. 

Exhibited: N.Y. Water Color Club. 
Estimate: $1,400-1,800 (See Lot #60) 








51. JEAN JACQUES HENNER (1829- 56. EDWARD VUILLARD (1868-1940) 
1905) French, ‘‘Femme de Profil Au Chalc French, ‘‘Roses Presented in Still Life,’’ 12" x 10”, 
Rouge,’ 15'2” X 12”, signed. signed 


Provenance: P. Briault of Paris; Fishel Adler Estimate: $6,800-7,800 
& Schwartz; reverse of canvas stamped P 
Briault. 


Estimate: $8,000-12,000 


57. EDWARD DUNCAN (1803-1882) 
British, ‘‘Regatta Off The Coast,’’ 13" x 22", 
signed. 

Estimate: $5,200-7,200 





52. WILLIAM H. LITTLEFIELD (1902- 
1969) American, ‘‘Winter Twilight,’’ 30" x 
26'k"”, on canvas, A Pioneer of Abstract Expres- 58. LUIGI CUGINI (20th Century) Italian- 
sionism in America, associated with such 10th American, ‘“‘Roman Villa’? 24" x 30", signed 
Street artists as Pollock, Klein and Rothko, 75 Provenance: Roman Forum Gallery. 

exhibitions 1928-1959. Estimate: $3,200-3,600 

Provenance: Stone & Stone 
Estimate: $3,200-3,400 59. FRITZ WAGNER (1896-1939) Ger- 
man, ‘‘A Bit Of Old Advise,’’ 40” xX 30", 
53. BRUCE CRANE (1857-1934) Amer- 


ican, ‘Indian Summer,’ 1412" X 27", signed, 


signed on panel 
Estimate: $9,000-11,000 





relined canvas 
Estimate: $3,800-4,200 60. GUSTAV PINNEO (1892-) American, 
“Rolling Hills,’’ 13" X 10'2", signed Gauche 
Provenance: Stone & Stone 

Exhibited: N.Y. Water Color Club 

Estimate: $1,400-1,800 (See Lot #50) 


54. JOSEPH BIEL (19th Century) German, 
“Shipping On The Baltic,’’ 11" X 15”, watercolor, 
signed. 

Estimate: $2,000-3,000 


55. HOVSEP PUSHMAN (20th Century) 
American, ‘‘The Good Old Days,’’ signed, 20” x 
25!k"”, see Waddington Sale of May 31, 1982, 
“Glorious Yesterday brought $8,266 

Estimate: $7,500-8,500 
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61. Schoolof ABRAHAM VAN STRY (1753- 
1826) Dutch, ‘‘Sazling Into An Inlet,’’28" x 36” 
Provenance: Henry Dupont, Winterthur, 
Sotheby Parke Bernet 

Estimate: $4,000-5,000 


62. WALTER JOSEPH PHILLIPS 
(1884-) American, ‘‘Satling Ship On Oyster 


Bay,’’ 20" x 30”, pastel, signed 
Estimate: $5,000-6,000 





63. Attributed to JEAN BAPTISTE COROT 
(1796-1875) French, ‘‘Old Servant Maid,’’ 12" x 
71h" 

Estimate: $4,400-4,800 


64. DWIGHT W. TRYON (1849-1925) 
“Nightfall In Brittany strong 
Daubigny influence, 26” x 32", signed, minor 
reinforcement of canvas 
Estimate: $4,600-4,800 


American, 


65. Attributed to PAOLO VERONESI 
(1528-1588) Italian, “The Musical Party 


241" x 20", aged Pristine canvas 
Estimate: $8,000-12,000 








Terms: All property is sold to the highest bidder without } 


every successful bidder w 


otherwise. Delivery and insurance expenses must be assure he 
References include: Dun and Bradstreet Inc., Midland Bar Fort Lee 


ith property sold as described. W ‘ rt 


66. Manner of FRANCOIS BOUCHER 
(1703-1770) French, ‘“‘Cupids,’’ 27" x 52”, 
canvas remounted on masonite 


Estimate: $4,200-4,800 


67. WALTER JOSEPH PHILLIPS 
(1884-) American, ‘“‘Rushing Stream In The 
Yoho Valley,’’ 14” 28", pastel, signed 
Estimate: $3,600-3,800 


68. SchoolofSALVADOR ROSA (1615- 


1673) Italian, ‘‘A Harbour Scene, ’’ 30" « 40” 
Provenance: Christie, Manson & Woods 
Estimate: $4,400-4,600 





69. KARL SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF (1884-) 
German, ‘‘The Lamentation,’ 14" X 18", signed 
Estimate: $14,000-24,000 


70. JULES-ABEL FAIVRE (1867-1945) 


French Off The African Coast,’’ 15'k" x 18", 
signed 

Provenance: Christie, Manson & Woods 
Estimate: $3,100-3,300 


purchaser 


71. JOHN WILSON CARMICHAEL 
(1800-1868) British, “‘Cumberland In Spring, ”’ 
24” x 32”, signed with initials, canvas 
remounted on masonite 
Estimate: $6,800-8,800 





72. H. CROWTHER (19th-20th Century) 
American, ‘‘Cash Boots,’’ 20" X 27”, signed, 
cloth reinforcement of canvas 

Estimate: $5,200-5,600 


73. OSKAR KOKOSCHKA (1886-) Aus- 
trian, “‘Reclining Female In Springtime, ’’ 22” X 27", 


signed with initials as usual 
Estimate: $8,000-9,000 


74. MARIE FRANCOIS GIRARD 
(1838-1921) French, ‘‘La Plage De Trouville,’ 
1342" X 17%", signed, strong Dufy and 


Utrillo influences 

Provenance: Stanley Zevits, The Colgate 
Collection 

Estimate: $24,000-34,000 





75. SchoolofABRAHAM VAN STRY (1753- 
1826) Dutch, ‘‘The Young Merchant At Dawn, ’’ 42" 
x 36”, with minor cloth reinforcement 


Provenance Henry Dupont, Winterthur, 
Sotheby Parke Bernet 
Estimate: $4,000-5,000 





76. CHARLES COBELLE (1902-) French, 
“Rockefeller Center, ’’ studied under Marc Chagall 
& Raoul Dufy, executed murals for Neiman- 
Marcus and The Hartford Athenaeum, 24” X 
30”, signed 

Provenance: from the Collection of Carl Waring. 
Estimate: $1,600-2,200 


77. Style of SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY 
(1753-1839) English, ‘‘Self Portrait,’’ 20%" * 
16!" 
Estimate: $3,800-4,200 

78. PETER VON BEMMEL (17th Gen- 


tury) Dutch, ‘‘Landscape At Sunset,’ 24%" X 
31”, signed 


Provenance: Sotheby Parke Bernet 
Estimate: $6,000-7,000 
See Lot 11 for ‘*Landscape At Dawn”’ pair 





79. After ELIZABETH LOUISE VIGEE- 
LEBRUN, ‘‘Self Portrait,’’ 3834" x 3112") 
appears to be an apre of the Vigee-Lebrun exhib> 
ited at the Uffizi in Florence. A nice decorator 
piece! 

Provenance: Sotheby Parke Bernet. 

Estimate: $3,400-3,800 


80. Pennsylvania Primitive, ‘Portrait ofa Young 
Girl With Fruit anda Yellow Canary,’ 122" x OV", 
on wood board, slight cracking. 

Estimate: $2,000-3,000 
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81. FREDERICK MORGAN (1856- 
1927) British, ‘‘Children On The Seashore,’ 29" 
X 20'2", signed. 

| Provenance: Christie, Manson & Woods, 
| December 5th-1927, Lot 57, the Scott Collec- 
tion, William and Barbara Harris, 
Ravenswood Farm 
Estimate: $10,000-12,000 


82. FRANK H. MOSER (1886-) American, 
“Winter At Hastings On The Hudson,’’ 20" x 24", 
signed, plus (4) other oils and watercolors with 
Hudson scenes 

Provenance: Stone and Stone, listed in Mallett’s 
Estimate: $2,000-2,400 


83. LOUIS M. EILSHEMIUS (1864-1942) 
American, ‘‘Village In The Delaware Water Gap,”’ 
18" x 21”, on canvas board, signed 

Estimate: $3,200-3,400 


84. FREDERICK J. WAUGH (1861-1940) 
American, “‘Waves Breaking Off Provincetown, ’’ 20" 
x 24", signed, slightly impasto 

Estimate: $4,400-5,400 


85. EGON SCHIELE (1890-1918) Aus- 
trian, “‘Roses For The Bavarian Girl,’? 2112" x 


21", octagonal, signed 
Provenance: Harry Steinfeld. 
Estimate: $24 ,000-44 ,000 





82 


86. LUIGI CUGINI (Italian-American) ‘‘The 
Appian Way,’’ 20" x 24", signed 

Provenance: Roman Forum,Gallery 

Estimate: $3,200-3,400 7 


87. JEAN DUFY (1888-1964) French, 
“Marina Near Deauville,’’ 16" * 20”, signed 
Estimate: $3,800-4,400 


88. HENRI MATISSE (1869-1954) 
French, ‘‘Nature Morte Cacit,’’ 20" x 15”, 
signed. 

Provenance: Librairies Flammarion, Gale- 
ries De L’Odeon, sold with a copy of the 
Flammarion receipt 

Estimate: $14,000-24,000 





89. CHARLES COBELLE (1902-) French, 
“The Moulin Rouge, Paris,’’ 23" xX 36", signed, 
studied under Marc Chagall and Raoul Dufy, 
executed murals for Neiman-Marcus and The 
Hartford Athenaeum. 

Provenance: from the collection of Carl Waring. 
Estimate: $1,600-2,200 


90. MOISE KISLING (1891-1953) 


French, ‘‘The Circus,’’ Gouache on paper, 


15” x 21”, signed in pencil 
Estimate: $10,000-12,000 
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91. JOHN LA FARGE (1835-1910) Ameri- 
can, ‘Mystical Flute Player In The Garden Of Youth,’’ 
27" x 34”, signed 

Estimate: $8,000-9 ,000 


92. JOHN J. ENNEKING (1841-1916) 


American, ‘‘Sunset,’’ 12” X 1714", signed, 


slightly impasto 
Estimate: $3,600-3,800 





93. FRANK H. MOSER (1886-) American, 
‘Paradise,’ 15" * 20'%2", signed, watercolor, plus 
(4) other oils and watercolors with Hudson scenes 
Provenance: Stone & Stone, listed in Mallett’s 
Estimate: $2,200-2,400 


94. HOMER DODGE MARTIN (1836- 
1897) American, ‘‘The Upper Hudson River, ’’ 20" 
x 30”, signed and dated 1879. 

Estimate: $3,800-4,200 


95. GUY WIGGINS (1883-1962) American, 
“Sailboats Off Nantucket, July 1924,”7 15" * 25/2", 
signed 

Estimate $5,400-5,800 


96. THOMAS PINCUS (19th Century) 
American, ‘‘New England Landscape. ’’ 
Estimate: $2,200-2,400 


97. DEAN CORNWELL (1892-1960) 
American, ‘‘Kentucky Squash,’ 16" * 20”, on 
canvas board, signed 

Estimate: $6,400-8,400 





98. CARL CHRISTIAN BRENNER (1838- 
1888) American, ‘‘Lady of the Olympian Forest,’” 
Washington State, 1944” X 231", signed 
Provenance: Franklin Blake Collection of Corn- 
ing, N.Y 

Estimate: $2,750-3,750 

99. EDITH SOMERVILLE, British, ‘‘The 
English Channel At Sunnse,’’ 29" x 44", signed 
Estimate: $3,500-4,500 


100. Manner of PHILIPS WOUVER- 
MAN (1619-1668) Dutch, ‘‘A Hunting 
Party,’’ 272" 23", cloth reinforcement of 


canvas 
Provenance: Christie, Manson & Woods 
Estimate: $4,000-5,000 








Terms: All property is sold to the highest bidder without premiums. Bids must be received within (4) weeks subsequent to publication. Certificates stating provenance are supplied to 
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“MY WHOLE LIFE has been visual, and 
my stimulation is primarily visual,” 
declares Bruce Gregga, the Chicago- 
based cosmopolite whose décor often 
seems to suggest a photographer's 
discriminating vision. Mr. Gregga’s 
selective eye is typically focused on a 
circumspect approach to elegance. 
Self-taught in his profession, Bruce 
Gregga has shaped his tastes largely 
through visual explorations since he 
commenced his independent practice 
of interior design a decade ago. 


Distilling a Style 

“Tm a ‘going-out’ person,” he says. 
“T like dining out because in restau- 
rants you can see and hear so much. 
The conversation, the fashions, stim- 
ulate me. I like to taste it all. I drink 
in the ‘streetscape’ wherever I am. 
When I walk down the street in Paris 
or London, I scan, ricocheting from 
one thing to another.” At home the 
process continues. His bedside table 
is piled high with picture books: 
Chinoiserie, The Chateaux of France, 
The Great Houses of Britain, Pavlosk, 
Versailles. Bruce Gregga seemingly 
never stops absorbing images. 

Out of these impressions he has 
distilled a disciplined style of his 
own. Often, elaborate pieces—a Louis 
XV commode, an eighteenth-century 
coromandel screen—and opulent 
fabrics—satin and velvet—appear in 
spare settings. A richly tasseled silk- 
covered sofa may rest on a bare 
bleached-wood floor. A Rococo gilded 
console may appear vis-a-vis the sim- 
plest of linen slipcovered chairs. Ele- 
gance and simplicity are melded. 

“I love seeing traditional against 
modern—modern furniture in pe- 
riod rooms, modern art with period 
furniture, period pieces in modern 
shells,” he says. 
of this sort of drama when I was just 
starting out, doing set: 
rapher Victor Skrebn 


learned the power 


for photog- 
1 Chicago 
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The World of Bruce Gregga 





Noted for the “mood-making” qualities of 
his rooms, Chicago interior designer Bruce 
Gregga relies on “one constant in the creation 
of this intangible called ‘mood’—quality it- 
self,” to infuse his settings with visual drama. 





In a Chicago home, Mr. Gregga creates an in- 
formal air among art and antique objects. 
ABOVE: A marble mantel in the bedroom is en- 
livened by drawings and memorabilia “placed 
in a seemingly random way to evoke casual 
intimacy.” BELOW: A Ghiordes rug in the din- 
ing room lends warmth to sleek black walls. 





The studio was a pure white shell, 
and we furnished it mostly with com- 
patible modern furnishings. But one 
day I found a pair of pale green 
Regency cabinets I couldn’t resist. I 
tried them in the studio. The splendid 
way the space and the cabinets set 
each other off gave me my cue. 

“It wasn’t long after this that I had 
the opportunity to visit the country 
house of the late interior designer 
Roslyn Rosier. I walked into one of 
the most beautiful rooms I’ve ever 
seen. There was a handmade rag rug 
on a plank floor, cotton damask on 
the walls, a semicircle of six lounge 
chairs in front of the fireplace, with a 
footstool and a small table for each 
chair. The room was a blend of beau- 
tiful things—English, French, Ameri- 
can—and an ideal setting for good 
conversation,” he says. 


Recalling the Past 

That particular image continued to 
haunt Bruce Gregga. It resurfaced 
many years later when he designed 
the living room of his Los Angeles 
home (Architectural Digest, May 1980) 
with a circle of six identical lounge 
chairs around a central table. It was 
here, too, in his hillside house, that 
the Gregga style was further honed. 
The airy pavilion he made of the 
house, the sense of spaciousness in a _ 
relatively small area, and the pol- 
ished simplicity of the whole, were 
drawn out of a special appreciation of 
the English Regency period. “It is my 
favorite period now,” he says. “I love 
the mood, the classical influences and 
the selective detail—that refined ap- 
proach to simplicity.” Lately, he has 
been studying at the source—visiting 
homes of the Regency period in the 
English countryside, and the related 
Georgian houses of Ireland. 

Above and beyond the specifics of 
period, it is a certain mood-making 
quality, evident in the Los Angeles 
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The splendor of the renaissance inspires 
the fine art 
of privileged hospitality. 


See EXCELSIOR 





Illustration from Cigahotels archives. 


HOTEL EXCELSIOR 
FLORENCE 





Classic traditions 
Modern efficiency 


Contact your Travel Agent, or CIGAHOTELS, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10151. Tel. 1-800-221-2340, 212-935-9540. 





“Executive” in stainless steel 


) custom designed pool tables and game tables. Contemporary, 
ctions on display in our showroom. Custom finishes available, 
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THE MARE AND HER FOAL 


Depending and providing, lovingly captured 
by Kaiser Porcelain. 11'' high, including base. 
At fine gift and jewelry stores. 
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West Germany 
Since 1872 





Distributed exclusively by Ebeling & Reuss °1041 West Valley Road*Box 189 A * Devon, PA 19333 
Importers of Fine China, Glassware, and Giftware since 1886. 
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The World of Bruce Gregga 
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Top: Pairing the angular shapes of a Bauer 
painting with “the curves and softness” of an 
Italian console, Mr. Gregga creates an intrigu- 
ing focal point in a client’s dining room. 
ABOVE: A coromandel screen adds height and 
scale to achieve “spaciousness in a small area.” 





home and others, that seems to be 
the characteristic Gregga touch. “I re- 
cently did a house in New York that is 
totally modern,” the designer notes, 
“yet the owners came to me after 
seeing a Florida house I did that was 
mostly period décor. They responded 
to the mood of the home. 

“I love to work with people who 
can give direction, who know what's 
right for them,” he continues. “Then 
you have something to work toward. 
Tough people never bother me. I’d 
rather work with a hard-headed busi- 
nessman than a person who doesn’t 
know his own mind. 

“T believe that one constant quality 
in the creation of this intangible 
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The bold beauty of aniline-treated Asian Buffalo hide. Extraordinarily supple to the touch. Soft feather 
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BAUME & MERCIER’S 
ATLANTIS 
HAS SURFACED 
AT TIFFANY 


Discover Atlantis in elegant matching watches for men and women. 
Quartz-accuracy in 14K gold ultra-slim case—water-resistant to 99 
feet. His Atlantis is also available with 14K gold integral bracelet. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


NEW YORK FIFTH AVE. & 57th ST. 
ATLANTA « CHICAGO + DALLAS : HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO « BEVERLY HILLS  - 


Nationwide toll-free, 800-526-0649 - New Jersey toll-free, 800-452-9146 
Add any sales tax - American Express + Diners Club» MasterCard + Visa 












George II walnut secretary with 
faded gilt trim. England, 1725. 
Height: 87'’; Width: 4014"’; 
Depth: 2314’’. 


Manheim G: eries 


New Orleans 


409 Royal St., New Orleans 
R 504-568-1901 
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The World of Bruce Gregga 
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In Bruce Gregga’s living room, a drawing by 
Ernst Ludwig Kirchner and an Andre Lhote 
watercolor are placed to blend harmonious- 
ly with some of his favorite porcelain pieces. 





called ‘mood’ is quality itself,” Mr 
Gregga declares. “Quality that lasts, 
the very feel of it—that’s so impor- 
tant. I love touching beautifully 
designed door handles, arranging 
porcelains, working with nineteenth- 
century needlepoint upholstery.” 

In art, too, Mr. Gregga prefers to 
tour the past. The early twentieth 
century is about as far forward as he 
cares to explore personally—Kan- 
dinsky and van Dongen are special 
favorites—although many of his cli- 
ents enjoy assembling important con- 
temporary art collections. 

Now, with commissions on both 
coasts and in between, Bruce Gregga 
finds that a cross-cultural quality has 
entered his work. “People come to me 
in California for a fresh viewpoint, 
and I, in turn, take California influ- 
ences back to the Midwest—the scale, 
especially. I recently decorated a 
house in Chicago with a sofa nine feet 
long and five feet deep, flanked by 
twelve-foot coromandel screens.” 





Between cross-country trips, the 
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The World of Bruce Gregga 
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designer moved his Chicago resi- 


KRUPS has estab- dence from a glass and steel Mies van 
raid new standards der. Rohe tower—where he elimi- 
oF excetionce nated walls to provide a sixty-foot 
superior quality and 

outstanding design. _ Stretch of space—to a turn-of-the-cen- 
KRUPS “Deep tury masonry building with an 
Brewed” coffee is Adam plaster ceiling that has become 


consistently rich, 
robust and delight- 
fully aromatic. 


the focus of his new interior décor. 
Into the new home went his still- 
growing collection of porcelains— 
Chinese Export, Dutch and English 
blue and white, nineteenth-century 








Combining modern artworks with traditional 
paneling ina client’s library, Bruce Gregga de- 
signed leather club chairs with “smooth, simple 
lines to complement all elements in the room.” 





creamware. “But,” he says, “I would 
rather collect houses. I would like to 
have an apartment in New York on 
Fifth Avenue, across from the Frick, 
on a floor just skimming the trees. 
And then an apartment in London, in 
Belgravia. A house in Provence, too— 
or, if I couldn’t have a house, I’d just 
keep staying at the Hotel du Cap in 
Antibes and walk down to the sea. 
Maybe a house in Santa Barbara, too, 
while we're dreaming! 

“But of course there’s always an- 
other house,” Bruce Gregga con- 
tinues. “I don’t feel sentimental about 
houses. What I do feel sentimental 
about are the achievements that have 
gone into them. It’s people, the peo- 
ple I design for, that matter so much. 
That’s my world and that’s my busi- 
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GEORGE W. N, INC, 
121 E. 24 St. NY. 212) 674-2130 ness—making something happen, 


Vivian Watson, [ shears & Window, Denver/San Francisco then going on to something else.” 0 
—Lois Wagner Green 











At leading stores and interior designers. Write for free brochure, or send $3 for 72-page (or-1e- Lele Tale] ae ot your nearest dealer, Brown Jordan, Dept. Be kk 








Introducing 
Quantum. . 
amigo 

Brown Jordan. 


An exciting new design concept 
available in three different seating 
modes: mesh, cushion or strap. 
Handcrafted extra-wide oval 
aluminum frame. Exceptionally 
strong, remarkably light and pro- 
tected by our exclusive UltraFuse” 
finish. QUANTUM... .the max- 
imum in design, comfort and 

- quality. To be admired... .and 


used. For years. 
Brown Jordan. 


5688, El Monte, CA 91734 
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“No pain,nogain” 
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To unlock your body's potential, we proudly 
offer Soloflex. Twenty-four traditional iron pumping 
\ exercises, each correct in form and balance. All ona 
| simple machine that fits in a corner of your home. 
For a free Soloflex brochure, call anytime 


1-800-453-9000. BODY BY 
SOLOFLEX’ 


SOLOFLEX,’ HILLSBORO, OREGON 97123 
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CARPET MILLS. INC. 


850 Arthur Avenue 
Elk Grove Village, IL 
60007 (312) 593-0555 
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W hen all is said. 
and done, 
a shoe is 
meant for 
walking. 


Lands’ End 


never — 
forgets it. 


n our approach to the shoe mar- 
ket, Lands’ End concluded that 
you are already well served by 

the “high tech” footwear available 
to people who walk, jog, or run 
for their health. 

Where we can—and do— 
make a typical Lands’ End contri- 
bution is in providing exceptional 
values in shoes that are comfort- 
able, look good and wear well. 

Even if you’re not athletic, 
you spend 6,202 hours a year in 
your shoes, and half of that time 
you're walking. So there are three 
things your shoes should do for 
you, and Lands’ End concentrates 
on them. 


Our watchwords: 
comfort, fit, durability. 
To make sure your shoes wear 
well, Lands’ End uses Vibram, not 
leather, in the soles. Vibram is a 
synthetic composite developed by 
an Italian mountaineer, who 
selected it because it provides 
extremely good traction, along 
with light weight and durability. 
Vibram soles outlast leather, and 
do not soften or rot in wet 
weather. 
The leathers selected for the 
uppers of Lands’ End shoes are 


light in weight, yet durable too, 
and should reduce complaints of 
tiring that come from wearing too 
heavy a shoe. 

Finally—and perhaps most 
important—Lands’ End shoes fit. 
We make sure of that because— 
while we offer no less than 8 dif- 
ferent styles, all are shaped on a 
common last. (A last being the 
form around which a shoemaker 
builds a shoe.) This commitment 
to a common last means that 
whatever Lands’ End style you 
order,.a size 10 is a size 10 is a size 
10. This is by no means always 
true elsewhere. 


The Lands’ End difference. 
Our approach to the shoe market 
is typical of the Lands’ End 
approach to everything we sell— 
from shoes to shirts to sweaters to 
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We don’t ask, “What can we 
do to make it cheaper?” We say, 
“What can we do to make it bet- 
ter?” A direct question—the kind 
we believe in getting answers to at 
Lands’ End, Direct Merchants. 
Our unconditional guarantee is 
direct, too: 

“If you are not completely satis- 
fied with any item you buy from 
us, at any time during your use 
of it, return it and we will refund 
your full purchase price.” 

Millions of people like the way we 
do business. Why not join them? 
Send for a free catalog with the 
coupon below or dial our toll-free 
number: 800-356-4444. We 
answer, personally, 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. 


a ce a eS le a a ae al rd 


q (S| Please send free catalog. 
Lands’ End Dept. |-14 
Dodgeville, WI. 53533 


Zip 
Or call Toll-free: 


800-356-4444 


(Except Alaska and Hawaii call 608-935-2788) 
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David Mlinaric — The Designer’s Choices 


KNOWN FOR his gentle art of persuad- 
ing the stately homes of England back 
to life, David Mlinaric makes what’s 
old look new, and what’s new look 
old, and generally lets in fresh air 
without stirring up a tempest. He 
usually leaves faded colors just as 
they are, for his is that special English 
affinity for the old and cherished. 
Fine architecture is his province. 





DERRY MOORE 


At his manor in Suffolk, Mr. Mlinaric ar- 
ranges objects at a window to take advantage 
of the natural light. A favorite piece is a 
basket bought on holiday in Brittany. Filled 
with dried flowers, it confirms the designer’s 
impression that “fancy shops are not the 
only places to find appealing accessories.” 


He is decorator to the National Trust, 
that guardian of so many of Britain’s 
most beautiful houses and gardens, 
and his private clients also tend to be 
blessed with inherited treasures. He 
works as a scholar, finding out what 
would have been and should have 
been there originally; he works as a 
man who genuinely loves everything 


to do with these houses—every archi- 


tectural refinement and every vener- 
able tree in the garde: 

In that context, the | yn he 
gives objects is underst: 4 


place them right down at 

of the list of priorities,” he 
other contexts, too—a cottage, a 
fice, a restaurant—architecture c 
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DERRY MOORE 





To London interior designer David Mlinaric, 
objects should be in tune with their decora- 
tive surroundings. “I place them right down 
at the bottom of the list of priorities,” he says. 
“They can dress things up a bit, but they can’t 
hide bad proportions and weak planning.” 





first. His guiding rule is that all parts 
must relate to the whole and to each 
other simultaneously. “I feel that ob- 
jects relate to interior design in the 
same way applied ornament relates 
to architecture. They can dress things 
up a bit, but they can’t cover up bad 
proportions and weak planning. 
Great works of art would obviously 
have a different status, but still, I have 
never designed a room around any 
one object. Most of the people I work 
for already have family collections of 
furniture and paintings. Somehow all 
these just fit into a room.” 

The process of fitting things in 
doesn’t mean making a dramatic ges- 
ture, but simply putting accessories 
where they can be seen effectively 
and used, if possible. As far as light- 
ing is concerned, his aim is to put ob- 
jects out of the gloom and, whenever 
he can, into the daylight. At Thorpe 
Hall 
house in Suffolk, a huge carving is 


his own Elizabethan manor 


placed where light from a side win- 
dow can illuminate the surface. Deep 
vindow ledges have become bright 
perches for favorite objects. “It is al- 


most always more interesting to dif- 


~ spotlights,” he observes. “Curtains 


DERRY MOORE 













fuse or adjust daylight than to use 


blinds, or screens mold the light. 
Candles can be wonderful; so can or- 
dinary lamps with shades, on tables, 
but on the whole I do find tha 
daylight is always bound to be better 
than artificial light. 

“At home, things should be seen 
and touched. I don’t like to put objects 


Faded paint and curious gadgetry make this 
model of a thresher amenable to the informal 
spirit of the designer’s country home. “It was 
probably a salesman’s sample, used to attract 
orders at agricultural fairs.” From Westenholz 
Antiques in London, it exemplifies Mr. 
Mlinaric’s interest in working miniatures. 


away unless they are of great value— 
then, obviously, I must, but it seemsa 
mistake to set them apart.” He once 
designed some showcases for a collec- 
tion of pre-Columbian pottery, but 
never felt they came off very well. 
Arranging some pewter spoons in a 
fan shape on the back of a recess, he 
thought, came off rather better, but 
he would prefer to avoid stiff ar- 
rangements altogether. “It’s a matter — 
of placing things with an eye to bal-— 
ance and order. If an object is very 
good, it should be given a little clarity : 
and seen on its own. Cheap things” 
can be massed. I don’t do ‘table-— 
scapes,’ as many decorators do. It’s 

more a question of just shoving— 





continued on page 234 
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THE JAGUAR XS. 

A CAR BUILT TO PROVE THAT 
~LUXURYAND PERFORMANCE 
ARE NOT MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE. 
















he Jaguar XJ-S is a car 

built in the belief that 
performance need not suf- 
fer at the expense of luxury. 
Beneath its sweeping 
exterior is an awesome 
12 cylinder fuel injected 
aluminum engine, making 
the XJ-S the most powerful 
Flalomye) alk ya(e-} ¢-16musle) co]lcer-16 
Jaguar has ever built. 
According to Town & 
Country, it ”... makes most 
other Grand Tourers look 
positively anemic.” 
To match the formidable 
Capabilities of its engine, 
the 1983 XJ-S has precise 
rack and pinion power 
steering, four wheel inde- 
pendent suspension, and 
authoritative power disc 
brakes on all four wheels. 
Inside, the driver is sur- 
ice) [ale [=e o)Yant0] ©) °)(-mar-lale) 
fitted leather and burled 
elm veneer. Electric con- 
veniences such as power 
windows, door locks, and 
mirrors; self adjusting air 
‘ao}arolia(e)aliale W-lalemalr-14al¢B 
adv] kY-mee)a} ace) m-1alem-18) 
AM/FM stereophonic radio 
with signal scanning tuner 
and Dolby® cassette player 
are standard. 
Also standard is the best 
warranty Jaguar has ever 
offered. For two years or 
36,000 miles, whichever 
comes first, Jaguar will re- 
pair or replace any part 
which proves defective. 
The Pirelli tires are covered 
by the manufacturer's 
warranty. Ask your dealer 
for details on this limited 
warranty. For the name of 
the Jaguar dealer nearest 
you, Call toll-free: 
(800) 447-4700, or, in 
Illinois, -(800) 322-4400. 
JAGUAR, Leonia, NJ 07605 


JAGUAR XS. 











Distinctive Ceramic Tiles 
Handpainted, Handcrafted Ceramic Tiles From Our 
COUN \Vem ialCounrels(oyetelR@xe)| (celteyan 





To receive our 28 page Color Brochure send $5.00 to our nearest distributor 
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ARIZONA 

Facings Of America 
4121 North 27th Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85001 
1-602-955-9217 
ARKANSAS 
Epperson, Inc. 

2228 Cantrell 

Litthe Rock, AK 72202 
1-501-375-9978 


CALIFORNIA 
International Bath & Tile 
4646 Convoy Street 

San Diego, CA 92111 
1-619-268-3723 

Tile Craft 

438 Francisco Blvd. 

San Rafael, CA 94901 
1-415-456-0282 
COLORADO 

Designers Tile Gallery 
1903 Market Street 
Denver, CO 80202 
1-305-292-2100 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
Ademas 

721 8th Street, SE 
Washington, D.C, 20003 
1-202-546-6400 





FLORIDA 
Watson Distributing, Inc. 
958 Orange Ave... 

Winter Park, FL 32789 
1-305.644-9616 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville Tile Distributors 
206 Bast Whitney 

Louisville, KY 40214 
1-502-367-6475." 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Statements, Ine. 

298 Washington Street 
Wellesley, MA 02181 
1-617-235-3420 
een 
Virginia Tile Comp 
Design Center , 
1700 Stutz, Suite 
Troy, MI 4808 
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MINNESOTA 
Fantasia Showroom 
6215 W. 36th. Strect 


_ Minneapolis, MN 55416 


1-612-929-1377 


‘ OKLAHOMA 


Monarch Tile Sales, Inc. 


33 N.F. 29th Street 
“Oklahoma City, OK 73105 


"RAN5-S25-0547 


Old World Interiors 
5014 So. 79th Ave. 
Tulsa, OK 74145 


1-918-664-6900 MJ 


OREGON 
United Tile 
3455 S.E. 17th Street 


Portland, OR 97242 a SS 


1-503-231-4959 








TEXAS 
Antique Floors 


1025 N. Stemmons Fwy. #500 


Dallas, TX 75207 
1-214-651-0611 
French-Brown Floors 
7007 Greenville Ave. 
Dallas, TX 75231 
1-214-363-4341 


Inside Out 

Loop 250 East 
Midland, TX 79703 
1-915-684-7391 


Travis Tile 

3811 Airport Blvd. 
Austin, TX 78767 
1-512-478-8705 
UTAH 

Ceramic Designs 
540 West, 3615 South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84115 
1-801-261-3515 
WASHINGTON 
United Tile 

P.O. Box 58204 
Seattle, WA 98188 
1-206-251-5290 





WISCONSIN 

Child Crest 

6045 North 55th Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53218 
1-414-462-9770 


Walker & Zanger 

2960 Airway Ave., Space 5-104 
Costa Mesa, CA 96266 
1-714-546-3571 


Walker & Zanger 
1832S. Brand Blvd 
Glendale, CA 91204 
1-213-245-6927 
Walker & Zanger 
8914 Beverly Blvd 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 
1-213-278-8664 
Walker & Zanger 
11500 S. Main, Suite #124 
Houston, TX 77025 
1-713-664-8811 





1. Sung Dynasty Martavan Chinese Pottery Urn. 28” high 
2. Ming Dynasty Dragon Martavan Chinese Pottery Urn. 27” high 
3. Sung Dynasty Martavan Chinese Pottery Urn. 29” high 
4. 15th Century Sandstone Head of Buddha from Laos. 10” high 
One of several Buddha Heads always in stock 


@ ACCENTS ON ASIA 


Sacred Temple Art © Life Size Sculpture ¢ Fine Porcelains ¢ Urns 
Most Unusual Store of its kind. Wholesale-Retail. Circle #90 for brochure 


2263 Union Street San Francisco, California (415) 563-1955 
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1. Japanese Palace Court 
Cloisonne Vase. Meiji Period 
37” tall. 2. Cloisonne Vase by 
Hiashi. 1810, 18” tall. 3. Large 

Sterling Tea Pot part of 5 Piece Set 

by Schofield. Circa 1870, 12” tall 

4. French Silver Cafe Ay Lait with 
Heavy Detailed Embossing. Early 18th 
Century, 6 ” tall 


























Colby Antiques of San Clemente 510 N. Camino Real 
San Clemente, California 92672 (714) 494-5130 
Circle #1 for brochure 






4 SAN JUAN BAUTISTA Maine 
bas poe YARMOUTH 
( ‘C) B Y Aig rms , W. M. Schwind Jr. Antiques 
: , wk os - 4 17 East Main St. (207) 846-9458 Y 
: a 2 | 18th and 19th century = 
N 43 I U E S ah _ antiques purchased = 
O if | gi 
England furniture 
American and Euro- 


directly from old 
ia REDONDO BEACH Litlian Johnson Antiques 405 Third St pean accessories: 






Maine homes. Formal 
and country New 








Ph (408) 623-4381 Hrs 10-5, cl M ara, EEE 

AGUNA BEACH Japanese Antiques Mukashlya Haviland matching service specialist with over See eR iiee one 
orts — Far East Fine Arts 1700 South Catalina Zip 90277 4,000 patterns in stock. Write today for free trade items. Paintings 
P.O. Box 11 Palos Verdes Estates 90274 9 

t Hwy. Zip 92651 Ph (213) 540-5335 Hrs 12-5:30, cl Su. M.T brochure telling how you can be on our want list and prints. All dis- 
6505 Hrs. 9:30-5:30, cl Sun Serious antiques for pl eerie eas = for your pattern and missing pieces. We buy and played for sale in a 








Rin, ivory, lacquer, netsukes, snuff ous collector. Specializing in | sell. Circle #21 for brochure Federal period resi- 
izes. Since 1937 one of the finest Samurai swords and fittings, dence. Courtesy to the 
‘ollections. Also in Palm Springs armour, lacquer, inro, wood: ; trade. Circle #88 for 
F brochure block prints and fine cloi- CHICAGO S brochure 

sonne. Also, scrolls, screens, Wisconsin 


sculpture and fine porcelain 
Write for new California ad- 
dress. In Tokyo: 1-14-32-210 
Jingumae Shibuya-ku. Circle 
#7 for brochure 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Antique Fair 
1700 16th Street at Showplace Square South 
Ph (415) 863- 3914 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Su 

= One of the West's leading 
trade sources specializing in 
quality Country French Anti- 
ques. Always a large selec- 
tion of fine armoires, bon- 
netieres and tables. Only 
through your dealer, de 
signer, or archit@ct. Circle 
#28 for brochure 


NORTH LAKE 


Carrousel Midwest Box 308 

Ph (414) 966-6399 Zip 53064 

The nation's leading specialist in antique car- 
rousel horses and animals. Always an exciting 
collection of outstanding Been HEE 
of this proud art of the p> — 
wood carver. Send for Bx 
illustrated catalog withhy « 
photographs, prices and 
descriptions. Circle #87 
for the catalog 


LARGEST 


ANTIQUE DEALER 


featuring 
FURNITURE 
French English & Continental 
ORIENTAL ART 

Large & varied selection 
BRONZES PAINTINGS 
CHANDELIERS SILVER 
PORCELAIN CLOCKS 
ART GLASS BRIC-A-BRAC 
DOUGHTY & BOEHM BIRDS 

& much, much more all at 


Dorrose 
Galleries 


751 N. WELLS®312/337-4052 
Monday - Saturday 10 to5 


We are interested in purchasing 
worthwhile ART of all periods 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 

VISA & MASTER CHARGE 




















































ok me gon | 


Just send me this coupon and | will register you with any of [ 
the following Antique Dealers. Circle the items you want and 
include $1 for handling and | will do the rest. | will process your 
requests and forward them to the companies you indicate 


Dear Tad: 

Enclosed you will find $ .______-__ which includes the $1 
for handling as well as any costs requested. My check is 
made payable to Tad Gilmore 






tury Haung-hua Li Scholar's Cap 
air. Ming Dynasty. From Warren 
brts. Circle #30 for brochure 


PALO ALTO 


inikov Russian Icons 
61 Zip 94302 
B-0469 By appointment only 
Ns 15th-19-th C. . 

ion of subjects § 
wide represent- 
pns with ornate 
el and filigree 
ections of mu- 


We offer an outstanding inventory of 
beautifully restored slot machines in 
perfect working condition. Legal as 
collectables, these bandits of Yester- 
year have proven to be a terrific invest- 
ment an investment you and your 
friends can really enjoy. We sell and 
ship worldwide. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Call or write today. 








1.Free 2.$10 4.$25 6.36 7. $2 10. $2 
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things together.” He has done that 
effectively on a stone-tiled surface in 
his house in the country. Here, rough 
everyday objects from the nineteenth 
century—a slop bowl, an ink bottle 
he dug up in the vegetable garden— 
are all set in a mass. “They can look as 
well in disarray as when arranged,” 
the designer declares. 

Mr. Mlinaric feels there are key 
things that make an object good. 
Shape or outline is important; even 
more important is what he calls 
“truth to materials.” By that he means 
the quality of the material must be 
emphasized by what is done to it. If 
made of wool, it must be woolly; if 
made of wood, it must be crisply 
carved. He says, “I have a Stone Age 
ax head that seems the epitome of 
a good stone object—smooth, well 
adapted to its function—because it is 
sharp and heavy. Being true to pur- 
pose matters, too. If something is 
meant to work, it must work well.” 

All of these factors override date 
and monetary value. “Some incredi- 
bly nice things don’t cost much,” the 
designer says. “I was in America last 
summer, and the unsophisticated 
pieces impressed me as absolutely 
wonderful: Shaker architecture and 
brick pavements; the boot scraper 





Deceptively simple garden furniture makes 

tural forms. “In design, everything should be 
ings outdoors are just as important as peric 
styles, they can be ordered from Chatsw 
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(culated allusions to 18th-century architec- 
ated,” Mr. Mlinaric says. “Period furnish- 
furnishings within.” Available in many 


David Mlinaric— The Designer’s Choices 
continued from page 230 


PRUDENCE CUMING 


Made by David Mlinaric’s daughter Jessica at 
the age of six, a ceramic bear is modeled after 
one of the most cuddlesome of childhood 
toys. “For me, it really captures the essence of 
bear,” the designer observes. “It has the well- 
rounded tummy and is solid and lovable.” 


and the gate at Robert E. Lee’s home, 
Stratford Hall, in Virginia. Fancy 
shops are not the only place to find 
appealing accessories.” 

David Mlinaric doesn’t fuss over 
his objects. He may occasionally 
move something from one place to 
another, but never moves things be- 
tween the country and London, and 
doesn’t sell in order to buy better. “I 
don’t get rid of things,” he says. 


PRUDENCE CUMING 


Carpenters, Bakewell, Derbyshire. 











“Most have been around all the way; 
nothing drastic is changed.” He has a 
slight preference for three-dimen- 
sional objects, because he likes to see 


‘things in the round, and has a de- 


cided preference for anything old 
and handmade. “Books are the only 
machine-made and mass-produced 
items I really like. There must be oth- 
ers, but I can’t think of any. Natural 
objects? Wonderful.” 

Of two minds about the business of 
“collecting,” he says, “Half of me 
thinks people become too engrossed 
in possessions. They begin enthusi- 
astically and end up as neurotics. If 
that can be sidestepped, then collect- 
ing is enjoyable. I’m not a collector. I 
buy by accident, then work things in. 
I certainly don’t see a gap and look for 
things to fill it. It’s all trial and error, 
ending up with what I like. I make 
allowance for the fact that when I’m 
home I probably won’t like some- 
thing as much, then plunge ahead 
and buy it anyway. My daughter says 
I like ‘unuseful’ things. I suppose 
that’s true. I like my lawnmower, 
even though it doesn’t work well. 
When it comes down to it, I’m just 
not all that possessive. If things are 
there, fine. If not, that’s fine, too.”0 

—Elizabeth Lambert 


This 19th-century model of a Greek temple fagade em- 
bodies the classical principles that Mr. Mlinaric values 
so highly. From Westenholz Antiques in London, it is 
one of several plaster models owned by the designer. 
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SOMETHING WONDERFUL HAPPENED WHEN WE TRANSLATED 
COFFEE CREAM LIQUEUR INTO FRENCH. 


It came out DEMI-TASSE.™ The imported cream liqueur w ith international coffee 
flavoring, grain neutral spirits and a touch of cognac. 











This Advertisement Sponsored by American Registry of Interior Designers 
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These distinguished names in the field of interior design are among the 
most respected design firms in the country. Each has been selected for 
their reputation within the trade and their creative excellence in the 
field of interior design. They are names you can trust. 

From concept to completion, you will find these experienced design 
firms sensitive to your personal requirements and eminently creative 
in designing the ultimate in living environments. 

Many are specialists in commercial interiors. 

They are the first choice in design services throughout America. 


BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 


ATLANTA Stan Topol & Associates, Inc. 
404 231-0771 


BIRMINGHAM Wingo’'s Interiors, Inc. 
205 979-2093 


s{@h¥ CO) \\ ie fe 10 (mY Allok 
617 267-5044 


CHICAGO Ethel Samuels, FASID 
312 446-3493 


CINCINATTI Richard F. Greiwe/Group Ill 
513 871-7700 









CLEVELAND Collectors Gallery & Interiors 
216 521-9083 


DETROIT Walter Herz Interiors, Inc. 
313 353-4150 


FT. LAUDERDALE Trayner-Murray, Inc. 
305-467-6485 


LI 5 Galloway's & Clements 
Be 13482-7311 





MILW/AUKEE William M. Manly, ASID 
414 963-0345 


NASHVILLE Wm, M. Hamilton & Associates 
615 383-4974 


NE\W/ ORLEANS Ashley Hall Interiors Ltd. 
504 524-0196 


NEW YORK Michael de Santis, Inc. 
212 753-8871 


ORLANDO/W/INTERPARK, ‘Joe-Hal Faughn, ISID 
305 628-5671 


PALM BEACH Robert Shaw & Associates, Inc. 
305 655-8170 


PALO ALTO/SARATOGA Barbara Jacobs, ASID 
408 446-2225 


PHOENIX/SCOTTSDALE Wiseman and Gale, Inc. 
602 945-8447 


PITTSBURGH Mark Christy Associates, Inc. 
412 687-5135 


’ PORTLAND Russell L. Emmert, ASID 


503 245-7602 


PROVIDENCE Luigi Bianco Design Associates 
401 274-3340 


SAN FRANCISCO Michael Taylor 
415 668-7668 


TAMPA Stapleton Gooch, Incorporated 
813 251-5486 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Ronn Jaffe, ASID/IBD & Assoc. 
202 337-6111 
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ONE OF THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 
PRIMAVERA CARPETING BY ELIGERE© 


Primavera pure wool velvet. The richest, softest, most truly elegant carpeting on the market today. 
Luxuriously thick plush velvet with the durability, resiliency and 
lustrous color retention that can only come from wool. 
Wrelitele)(-Mlamdlaccy-timel-xeliohiolm xe) olemeclareiiate Bicelume-ieloli(-melolt(-1 te 
soft neutrals, to deep, rich darks. 
dateMaloliticolMaitelia-Miolmol IM olela le-ssile lol emcee melmi-rile(-lalitelMiariolitolitelace 
Protected by DuPont's Teflon® Carpet Protector for soil and static resistance. 


ELIGERE® BY COLLINS & AIKMAN. START WITH THE BEST...AND WORK UP. 






Du Pont TEFLON® | 
carpet protector 


PURE WOOL PILE 








“Best float in the world! 
Have two at the Cape and 
four at home. 


The Unsinkable Sunfloat® 
It’s no ordinary pool float 
as Mrs. Miles and more 
than 25,000 other happy 
Sunfloat owners will 

tell you! 


Sunfloat is an airtight case. 
A Sunfloat is noninflatable, so 
it won't ever leak. And it won't 
ever absorb water, either. Go 
ahead, stick a knife through it. 
You'll see what we mean. 





Sunfloat wherever the 
sun shines. 

Sunfloat is at home anywhere 
in the great outdoors, in the 
water or out. Great for pools, 
lakes, oceans, beaches, 
boatdecks. Or for use as a 
chaise pad. It measures 
approximately 26”x70"x 2” 
thick, rolls up in its own 
optional carrying case and 
weighs 12 Ibs. 





Sunfioat: A Lifetime 
Buoyancy Guarantee. 

With most floats, you can’t be 
sure they'll even last through 
the summer. But a Sunfloat 
will float for a lifetime, and 

we guarantee it or your 

money back. 

Sunfioat fits your 
personality. 

Sunfloat is available in Yellow 
or White with a Seahorse 
graphic, and in Aqua or Lime 
Green with an Angelfish 
graphic. Also available without 
design in all four colors. 

Made with 


ENSOLITE 


heart of the finest life jackets 









Sh] Mrs. Marie M. Miles 
Siwanoy Clubway 
Bronxville, New York 






And for the kids, 
Sunfloat, Jr. 

The 4’ x 20” x 2” size is easy 
for kids to handle and will 
support up to 125 Ibs. 
Available in bright yellow with 
a frisky blue seal design. 
30-Day Unconditional 
No-Risk Trial. 

Try a Sunfloat for 30 days. 
We guarantee you'll love its 
luxurious comfort and classic 
good looks, or your money 
back (including shipping 
charges). 


SUTILOAT. 


© Copyright 1983 

The Sunfloat Company 

337 Carew Tower é 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 f# 
(513) 621-6831 
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TO INTERIOR DESIGNER Louis Bromante, 
Capri is “magic’”—so magical, in fact, 
that he has been lured back eight 
times in the last fifteen years to the 
island that rises dramatically from 
the Bay of Naples. He has been there 
in spring, in summer and in fall. Each 
is his “favorite season,” he says. 

“The first time you visit a place—or 
for that matter, see a film or hear a 
piece of music or dine at a restau- 
rant—you don’t always absorb all the 
nuances,” Mr. Bromante observes. “A 
second viewing fixes the place in 
your mind,” he continues, explain- 
ing his penchant for returning to a 
familiar spot when he travels. 

The long-standing romance with 
Capri began in July, 1968, when he 
and his traveling companions, to es- 
cape the soaring temperatures in 
Rome, decided upon an impromptu 
overnight excursion to the island— 
and stayed for ten days. “We tele- 
phoned the concierge in Rome, asked 
him to pack away our clothes and 
hold them until we returned,” Mr. 
Bromante recalls with delight. 

The island, two miles wide and 


ADRIAN COOK 











FELICIANO 


Louis Bromante in Capri 


Years ago, while ona holiday in Rome, interior 
designer Louis Bromante ventured to the is- 
land of Capri. It proved an excellent discov- 
ery: “I’ve returned eight times since,” he says. 





four miles long, has been attracting a 
discriminating coterie of travelers 
since Augustus Caesar first chose it as 
his retreat in 29 B.c. A public garden 
now occupies the site of the em- 
peror’s villa. When Tiberius fol- 





lowed, he built numerous palaces 
amid the rocky terrain. Capri’s for- 
tunes seesawed through the centuries 
as it passed from the rule of one coun- 
try to another. In the late 1800s, it was 
rediscovered and soon became a 
haven for royalty and movie stars; for 
artists and writers like Arshile Gorky 
and D. H. Lawrence. Winston Chur- 
chill came there to paint. 

The Capri that Louis Bromante de- 
scribes is a place of intense natural 
beauty and vibrant contrasts: un- 
disturbed serenity and rollicking fes- 
tivity; avant-garde chic and pleasant 
simplicity; gray cliffs with steep faces 
tempered by the boisterous colors of 
bougainvillea and wisteria. 

“Depending on your orientation, 
the name Capri derives either from 
the Greek kapros—‘wild boar’—or 
the Latin capra—‘goat,’” says Mr. 
Bromante. “I believe in the Roman 
derivation. It must have seemed to 
those early travelers to the island that 
only the sure-footed goat could 
scamper up those steep cliffs. 

“In spite of the terrain,” the de- 
signer continues, “walking is what 





Lert: Distinguishing features of Capri are the precipitous cliffs, with villas perched like eagles’ 
\ests overlooking the sea. It’s this rugged aspect the designer finds so appealing. ABOVE: Here, 
Capri’s diminutive progeny, the Faraglioni, form a pair of limestone peaks in the Bay of Naples. 
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‘THE CAR THAT TOOK 
TEN YEARS TO BUILD: 








In the past ten years 
alone, no fewer than 30 
“exciting” new cars have 
been introduced in the 
U.S., hyped, sold and then 
quietly discontinued. 

Remember the once- 
famous Monza, Versailles, 
Pacer, Dasher, Fox, Astre, 
| Monarch, Sunbird, Bobcat, 
Starfire, Aspen, Volare? 
Where, oh where, are 
they now? 
| |— In that same ten year 
| period Volvo has been 
developing a single, 
remarkable new automo- 
bile. The 760 GLE. 

As excited as we were 
about this car, we weren't 
about to introduce it until 











it was as close to perfect 
as we could make it. 

SO prototypes were 
driven a total of two mil- 
lion miles through some 
of the most grueling con- 
ditions on earth. They 
hauled trailers over the 
Alps, plowed through 
snowbanks near the Arctic 
Circle, and ate dust in 
Australia. They endured five 
searing summers in the 
Nevada desert, frequently 
being driven 24 hours a day, 

All this testing led to 
hundreds of design 
improvements. And after 
we d made those improve- 
ments, we improved on 
the improvements. 





What emerged from all 
this is a car that’s astonish- 
ing indeed. 

The 760 GLE is more aero- 
dynamically efficient than 
a Porsche 928, yet roomy 
enough for five adults. 

It has traveled through a 
high-speed slalom course 
faster than a Jaguar or Audi. 

It has a climate control 
system so advanced it can 
change the interior air 
five times a minute while 
the car is standing still. 

The Volvo 760 GLE. 

It took a long time to 
get here. But we wanted 
to make sure that, unlike 
sO many Cars, Once it got 
here it stayed. 





THEVoLv0 760 GLE 


The closest thing yet to a perfect car. 














“La Femme au Livre”, 1945. 51%” x38”. “Two Dancers”, 1890. 27%6 x2lh%”. 


Oil on canvas. (130 x 97 cm.) Pastel. (69 x54 cm.) 
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“Hummingbird Perched z an ee Plant”, rset assent ae au BaEeReL: 1937, AE x30”. 
Oil on canvas. 20%”x 15%”. (61x39 cm.) Oil on canvas. (101 x 76 cm.) 
SPECIALIZING IN IMPORTANT 19th & 20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 





MEAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 10022,2nd FLOOR 
TELEPHONE: 212-758-9190 TELEX: 666709 
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you do here. There’s a funicular from 
the Marina Grande, and carrozze and 
a few cars to take tourists around, but 
walking and boating are the favored 
forms of transportation.” 

In fact, a typical day for the de- 
signer begins with an early morning 
stroll: “When I go through the town 
to do my errands or wander about the 
back alleys where the markets are, I 
see elements of design that I fileaway 
in my memory,” remarks Mr. Bro- 
mante, who, in addition to decorat- 
ing, designs wallpaper, furnishings 
and fabrics. Thus, a display of clothes 
seen in a children’s store—one color 
against another—may be translated 
into a detail on a sofa, or the pattern 
of weeds growing in a field may be- 
come a pattern on cloth. 

The designer recalls seeing a stair- 
way while climbing a hill one after- 
noon: “It was lined with potted 
plants put out to sun. Some were in 
baskets, some in clay pots, others in 
ceramic jardinieres. The flowers were 
all of different sizes and hues—so 
easy and asymmetrical. That memory 
inspired a wallpaper design months 
later.” Using the streets as a visual li- 
brary, the designer misses nothing. 

“On Capri, I suppose the primary 
handicraft is sewing,” he says. “The 
people make wonderful sandals, 
clothing and lace. Often when I stop 
at Enzo’s, my tailor, I'll pick up 
swatches of gabardine in an odd 






MALCOLM KIRK 


ELLIOTT ERWITT/MAGNUM 


Louis Bromante in Capri 
continued from page 240 








Top: The ruins of Tiberius’s Villa Iovis allude 
to Capri’s reputation as a resort at the height 
of the Roman Empire. ABOVE: Houses crowd- 
ing the hillside reflect the island’s continuing 
popularity—confirmed by Mr. Bromante, 
who has visited Capri often since 1968. BELOW 
LEFT: One of his favorite spots is the colorful 
Marina Piccola, which boasts “an excellent 
restaurant, the Canzone del Mare.” BELOW 
RIGHT: Walks in town are a pleasant diver- 
sion for the designer, who finds such excur- 
sions stimulate ideas for his “visual library.” 


shade—taupe or celadon or an un- 
usual mauve—to take back to my 
weavers and dyers to duplicate; or at 
Adelaide’s, a fabric shop on the via 
Vittorio Emanuele, Ill buy a remnant 
of lace because there’s a particularly 
handsome geometric segment I 
would like to adapt. The Caprese 
seem to have a flair for combining 
color; for taking a simple shirt and 
pants, and by merely adding a belt or 
scarf, turning it into a fabulous out- 
fit.” Mr. Bromante singles out Jnes 
Depuis, a boutique on the via Cam- 
erelle, and the jewelry shop La Cam- 
panina, for the quality of their 
merchandise and their creativity. 

By late morning in Capri, after his 
walk, the designer generally heads 
for the beach. “Da Luigi's is my favor- 
ite,” he says of the small, family-run 
cove and restaurant under the Punta 
di Tragara. “It faces those famous 
needle-shaped rocks, the Faraglioni, 
and can be reached either by boat or 
by walking. I usually walk there and 
then take the boat back.” 

Here, too, Louis Bromante has 
added to the collection in his mental 
library. “I remember one noon dur- 
ing my first trip,” he says, “when the 
proprietress came outside to check 
the luncheon tables. They were set 
with crisp white cloths and simple 
flatware and plates. On each table a 
glass bottle held a spray of fresh 
flowers. But it was the woman herself 
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Why Pay Retail? 


Enjoy savings to 40% on selections 


from 50 high-end houses. 


Malle 


P.O. Box 1150 — 2153 Lejeune Blvd 
Jacksonville, North Carolina 28540 





Toll Free Quotes: 1-800-334-2340 
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I'm interested in dramatic savings on 


fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 
___$5 for Contemporary brochures 
___36 for 18th Century brochures 
____ $5 for French & Oriental brochures 


FREE information on all savings 


Allow 3 weeks for delivery 


1583 
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Louis Bromante in Capri 
continued from page 244 






SIMONE OUDOT/EPA 


SIMONE OUDOT/EPA 


On Capri, an austere landscape yields a sur- 
prising array of flowers. Mr. Bromante is par- 
ticularly attracted to the bougainvillea (top), 
and potted plants (above) on a flight of stairs. 


who was magnetic. She wore a beau- 
tiful array of small cotton prints—one 
was her bandana, another her apron, 
a third, her dress. Nothing matched, 
but in combination, everything 
worked. I realized then that coordi- 
nates needn’t be identical in color in 
order to blend successfully.” 

A similar happy diversity charac- 
terizes his time on Capri. There is a 
pleasing structure to each day—vari- 
able but ordered. “One day may in- 
clude a boat ride to a tucked-away 
little fish restaurant, Da Peppino’s in 
Massa Lu Bresne,” the designer says. 
“When a large red speedboat is 
moored outside, it’s a sign that the 
fashion designer Valentino is there 
for lunch. Another day I may explore 
the grottos—besides the famous Blue 
Grotto, there are others, the Red and 
the Green—or I may simply take a 
mat toa rock high on the cliffs, to sun. 
By five o'clock, though, I’m on the 
terrace of my hotel, the Quisisana— 
it’s a throbbing place at cocktail time 
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| Louis Bromante in Capri 


The Attache, the Original 
No. 24 Ghurka Bag. A master- 
piece of organization. 
Carefully constructed 
of fine saddle leather, | 
specially woven twill and! 
solid brass hardware. 4 
Certain to handle 
itself well in 
any situation. 
Each is made in 
America, and 
individually num- 
bered, embossed 
and registered. 


GHURKA. \ 
A Lasting Tradition. 





An alley shadowed by trees provides a cool 
pathway for travelers on Capri. “Walking is 
what you do here,” observes Mr. Bromante, 
who feels the island is best explored on foot. 


The Ghurka Collection, PO. Box 524, Norwalk, CT 06856, (203) 838-5004 





All that's precious does not glitter Sheaffer presents Black Matte, in fountain 
and perfect for people-watching.” pen, ballpoint, pencil, and our slim rolling ball pen with interchangeable 


This grande dame of Capri micro tip marker. Flawlessly crafted, they are flawless gifts. 


hotels—the former retreat of an En- 

glish doctor—is located in the center 

of town, convenient to everything. 

“There are some other lovely hotels, 

smaller and more remote, like the 

converted hillside villa La Scalin- 
_ atella, or the Residenza Punta Tragara, 
designed by Le Corbusier, which has 
spectacular views,” says Mr. Bro- 
mante. “But I’ve stayed at Quisisana 
in everything from the last room 
available, to a suite, and I’m hooked. 
Breakfast arrives with a smile; the bed 
linens are edged with a narrow band 
of lace; laundry is returned wrapped 
in tissue on a silver tray and ironed 
till it’s polished cotton.” 

His enthusiasm also encompasses 
the local wine—"dry and white and 
wonderful”—as well as several res- 
taurants. “Gracie Fields has a restau- 
rant with a swimming pool, by the 
sea at Marina Piccola, La Canzone del 





SHEAFFER. 


Mare, and excellent restaurants can be JEWELRY FOR WRITING ey exon 


_/- Siitattor Eaton Drvanon of Textron inc. 
z ; 
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Louis Bromante in Capri 
continued from page 247 


A place apart 
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Wailea is Hawaii’s superb beach resort. 

We've 5 uncrowded crescent beaches fronting 2 luxury hotels, 

3 villages of garden condominiums, 2 scenic championship golf courses 
and a 14-court tennis club with Hawaii's only grass 

courts. All wrapped in Maui's finest leeward weather. 

Spacious. Luxurious. Wailea is a place apart. 


Ask your travel agent or write: 
WAILEA, Box 3440, Honolulu, HI 96801 


Hotel Inter-Continental Maui - 
The Westin Wailea Beach Hotel 
Vacation Resorts/Wailea (condominium rentals) i | ~ 


Fly the friendly skies of United. 








ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


Built by Axel Munthe, Villa San Michele (top 
and above) has a sweeping view of the Bay of 
Naples. On visits to the estate, which houses 
classical objects, Mr. Bromante enjoys the 





GREAT ROOMS music “wafting in’ from a chapel nearby. 

ARE CREATED 

WITH ANTIQUES found right off the piazza. Mr. Bro- 
mante recommends La Capannina on 

FROM MANDARIN! via Le Botteghe, Da Gemma on via 


Madre Serafina, and on the outskirts 
of town, La Pigna, on via Lo Palazzo. 
For after dinner, “the best, and only, 
night spot is Disco n. 1.” 

The trip to Capri is a voyage Louis 
Bromante will make again. “The sim- 
plest things can be pure luxury,” 
he comments. “Fragrant lemons 
squeezed over fresh vegetables; the 
geometry of the vineyards drawn 
against the hills, or the simple ele- 
gance of canvas draperies against 
white stucco walls. I love hearing the 


MANDARIN bells ring out in the square at night; 
ANTIQUES, LTD. eating a granita de limone while stroll- 


ing through the piazza; or listening to 
9:00-5:30 Monday-Saturday music from the chapel near Villa San 
812 West Pine Street P.O. Box 428 Michele. I suppose I can sum it all up 
Farmville, N.C. 27828-0428 by saying I feel at home on Capri.” 
Wholesale & Retail __ Flaine B.Steinen 





OUR CUSTOMERS’ 
ONLY COMPLAINT 
IS HAVING TO 
MAKE A CHOICE! 
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IT’S REWARDING IO BE ONE OF THE TOP 50° 
(COMMUNITY SHOPPING CENTER DEVELOPERS. 


Iv’s AN HONOR TO BE NUMBER ONE. 


We couldn’: »e prouder. It’s an achievement we plan on repeating year after year. For more information, 
| please send your inquiry to: Al Lipkin V.P/Leasing, 
National Proper, Analysts, Inc., 1804 Rittenhouse Square, PA 19103. Or call 1-800-223-3821. 
Al J TONAL PROPERTY ANALYSTS, INC. 
THE MOS [IMPORTANT THING OUR REAL ESTATE EARNS IS YOUR TRUST. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, LOS hear ve SAN peas: ST. LOUIS, be os Soh CITY 
*As named by National Mall Monit« e leading trade public 1 for Shopping Center Developers. 


CRISTAL LALIQUE” 


N. THEOBALD FLUEHRS DONAVAN AND SEAMANS 
Indianapolis, IN Naples, FL Los Angeles, CA 





i Scriptive brochure and name of nearest dealer, send one dollar to Lali Dep't AD.M., 225 Fifth Avenue, New 


SPECIAL FRIENDS TO CHERISH FOREVER. 


Your favorite characters have come to life in breathtaking Cybis Porcelain. Shown here are just a few of the _ 
pieces in our Children to Cherish and Animal Kingdom & Woodland Collections. A. "A.P.” Arctic Pup, 4" high, $85. 
B. Bonbon Bunny, 4%" high, $60. C. Mr. Snowball Bunny, 4" high, $55. D. Ballerina Kristina, 674" high, $425. 
E. Lucy Locket, 9" high, $325. F. Ballerina Karina, 67A" high, $395. 


The mystique of Cybis is as timeless and unmistakable as the skill that goes into every 
handcrafted piece. Come see our entire porcelain collection at the Fine Jewelers Guild store nearest you. 
For more information, call toll-free 1-800-527-2446. In Texas, call 1-800-442-6595. 


Use one of our convenient charge plans or American Express, VISA or MasterCard. 
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FINE JEWELERS GUILD 


ALABAMA 

Jobe Rose 
CALIFORNIA 

Bailey Banks & Biddle, 

Granat Bros, Slavick’s 
COLORADO 

Argenzio Brothers 
FLORIDA 

Jacobs 
GEORGIA 
Bailey Banks & Biddle 
ILLINOIS 

Bailey Banks & Biddle, 

Hess & Culbertson 
KENTUCKY 

Bailey Banks & Biddle 
LOUISIANA | 
Hausmann’s | 





MARYLAND 

Bailey Banks & Biddle 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Stowell’s | 
MICHIGAN 

Wright Kay 
MISSOURI 

Hess & Culbertson 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Stowell’s 
NEW JERSEY 

Bailey Banks & Biddle, 

Wiss & Lambert Bros. 
NEW MEXICO 

Mindlin 
NEW YORK 

Hershberg’s, Wiss 

& Lambert Bros. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Bailey Banks & Biddle 
OHIO 

Bailey Banks & Biddle, 

Cowell & Hubbard 
OKLAHOMA 

Boswell’s 
OREGON 

Zell Bros. | 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bailey Banks & Biddle | 
RHODE ISLAND 

Stowell’s 
TENNESSEE 

Brodnax 


Corrigan’s, Kays, 
Hertzberg’s, Wagner's 
H 


Bohm-Allen 
VIRGINIA 

Bailey Banks & Biddle 
WISCONSIN 

Bailey Banks & Biddle 
WYOMING 

Argenzio Brothers 


Fine Jewelers Guild, Cybis 
Porcelains, Box 222219, Dallas, 
Texas 75222. 
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In the American Spirit — Painting and the Decorative Arts 


FROM THEIR EARLIEST DAYS in the New 
World, Americans have created a vig- 
orous artistic tradition. At first, the 
settlers looked to Europe, and particu- 
larly to England, for inspiration. But 
by the nineteenth century, American 
artists and craftsmen had found and 
begun to develop their own creative 
spirit, and thereafter they often 
became tastemakers for the rest of the 
world. This month’s books examine 
this artistic progression, with major 
biographies of Thomas Eakins and 
John Singer Sargent, and a thorough 
survey spanning 360 years in the his- 
tory of American decorative arts. 


John Singer Sargent, by Carter 
Ratcliff; 256 pages, 338 illustrations, 113 
in color. Abbeville Press, New York, 1982. 
At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, John Singer Sargent was the 
most celebrated painter in the En- 
glish-speaking world. Handsome, 
charming, and “civilized to his fin- 
gertips,” in the words of Henry 
James, Sargent painted dozens of 
industrialists, British aristocrats, and 
celebrities on both sides of the 
Atlantic, including Claude Monet, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Woodrow Wilson. 

In this handsomely produced vol- 
ume, art critic and historian Carter 
Ratcliff chronicles the painter’s career 
and explores Sargent’s little-known 
personal life through his letters and 
the recollections of his friends. 

Born in Florence in 1856, Sargent 
lived in Europe with his American 
parents until 1874, when he moved 
to Paris to study under progressive 
artist Emile Carolus-Duran. Sargent 
quickly surpassed his teacher, writes 
Mr. Ratcliff, his skillful handling of 
paint reflecting the “‘loaded-brush” 
style of Hals, Manet and Velazquez. 

After Sargent completed his vi- 
brant, almost theatrical F/ Jaleo at the 





ABBEVILLE PRESS 


Delicate inflections in the flow of light are cap- 
tured in Two Wine Glasses, 1875, from Carter 
Ratcliff’s Jolin Singer Sargent. Encompassing 
the full range of his art, the book also delves 
into Sargent’s enigmatic and elusive character. 





age of twenty-six, some critics hailed 
him as the most talented painter in 
Paris. But overwhelming worldwide 
fame did not come until he moved 
to England, in 1885. Within a decade, 
Sargent was so famous that he usu- 
ally refused to paint portraits outside 
his London studio. Sir Robert Sitwell, 
for instance, shipped the furniture 
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The pastel tones of reflected dusk light illum- 
inate Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—an effect 
Sargent achieved in repeated minute-long 
sittings at sunset. Titled after a popular song, 
the work marked a rise in his critical standing. 


~that he wanted in his family’s portrait 


from his Derbyshire home to London. 
Although Sargent occasionally 
finished a painting in half-a-dozen 
sittings, he usually progressed more 
slowly, sometimes discarding a can- 
vas that would not “live.” One morn- 
ing in 1902, the duchess of Portland, 
arriving for her sitting, saw a fresh 
canvas on Sargent’s easel. The nearly 
finished old canvas was lying in a cor- 
ner, slashed. Exhausted by weeks of 
posing, the duchess burst into tears. 
Sargent reassured her: “I know you 
so well now, that, if you will only let 
me try again, I am quite sure I can 
paint something ‘alive.’ ” Altering her 
pose, he quickly finished the work. 
As Sargent grew older, he tired of 
portraiture and devoted more time 
to other subjects, particularly land- 
scapes outside England. Exploring 
the lesser-known aspects of Sargent’s 
oeuvre, Mr. Ratcliff has included 
the artist’s studies for the Boston 
Public Library murals, his series of 
landscapes of the American West, and 
his works as an official war artist 
for England during World War I. 
Carefully researched and magnifi- 
cently illustrated, John Singer Sargent 
provides a cogent, lively, insightful 
addition to the Sargent bibliography. 


Thomas Eakins, by Lloyd Goodrich; 
two volumes, 693 pages, 275 illustra- 
tions, 66 in color. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1982. 

In the opinion of most art critics, 
Thomas Eakins was the greatest real- 
ist painter in nineteenth-century 
America. But collectors and scholars 
have lacked an accurate up-to-date 
book on this artist’s life and work 
until the recent publication of this 


authoritative study in a two-volume — 


set, by Lloyd Goodrich. 
Few art historians are better 
qualified to write about Eakins than 





continued on page 258 
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ue a a Go There's a name that’s making headlines in the world of international interior design. The Lascaris Design Group. Creators 
5 ary lax <> of poetic interiors— both residential and commercial — throughout the United States and around the world. ® A team of 


/ imaginative professionals— designers, architects and space planners—who combine their crafts and expertise to create interiors with undeni- 
able panache. Distinctive environments masterfully tailored to their clients’ unique. needs As a turn-key operation, The Lascaris Design 


5 a ane) ai cy Group implements every phase of the design process. Researching and planning, the procurement of all materials, custom 
} | \ — furniture and accessories, as well as expert installation The Lascaris touch has already transformed an impressive 


array of interiors from en 5 in Washington, D.C. to palaces in the Middle East Add your home or business to our client list and you can§ 
2 certain you will be in the & of company. . 
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In the American Spirit — Painting and the Decorative Arts 
continued from page 254 





Pmparting theatrical flair to an unpromising assignment—in the artist’s words, to paint 
“three ugly young women Mee 2S Saree nt compos an neo The Misses Vickers in 1884. 


Goodrich, the author of several other 
artists’ biographies and the director 
emeritus of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. Over fifty years ago 
Dr. Goodrich interviewed Eakins’s 
widow, his friends and sitters, and 
copied the artist’s now-vanished jour- 
nals and letters, for a 1933 biography 
that has been out of print for decades. 
Goodrich’s new book about Eakins is 
four times longer than the original 
one, thanks to additional information 
that he and other scholars have un- 
earthed in recent years. 

Working chronologically, the au- 
thor skillfully interweaves Eakins’s 
personal and professional life, pre- 
senting an uncommonly intimate 
view of the artist through extensive 
excerpts from many of his letters and 
journals. For instance, shortly after 
the young Eakins arrived in Paris in 
1866 to study at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts under academic realist painter 
GerOme, he described the appear- 
ance and the customs of the French 
capital for his family back in Phila- 
delphia. In one letter he painstak- 
ingly sketched every piece of furniture 





in his room on the rue de Vaugirard. 

In the years following his return 
to Philadelphia in 1870, Eakins per- 
fected an uncompromising realism, 
which he used in two different ways. 
His portraits, like Mrs. Thomas Eakins, 
circa 1900, and Miss Amelia C. Van Bu- 
ren, circa 1890, are almost Rembrandt- 
like in their psychological insights 
and in the delicate handling of light 
and shade. However, his outdoor 
scenes, such as The Biglin Brothers 
Racing, 1874, or The Swimming Hole, 
1884, are strikingly contemporary in 
their use of light and in their straight- 
forward portrayal of life. 

Despite his artistic gifts, Eakins was 
the “most neglected and misun- 
derstood major painter of the period,” 
writes Dr. Goodrich. “Many of his 
chief works were rejected by the art 
establishment. He sold few paintings 
and received few commissions.” 

Eakins’s dogged pursuit of his per- 
sonal artistic vision was one reason 
for this general public indifference to 
his art. In his portraits, for instance, 
he did not try to flatter the sitter. In- 
stead, he attempted to capture and 
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Over 125 years ago, near the Village of Belleek, a clay deposit was discovered 
os to have properties that were remarkable, if not magical. 
rs Today, as then, the world is laced with the rare beauty of inellek parian china. 
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Bailey Banks Biddle 


The tradition of 150 years lives on 


Chestnut at 16th, Philadelphia * (215) 564-6200 
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wool rug collections: ou 


Oriental designs and our soo 


Williamsburg inspired rugs 
The rugs in both 


k we must be either fool- 
warranty on a rug. 
tOO1ISn 

two of K.arastan’s finest 
riginal Collection of 
famous new Colonia 


ire woven through 





me 


the back of the finest imported worsted wools and skein 
to produce their rich luster and mellow colors. The 
results are exemplified here in the Medallion Serapi sty | 
from our Original Collection of Oriental designs. 

Each rug in both collections is warranted ag 
manufacturing defects for a 20-year period from the dat 
of original purchase, exclusive only of serging and frin; 

Since all Karastan rugs go through 52 strict? 








obably never need. 


control checks, we’re sure the warranty is redundant. 
ver, if you're still skeptical, we suggest you keep your 
in a safe place for the next two decades. ) 

The fact is, we’ve stood behind our craftsman- 
ace the very first Karastan was produced 54 
igo. We just thought it was time we put it in writing. 


an Rug Mills, a division of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. 











Meet 


famous 
personalities. 


Visit their 


private 


retreats. 


Come with 
us behind 
the scenes... 
From James 
Caan’s 
rugged 
California 
retreat to 
Givenchy’s 
elegant 
Parisian 
apartment, 
from Ali 


MacGraw’s lovely hideaway at 
Malibu to Christina Onassis’ 
fabulous ski chalet in St. Moritz, 
Architectural Digest’s Celebrity 
Homes II treats you to a privileged 
look inside the penthouses, 
plantations, and pied-a-terres that 
30 famous individuals call home. 
Includes candid interviews and 
lavish color photos throughout. 


Order today for a no-risk, 
14-day examination. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed! 


SEND TO: 
THE KNAPP PRESS 
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0 VISA 
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$2.25 shipping and handling. (For 
shipments to CA, IL, 
applicable sales tax.) I understand that 
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it within 14 days for a full refund. 

0 Check payable to The Knapp Press 


O Charge my order to: 
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copy/copies of 
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Expiration date 
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In the American Spirit — Painting and the Decorative Arts 
continued from page 258 


Character portrayal of a sculptural quality dis- 
tinguishes the portraiture in Lloyd Goodrich’s 
two-volume work, Thomas Eakins. In this paint- 
ing of his wife, Mrs. Thomas Eakins, a sense 
of individuality and strength are conveyed. 





define the subject’s true personality 
and, in Goodrich’s words, “the physi- 
cal qualities that made the sitter 
unique, like no one else in the world.” 
By the turn of the century Eakins was 
achieving some recognition and a 
modest number of commissions, but 
high critical esteem for his work 
came only after his death in 1916. 
Thomas Eakins represents the high- 
est standards of art history. It is ex- 
haustively researched, well written, 
profusely illustrated, and thoroughly 
indexed and footnoted. When the 
author’s forthcoming catalogue rais- 
onne of Eakins’s works is published, 
these three volumes will be the defin- 
itive history of the artist and his ca- 
reer, providing a fitting conclusion to 
Lloyd Goodrich’s lifelong study of a 
once-overlooked genius. 


American Decorative Arts, by 
Robert Bishop and Patricia Coblentz; 405 
pages, 443 illustrations, 160 in color. 
Harry N. Abrams, New York, 1982. 

Furniture, ceramics, glass, textiles, 
paintings, silverware—all of these 
objects, and many more, form the 
body of works by American artists 
and craftsmen presented in American 


Decorative Arts. Organized chrono- 
logically, this sumptuous book starts 
with the spare, almost Medieval 
seventeenth-century furniture and 


_ homes the colonists adapted from 


‘English models. Although more con- 


TION 


THE PHILLIPS COLLEC 





cerned with finding food and shelter 
than with designing their furnish- 
ings, the seventeenth-century settlers 
retained their love for color, form 
and craftsmanship, as revealed by a 
pair of cluster-column silver candle- 
sticks made in Boston around 1685, 
or a cedar fall-front bureau chest com- 
pleted in New York State circa 1690. 
As American life and commerce 
flourished and the colonies gained in- 
dependence, the arts and crafts pro- 
duced in urban centers responded to 
these changes. The Queen Anne, — 
Chippendale and Federal styles re- 
flected the influence of British master 
craftsmen in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. But by the 
mid-1800s, American artists were 
drawing on other sources, too, not- 
ably the Classical Greek, Gothic, 
Rococo and Renaissance styles. 
Although country craftsmen did 
not follow these urban fashions 


Her pensive gaze suggesting a melancholy 
mood, Eakins’s Miss Amelia C. Van Buren, 1890, 
seems unaware of artistic scrutiny. Illuminat- 
ing the figure against a darkened background, 
Eakins heightens the sense of quiet drama. 





continued on page 264 
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Sometimes its hard to tell 
how a member did at the races. 
Jind sometimes its not 


Usually, Palm Bay Club members bear the thrill of victory and the agony of 
defeat with the equanimity of thoroughbreds. 

But when a member returned to the Club wearing her victorious thorough- 
breds rose horse blanket, it was a dead giveaway. 

Who could blame her? A stakes victory inspires a certain degree of madness, 
especially when the winners are also the breeders. 

When our members aren't rooting a champion down the stretch, they're 
hopping aboard a yacht at our marina to do battle with marlin and swordfish. Or 
they're handicapping a game of mixed doubles on one of our 9 tennis courts. 

With all this fun and excitement, more and more of our members—whether 
they be financial wizards, industrialists, actors, artists or racing enthusiasts—want 
to be close to the action, and be residents of Palm Bay. So now theres the Palm 
Bay Court, a magnificent new condominium tower ideally situated on Biscayne 
Bay—only minutes away from the best Miami has to offer. And now, those who 
qualify for membership in the Palm Bay Club may also reside in this most 
extravagant domain. And never miss a beat. 





From $125,000 to $325,000 with 90% and other individual creative financing packages 
available. For a sas or more information, call the Palm Bay Court sales office at (305) 
758-5767 or 751-7100. In Florida, call toll-free at |-800-432-3090. Nationwide, call toll-free 
!-800-327-1022 “, Palm Bay Lane (Northeast 69th Street on Biscayne Bay) Miami, 
Florida 33138 Cable Address PALMBAYFLA. TELEX 522083. 


Che Jralm Bay Court and Club. 


Che best is yet fo come. 
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FLEUR-DU-LAC 


$1.6 to $2.6 Million 
West Shore, Lake Tahoe 


Twenty two lakefront chateaux... 
each, a masterwork. 
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% 


4000. West Lake Boulevard, Highway 89 
Tahoe Pines, California \ 
WS. At ‘ b 
Mailing Address; 
Post Office Box 628, 
Homewood, California 95718 
(916) 525-5263 
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In the American Spirit — 
Painting and the Decorative Arts 
continued from page 262 


Elaborately crafted in the Renaissance revival 
style, this pier table with display cabinets, ca. 
1865, exhibits the architectural detail of many 
pieces featured in American Decorative Arts. 


exactly, their works often combine 
a fine sense of proportion with a 
charming naiveté of design. A mid- 
eighteenth-century painting by an un- 
known artist, for instance, depicts 
the well-dressed merchant Moses 
Marcy proudly standing in front 
of his gambrel-roofed house, with 
one of his ships in the background. 
Unlike other decorative arts sur- 
veys, this book carefully examines 
such twentieth-century masterpieces 
as the Tiffany Studio’s exquisite 
stained glass window showing a 
view of Oyster Bay through a 
wisteria-clad trellis. Nor do the au- 
thors neglect such important contem- 
porary works as Albert Paley’s 1980 
steel, brass and bronze double-portal 
gates for the Senate Chamber at the 
New York State Capitol in Albany. 
Thoughtfully written and hand- 
somely illustrated, American Decora- 
tive Arts is as wide-ranging a book as 
its subject. With its detailed captions, 
extensive bibliography and thorough 
index, it should become a valuable 

reference work for collectors. 0 
—Charles Lockwood 










There are, throughout the world, thousands of 
Patek Philippe timepieces still ticking silently (and 
accurately) in tribute to the hands that made them over 
a century ago. 

Occasionally one is offered at auction by one of 
the world’s distinguished salons. Like any other work 
of art by the acknowledged master, a Patek Philippe 
appreciates in value. 

This would go without saying for the museum- 
worthy Pateks that belonged to scores of legendary 
19th century figures-from 
Tolstoy to Tchaikovsky, from 
‘Wagner to Queen Victoria. 
Any antique Patek Philippe 
is a collector's item, simply 
because it is a Patek Philippe, 
}a unique example of work- 

manship at its highest level. 

| But what of a Patek Phi- 
)lippe that was bought 10 
years ago? Can it be a collec- 
tor’s item today? The price 
}one paid for it reflected its 
‘value as the finest available 
timepiece of its kind-and as 
a work of art that was des- Z% 
tined to increase in value, & a 
because the scarcity of such quality is growing at a 
disheartening rate. 

Everything about a gold Patek Philippe that can 
be gold is gold-18 kt gold-right down to the winding 
crown, the strap buckle, even the spring bars that hold 
the strap to the watch. In automatic Pateks, for greater 
_ technical efficiency, the rotor is 18 kt gold (22 kt in one 
model). But gold has never represented more than 25% 

_ of the cost of a Patek Philippe watch. The real cost is in 
the time and patience and tradition and absolute ded- 
ication to flawlessness that make it a Patek Philippe. 












WHY THE 
VALUE OF A GOLD 
PATEK PHILIPPE 
GOES UP 


Time: It takes eight to nine months to complete a 
single Patek. And once the watch is finally assembled 
and working perfectly, it is taken apart again to be 
further refined. Patience: Every element is microscop- 
ically hand-finished to a tolerance of no more than 
one one-hundredth of a millimeter. Every wheel, gear, 
pinion and cog is polished by hand until it is virtually 
frictionless. Tradition: Just as most Patek Philippes are 
handed down from one generation to the next, so are 
the tools that Patek watchmakers use to perfect 
them-heirlooms that have 
/ become as precious as they 
2 are indispensable. Flawless- 
ness: After testing and regu- 
lating and refining to as near 
absolute perfection as 
human hands and minds can 
achieve, each Patek is lubri- 
cated so delicately that it 
takes less than a cupful of oil 
for an entire year’s produc- 
tion. A fact you may appre- 
ciate most in the silkiness 
you feel as you wind a Patek. 

This year’s production 
at Patek Philippe will reach a 
grand total of approximately 
11,000. Which is terribly few compared with the 
numbers of appreciative people with the means to 
own one. 

But not so few when you consider that most of 
them will be ticking silently (and accurately) a century 
from now. And when you take into account that Patek 
Philippe has been at this, undeviatingly, since 1839. 





The Patek Philippe pictured here is our Golden Ellipse. For af 
a new, comprehensive presentation of Patek Philippe timepieces, PATEK 
please send $5—or for a simple brochure of current styles simply PHILIPPE 
write—to Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite629-AD, \___21™™! 


New York, N.Y. 10020, 
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Evian, a village of French manor homes, rests on a 45-acre 
@ Peni comualealtameyarlen rice m Mctarcletelake lan wllicolem e(e7vem Crleems (a eennics 
magnificent architecture enhanced by natural surroundings. 
Evian is set apart, yet near all that attracts visitors the world 
over to Hilton Head Island. The sports, fine restaurants, the beach and ocean. 
Wed like you to see Evian and enjoy Shipyard Plantation. Call us for 
villa reservations. For further information, contact the Hilton Head Manage- 


ment Company at 1-800-845-6135, (785-4256 in S.C.). 
The Hilton Head Company is the island's four star property developer. 


ae tHE HILTON HEAD COMPANY 
We Tréastire The Island.” ' 
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WHO EITHER STAY AT THE RITZ-CARLTON 
OR STAY AT HOME. 
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Coming Next— 
in June 





Architectural Digest Visits: 
HERBERT ROSS 
and NORA KAYE ROSS 
at their contemporary 
Mediterranean-style beach 
house in Malibu. 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 


In San Miguel de Allende, 
Patricia O’Gorman Bubela 
recreates the romance 
of a Mexican colonial 
country house. 


Architects 
Charles Gwathmey 
and Robert Siegel emphasize 
clarity in their plan fora ~ 
Manhattan apartment. 


The spontaneity 
and humor of an experimental 
décor by Anthony Machado 
in Los Angeles. 
An enduring spirit 
of classical grace and comfort 
infuses a distinguished 
Washington, D.C. setting. 


Harrison Cultra 
evokes historic continuity 
in restoring his 18th-century 
country home in 


New York State. 

















PREVIEWS 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST 





Architecture: 
Edward I. Mills’s 
unusual blending of 
Postmodernism and the 
Shingle Style for a home 
in the Hamptons. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Historic Houses: 
At the opulent 
Palazzo Mocenigo on 
the Grand Canal, memories of 
Venetian grandeur and 
Byronic escapades live on. 


The Collectors: 
Provocative tribute to 
~ modern art at the 
New York City residence of 


the Gifford Phillipses. 


Gardens: 
Orchestrating for 
the seasons at Stonecrop in the 
Hudson Highlands. 


Art: 

Painters’ colorful visions of 
Gypsy and nomad life. 
Antiques: 

Ancient bronze mirrors — 
reflecting the past. 


AND MORE— 
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Wan cuit,’ 







Alone, above all others, 
Van Luit goes far beyond the 
ordinary: in color, texture, 
dimension. 

The pattern here is ‘Tree Fern,’ 
You'll find it—in 4 different 
color combinations—in the 
Van Luit “Reflections” collection. 


TOES 


WALLCOVERINGS & FABRICS 


4000-A5 Chevy Chase Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90039 
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The world’s most beautifully crafted custom mirror, seen in the grand hotels throughout Europe—Hotel Plaza 
Athénée, Hotel George V, Hotel Bristol, Hétel Ritz—is now available in America. 


A revolutionary spore designed into the mirror surface eliminates fogging while providing illumination for 
make-up application and barber-clean shaving. Easy to use, just plug in. 


trig 


Long Arm Model Portable Table Model 
Chrome #7121 $370.00 Chrome #7127 $169.00 
Gold #7131 $465.00 Gold #7137 $195.00 


a SS 
Bring the image of sophistication into 
your home. Credit aid customers call TOLL FREE, (800) 421-4404. 
In Calif.; call, (800) 252-0505. To order by mail: Check, MasterCard or VISA accepted. Mail to: 
Miroir Brot, U.S.A., 5555 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230. (213) 204-4400. Add #6.00 for shipping 
and handling. (If you order more than one, we'll pay all shipping costs.) In CA, also add 6-1/2% sales tax. 
Additional special bulbs (#7190) available at $5.00 each. 
Quantity Style # Price 
Name 


Address Apt. # 


Subtotal [ty nee ee State Zip 
Plus Tax 

P # Check , VISA( ),MC( ) 
Be Re hone #( ) eck ( ) ( ( 
Total Card # Exp. Date 


Miroir Brot, U.S.A., 5555 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230 —(213) 204-4400 
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Announcing: 
ten more ways 
for our competition 
tO COpy US. 


Imitation may be the sin- 
cerest form of flattery. But 
when you invest in luggage, 
you don’t want imitation. 

You want the real thing. 
You want Hartmann. 

Because Hartmann has 
been a quality leader for 
over a hundred years. And 
we didn’t get that way by 
staying the same. ‘The world 
changes, and so do we. 
Except in quality. ' 

This year is no 
exception. We’ve im- 
proved our casual 
and carry-on 


luggage 
10 ways. Most 
of the changes 
aren’t easy to see. But when 
you use a Hartmann, you'll 
see why they're there. So will 
our competition. And again, 
they will try to copy us. But 
they'll never capture the 
quality that’s the heart of a 
Hartmann. 

One Hand Handling. Go 

from folded to unfolded 
with one fumble-free snap. 
The airline passengers lined 
up behind you will love it. 


Du Pont TEFLON’ Send for a list of your nearest Hartr 


soil & stain repeller = © 1983 Hartmann Luggage 
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Fast-Release Hook. The 

hook 1s fastened to the 
bag with a snap. So it’s ready 
for hanging 1n a snap. 

Non-Scratch Hook. We 

covered it with leather 
and a protective cap. It won’t 
scratch doors, and won't 
scratch you. 

Longer Means Straighter. 
We’ve made our over- 
night hangers two 

inches longer, 











(our 
jumbos already 
were). Now suits and dresses 
hang straighter. The end of 
the crumpled bottom? 
The Open Door Zipper 
Our main hanging com- 
partment has always been 
accessible. Now our new 
zipper lets you open the door 
so wide, it’s like a closet. 
You can even snap the door 
out of the way. 
€ Fast Pockets. Our new 
) fastener lets you bypass 
the buckle and open the 
outside compartments with a 
quick snap. Yet you can still 





nn dealers, Dept. SAIO 
Lebanon, Tennessee 37087 






use the strap and buckle to 
adjust for fuller pockets. 

Full-Access Pockets. Our 

clever new zipper open- 
ing lets pockets open so 
wide you'll say ahhhh. You 
can get even bigger items in. 
And everything’s faster and 
easier. 

Inside/Outside Pocket. 

It starts out inside, but 
you can snap it out. And 
though some call it a shoe 
pocket, it’s waterproof. So 
who’s to know if you use it 

for toiletries? 
Solid Brass Rivets on — 
Handle and Strap. Most 
of us tend to overpack. 
Which overstresses handle 
and shoulder strap fasteners. 
So we put in solid brass riv- 
ets that can handle more. 
Seemed sensible. 
1 The Carry-On 
Bureau. Nobody 
wants to unpack and repack 
more than they have to. And 
with our improved carry-on, 
you don’t have to. Just take 
your suit out of the center 
compartment and the two 
outer compartments can lay 
flat like drawers. Now, 
everything is so easy to get 
to, why unpack? 

Competitors will copy 
some, possibly even all of 
our improvements. But no 
matter how many they copy, 
it still won’t be a Hartmann. 


harimann 


We dont cut corners. 








Architectural Digest announces a limited edition Collection: 
TIMELESSLY BEAUTIFUL FRENCH TAPESTRIES 
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Selected for Architectural Digest readers. A Collection of 
eight exquisite tapestries, each capturing a historic detail from 
the world-famous tapestry in the Cluny Museum, Paris. 
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US IMLYStery 


Once upon a long, long time ago, 
when Columbus was just setting sail to 
find the New World, it is said that a 
proud, powerful and rich French courtier 
invested a fortune to buy eternal beauty 
for a woman. 

He was Jean IV Le Viste, lord of 
Arcy, in 1489 named president of the 
Court of Aids of Charles VIII of France. 

The Le Viste coat of arms—red, 
with a blue band set with three silver 
crescent moons—appears prominently in 
all panels of the tapestry masterwork 
known as The Lady and the Unicorn. 

Who the lady was we do not know. 

Nor do we understand the rich alle- 
gory woven into these brilliant panels. In 
the turbulent centuries that followed 
their creation at the dawn of the French 
Renaissance, the meaning was obscured. 
And the tapestry itself was lost... almost. 





It was the passionate, headstrong 
novelist, George Sand, Chopin's mistress, 
who brought The Lady and the Unicorn 








reyhouna The Rabbit The Le Viste Pennant 





The G 





out of the shadows in 1844. 

She glimpsed the tapestry panels 
hanging in the salon and dining room of 
the Chateau de Boussac, deep in the 
French countryside. Haunted by their 
beauty and detail, she used them in the 
settings for several novels. And it was 
largely due to her efforts to call attention 
to them that they were restored and pre- 
served, and survive today. 

Now, magnificently displayed at the 
Cluny Museum, Paris, The Lady and 
the Unicorn tapestry is among the most 
admired and studied treasures inthe world. 


Its Details 


The historic Lady and the Unicorn 
is woven on a vermillion field in the 
iclassical millefleurs style. Besides the 
abundance of flowers, the tapestry is 
notable for its beautiful depictions of 
oak, holly, pine, and orange trees, extra- 
ordinary renderings of furs, brocades, 
ivelvets, silks, and jewels. 

But most prized of all are the scores 
‘of animals—the rabbits, foxes, lapdogs, 
‘hounds, cockatiels, partridges, monkeys. 
In each panel the heraldic lion and uni- 
/corn support the Le Viste coat of arms. 
|The ever-present lady is perhaps a sym- 
bol of all the mysterious, wonderful, sen- 
sual, and spiritual elements of life. 


The Collection 


Now Architectural Digest offers its 
readers The Lady and the Unicorn 
Collection. Eight 13" x 17" wall tapes- 
tries, each an original rendering to actual 
size of one of the historic tapestry's most 
important and enchanting details. The 
Collection was commissioned after 
a 12-year study of the masterwork by 
Allan Waller, one of the world’s fore- 
most experts in tapestry design, who 





selected the images for each tapestry in 
the Collection. He personally supervised 
their creation at the 100-year-old Atelier 
in Halluin, France, celebrated through- 
out the world for its craftsmanship. 

The master weavers of Halluin in- 
vented a special stitch, “Point d’ Halluin,” 
which captures with absolute fidelity the 
colors, details and textures of the tapes- 
try hanging in the Cluny. So ingenious 
and unique is this stitch that the presi- 
dent of France awarded official medals of 
distinction to the Atelier. 

Using historic French Jacquard 
looms, the artisans have blended wool, 
cotton, and linen threads of more than 
200 colors to create each tapestry in the 
Collection. 

The result is magnificent proof that 
old-world craftsmanship can still thrive 
today...can grace our walls... provide 
a rich and romantic background for 
our lives... become a focal point for our 
rooms... spark conversations with our 
guests, just as it did in 15th-century France. 


The Offering 


The first series of eight historic 
details of The Lady and the Unicorn is 
being issued in a strictly limited edition 
of 10,000 Collections worldwide. And 


Architectural Digest has reserved the 


entire edition for its readers until June 
30, 1983. After that date, this tapestry 
Collection may be offered to others—but 
only if the edition limits have not been 
reached. Individual tapestries will not be 
sold separately, so that the integrity of 
this important Collection will be 
maintained. 

Asa subscriber you will have the 
right, but not the obligation, to acquire 
all eight tapestries in this unique collec- 
tion. Your satisfaction is guaranteed. You 
may return any tapestry within 30 days 
for a full refund of your purchase price. 
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Interior design by Val Arnold 


And you are free to cancel your subscrip- 
tion at any time. (Once cancelled, how- 
ever, your subscription cannot be 
reinstated.) 

Because of the time-consuming 
task of creating each 13" x 17" tapestry, 
the Collection will be issued at a rate of 
one every other month. A seal attesting 
to the authenticity of the Collection will 
be permanently affixed to the back of 
each tapestry. Moreover, each subscriber 
will receive at no extra cost the beautiful 
book La Dame a la Licorne in English, 
edited by Alain-Erlande Brandenburg, 
curator of the Cluny—a $20.00 value. 

To enter your subscription, simply 
complete and mail the attached Advance 
Reservation Application. Or write to 
Architectural Digest, Dept. T1, 5900 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036. 
You need send no money now. (In light 
of the edition limits, and to avoid 
possible disappointment, we urge your 
early response.) 





The Lady 


Photography by Russell MacMasters 
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The Hampton Court of Henry VIII 


C t and the Hampton houses of interior 
p n Our designer Mark Hampton have Lee Jofa 


lions romping on sofas and draperies. Cpa : 
and Mark Hampton tors A ee 
p caphvaline Ja Unis abies, designers, architects and galleries 
2 visit the D&D Building with your p Jaks 
snared \ designer, 979 Third Avenue, featured in this issue 


New York, and in 


the same lion. ©. tts" 


g 889-3900. : Pages 84-91: 

Ted Graber 

William Haines Inc. 

446 South Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90212 
213/879-3331 


Pages 92-99: 
Jack E. Lowrance 
4922 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles, California 90005 
213/933-7164 





Christopher H. L. Owen, Ala 
330 East Fifty-ninth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/421-3441 


Lee Jofa 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas Denver 


Pace fe eee Diane Kidman Young 

833 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 . 
212/289-3225 i 
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Pages 108-113: 
Leo Castelli Gallery 
420 West Broadway 
New York, New York 10012 
212/431-5160 


Andrew Crispo Gallery 
41 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/758-9190 





Graham Gallery 

1014 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212/535-5767 





Serious home fitness equipment 
with a touch of style. Karl & Faber 


The polished chrome and high-quality upholstery make the Universal Power- Amiraplatz 3 
Pak exercise machine an attractive addition to your home recreational 8000 Munich 
environment. Underneath that stylish exterior lurks a serious conditioning West Germany 


machine that packs more than a hundred different exercises into just a few 

square feet of floor space. And, a total workout takes less than a half hour. 
If you really want to work toward better 

looks and better healt! ) itin style. 

Get serious with Univers 


49-89-221865 





Barbara Mathes Gallery 
19 East Seventy-first Street 
For more inform the name of your nearest dealer, write New York, New York 10021 
Universal Dept. AD O. Box 1270, Cedar Rapids, lowa USA 52406 212/249-3600 
Orcall 800-553-7901 Toll Free 





continued on page 276 
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8OO00O EXECUTIVE DESK / DESIGN |. M. ROSEN 


HE PACE COLLECTION INC./ 321 EAST 62 STREET, NEW YORK NY. 10021 / (212) 838-0331 
AHICAGO - LOS ANGELES: MIAMI: DALLAS: ATLANTA: WASHINGTON, DC. DENVER: BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 








Wexford Plantation encompasses 500 acres of prime property, marshland 
and water blended into a private, harbour-oriented residential community. 
Beyond a unique inland harbour, a Willard Byrd championship golf 
: course, and an elegant clubhouse that overlooks both, Wexford Plantation 
has an attraction that precious few spots on Hilton Head Island can offer. Privacy. 
All the land and amenities of Wexford Plantation are for the exclusive use of property © 
owners and their guests. ; 
We'd like you to see Wexford Plantation. Call 785-5700 when you're on the Island. 
~ Orcall toll free 1-800-845-7064 and we'll send you a brochure. 
_ The Hilton Head Company is the island’s four star property developers. 


ge WHE HILTON HEAD COMPANY 
We Treasure The Island.” 








This advertisement is not an offer to sell to, nor a solicitation of an offer to buy from, any resident of the states of California, Maine, Ohio, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia or any other state where prohibited by law as this property ts not registered under the laws of those states” Edwin W Spengeman, Broker-In-Charge 





Display stand 
puts favorites 
where they'll 


be seen 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


SE _L. EsGaa IO mNees 











Dept. A653 

8460 Higuera St., Culver City, CA 90230 
Open your favorite Architectural suite 
Digests, art and collector's books ; ra a 
to colorful pages and put them ADDRESS —— 
where they'll be enjoyed. Clear CITY a 
acrylic display stand 12” high, 
holds pages open and lets their SA zip 
contents become part of your | (Indicate quantity) 
decor. $22 

—_—— #200211 Display Stand $22.00 

: ($2.25 shipping and handling per item 
It’s easier to order by phone. a SP 
Call toll-free 800-421-4448 Check payable to Architectural Digest Selec- 
Mon.-Fri. 7am-7pm Sat. 7am-lpm Pacific 1s (add 6% sales tax if delivered in Calif.). 
time. In California call 800-252-2071. Credit | i Mastercard C) Diners Club 
card orders only. Offer good in USA only rican Express Exp. Date 
Allow six weeks for shipment. Items may be } : 
shipped separately {| ae 
| nature 
t charging) 
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Marilyn Pearl Gallery 
38 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 


. 212/838-6310 


Richard York Gallery 
21 East Sixty-fifth Street 
New York, New York 10021 


212/772-9155 


Pages 114-121: 


William Hodgins, asip 


232 Clarendon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


617/262-9538 


Pages 128-133: 


Michael de Santis, AsID 
Michael de Santis, Inc. 


1110 Second Avenue 


New York, New York 10022 


212/753-8871 


Pages 152-159: 
Barry A. Berkus, AIA 


223 East De La Guerra Street 
Santa Barbara, California 93101 


805/963-8901 


Pages 160-167 


Ralph M. Chait Galleries 
12 East Fifty-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10022 


212/758-0937 


Dulany’s Gallery 
183 Oakland 


Birmingham, Michigan 48009 


313/645-2233 


Ariane Faye et Cie 


61, rue des Saints-Peres 


75006 Paris 
France 
33-1-222-14-43 


E & J Frankel 


25 East Seventy-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10021 | 


212/879-5733 


Edithe Leppich 
Beethovenstrasse 51 
5460 Linz am Rhein 
West Germany 
49-2644-40000 
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The Publishers of 
Architectural Digest 
invite you to send 

for your FREE 

color brochure 

on the Official 

Fine Art Poster Series 
of the 1984 

Olympic Games. 


Announcing the 
Official Fine Art Posters 
of the 1984 Olympic Games 


Be among the first to preview these Posters commis- 
sioned by the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Com- 
mittee to celebrate the Games of the XXIllrd Olympiad— 
as they return to American soil for the first summer in 
52 years. The collection will include works by David 
Hockney, Robert Rauschenberg, Richard Diebenkorn 
and others. These Posters will make a valuable addition 
to your personal collection, or an appreciated gift. 


For further information on the unsigned Posters, as 
well as limited-edition signed sets, please write to: 


Olympic Posters 
Knapp Communications Corporation 
Dept. A653 


5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 


or you may call (213) 930-1853. 











Gas Grilling Indoors | 


| 








| 
| 
. 
THE WORLD'S FIRST GAS SELF-VENTILATING COOKTOP. 
Enjoy gas efficiency and flame-kissed flavor in a built-in 
cartridge cooktop that grills indoors with no hood. Add to that 
a built-in double wall oven that boasts all the advantages 

of broiling and baking with gas plus delightful designer 
styling that is uniquely European. Made in 

America, exclusively by Modern Maid, for 


America’s finest homes. 
a ® 
Modern Maid 


MODERN MAID COMPANY compan 
TOPTON, PENNSYLVANIA 19562 






ons to the efficient. 


©) American Gas Association 1983 
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A. Bound to be treasured in 
rich navy cloth with handsome 
gold stamping. Each two- 
volume set holds a complete 
year of Architectural Digest. 
BOUND EDITIONS 

#204611 1981 s/2 $70 (incl.) 
#204511 1980 s/2 $80 (incl.) 
#204411 1979 s/2 $90 (incl.) 





B. Now you can make the 
most of prized art and 
collector’s books. Just open to 
favorite pages and slip the 
book inside this clear acrylic 
stand. 12” high. #200211 
DISPLAY STAND $22 (2.25) 












Soffee-color vinyl case provides 
tional beauty plus padded 
tection for treasured back issues. 
d stamping on cover and spine. 
91111 SOFT SLIPCASE $7.95 (1.65) 


TVHALLIELUHOUY 


function meets beauty in this 
jactive see-through organizer. 
dy acrylic case keeps issues 





Mail to: Architectural Digest 





E. Keep back issues handy — 

stack your Architectural Digests 
neatly in clear acrylic. 
#200111 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.00) 





BACK ISSUES/$6 each 


#A83411 APRIL 1983. 
Architectural Digest 
Visits: David Hockney. 
The Collectors: The R. 
Joseph Monsens. 
Gardens: Breezewood. 
Historic Houses: 
Broadlands. 


#A83311 MARCH 1983. 
Architectural Digest 
Visits: Ansel Adams. The 
Collectors: Mr. & Mrs. 

C. David Robinson. 
Gardens: Clapton Court. 


#A83211 FEBRUARY 
1983. Architectural Digest 
Visits: John Frankenheimer. 
Historic Houses: 

The Down House. The 
Collectors: Mr. & Mrs. 
Corrado Maestri. 


#A83111 JANUARY 1983. Architectural 
Digest Visits: Al Hirschfeld. Gardens: 
Westwick Cottage. The Collector: 

Paul Kantor. 

#A82D11 DECEMBER 1982. Architectural 
Digest Visits: Theoni V. Aldredge. The 
Collectors: Mr. & Mrs. Richard B. Black. 
Gardens: Pellerin. 

#A82N11 NOVEMBER 1982. Architectural 
Digest Visits: Gene Hackman. Gardens: 


Villa Wolkonsky. The Collectors: Mr. & Mrs. 
William Beadleston. 


#A82011 OCTOBER 1982. Architectural 
Digest Visits: Burt Lancaster. Gardens: 
W. Averell Harriman. Historic Houses: 
Hesselagergaard. 






~. ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 















COLLECTORS’ 
ISSUES/$10 each 


#A80011 OCT 1980 
#A80911 SEPT 1980 
#A80711 JUL/AUG 1980 
#A80611 JUNE 1980 
#A80511 MAY 1980 
#A80411 APR 1980 
#A80311 MAR 1980 
#A80111 JAN/FEB 1980 
#A79D11 DEC 1979 
#A79N11 NOV 1979 
#A79011 OCT 1979 













F, Showcase your latest issues where 
they can easily be read. Clear acrylic | 
stand is ideal for desks, countertops 
and tables. There’s even room below to 
store back issues. 91/2” x 6” x 11/2.” 
#200311 READING STAND $21.95 (2.25) 


AVCAMNYES DORAL VAG SS 


Selections, Dept. AM53, 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 
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t-free and handy. Please print AM53 meee fen Deschiption'size Ouene afer sd subtotal 
d and 
0011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) [= cea 
: NAME 2 2 IL | | | 
| ee | 
' 3 A < Ss 
IITECTURAL DIGEST eles W7 | roowess | ce ae 
CITY + jen = 
. } ~ z| 
your convenience, order by phone... | sxav a [ | 
Subtotal 
+E 8 71: ; ; ORDERING INFORMATION L 
ILL-FREE 800-421-4448 PAYMENT INFORMATION >RDERING IN Ya} aa 
Enclosed is my check or money order Please fill in 6-digit product number anc ; 6% tax. 

(no cash please) payable to AD Selections all order information including subtotals delivered in'C alif. 
ge A EM, American Express) BankAmericard Visa | 294 Brand tolal Put your name and [GRAND TOTAL | 
ot PM eee one in California, call D Diners Club Master Card Expires Bernithig form vith aoa check or money ag ll k t t 

< : ar NEnet pweakslt ome 
52-2071. Credit card orders only, minimum $15. ee order in an envelope to a es a lame ve ee bipmen 
; r HS = ems mé e shipped separa 
H\istomer service, call 213-836-7090. Dept. AMS3, A.D. Selections, Offer good USA ee ecreae ety 
Signature 8460 Higuera St., Culver City, CA 90230. | 
+ s effective through October 31, 1983. 3 : _t___ 
* Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, uss d with permission 
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FINE CABINET MAKERS SINCE 1886 


THE KARGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. PO. BOX6517  E ANSVILLE, INDIANA 477) 
280 Write Dept. AD for full-color Karges Sampler $4. ] 
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Should you spend a fortune on your face? 


Before you answer, consider the fortune already spent 
on your skin. And the countless jars, tubes, vials 
and containers opened in hope and discarded in 
disappointment. 


Perhaps the time has come to consider La Prairie. 


This concise collection of skincare treatments was 
based upon research conducted at the renowned Clinic 
La Prairie of Montreux, Switzerland and was, until 
recently, available only to patients there. 


At the very heart of La Prairie’s unique formulation are 
stabilized placental proteins and enzymes, considered 
to be its key ingredients. 


The La Prairie Skincare Programme js expensive. But 


if results mean more than mere dollars, the answer to 
La Prairie is, of course, yes. 


Available at |. Magnin 
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THERE'S A NEW WAY 
TOENJOY THIS OFFICE 





LEASE IT. 


Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 
can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully everything else for your office: conference tables, 
coordinated antique office setting for a small leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 


monthly charge. ery | nificent residential selection. 


We’ve acquired the largest and choicest All pieces are faultlessly restored in 


collection of antique office furniture ever our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
assembled. Over 5,000 hand picked block long warehouse today. Bring your 
museum quality pieces. decorator or use ours. 


“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 


Los Angeles Showroom: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. & Sun. 12:00-6:00 
San Francisco Showroom: 1133 Post Street, San Francisco, CA 94109, (415) 673-8118 


LIFORNIA EDITION cs 

























J Shela bieBileted eces(eneenterse 
earthenware G&.crystal 


From most leading manufacturers 


You'll find we offer the most incredible value at London's 
famous Reject China Shops, in Beauchamp Place. 
For First Quality or Rejects, you won't beat the Reject 
China Shop's prices. We send goods to all parts of the 
world. Customers from the U.S.A. will find enormous 

savings on U.S. retail prices 
even when all postal charges 
and insurance charges have 


CLOSETS 


FROM CALIFORNIA CLOSETS 





been included. 


Open Mon.-Sun. 


Ta A 


Rejec yect 
China Shops 


33, 34, 35 Beauchamp Place, 
and at Beauchamp Place Corner, 
“7 C 
pia Se oe SW3, BB ogeotmeie letra! 
Telephone 01-581 0733 $3 to Dept. BS, 
34 Beauchamp Place, 


London SW3, England. 


. ‘CALIFORNIA CLOSET CO will send a qualified sight construction Unlike others, we 
designer to yourhomefor a free consultation never use cheaper pre-built modular units 

e Save at least 20% compared to 
other estimates 

© Spotless clean-up after completion. Use 
your new closet immediately 


(C CALIFORNIA FREE IN-HOME ESTIMATE 


* Custom designed to fit your specific needs 
and space 
* CALIFORNIA CLOSET CO. does custom, on 


IN LOS ANGELES CALL: (213) 709-7744 

CLOSET CO. IN ORANGE COUNTY CALL: (714) 952-8952 
8953 DESOTO AVE. IN LONG BEACH CALL: (213) 402-0543 
CANOGA PARK, CA IN WESTLAKE CALL: (805) 496-6110 


STATE CONTRACTORS LIC #8422620 BONDED AND INSURED 















An elegant era ¥ 
Antique Pool Tabl& 
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Hand-crafted, finely detailed antique 
silver paddle wheel steamship, 22” long with 
two 8” masts, gold highlights, key-wound 
working model, mounted on tiered mahogany 
base. Missing since spring 1978. Reward 
for any information leading to recovery. 
Please contact Frank W. Stoppello, 620 
West Hays Street, Boise, ID 83702, or call 
208-336-1020. Discoverer’s identity will 
not be disclosed. 


Experience the 
excitement of 
‘Wendelighting 


aye 


Visit our showroom in Culver 
City and see how Wendel 
optical framing projectors 
can transform your home’s 
interior or exterior into a 
dramatic setting! Discover 
how objects of art are 
enhanced by shaping light to 
their exact contour. Call us 
now for a showroom 
appointment, or request our 
illuminating brochure by 
writing: Wendelighting, 
Dept. AC, 9068 Culver Bivd., 
Culver City, CA. 90230. 
213/559-4310. 


—. Ay 
WENDELIGHTING 


}) DIVISION OF JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
} ‘aa 
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would be a wonderful world if all sofa/beds were 
eated equal. Unfortunately, most feel like youre sitting 
_a park bench instead of a sofa. And sleeping on a 
rk bench instead of a bed. 

_That’s because they were made only for convenience, 
thout so much as a nod toward the finer things in 

e. Like style and comfort, for instance. Important 
nsiderations at Aireloom. 

That’s why our sofa/beds are handsome pieces of 
rniture. Meticulously put together. And lovingly de- 
sned with an eye to beauty and a deep concern for the 
eature comforts. Why do we do it? Because, quite _ 
inkly, it’s the only way we know how. We design for’ 
ople who are as finicky about detail and fine crafts- 
inship as we are. An arrangement we covet. 4 
In keeping with this philosophy we offer 
iat our grateful customers tell us is a 
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“widest range of textures and co 
inable” Even in the most supple 
leathers. sa i 
. But the real beauty lies beneath the surfac 
mattress. We wouldn't dream of making a mattre 
simply to suffer the occasional overnight guest, 
Instead, you'll find the i same exclusive Rip Van 
Winkle that’s been providing support and consideration 
for countless backs since 1951. You needn’t special order 
your mattress in 80” lengths, either. This extra lavish 
length isn’t lavish to us. It’s standard. 

So, if you're looking for a sofa/bed that’s not.an 
excuse for a sofa, or an apology for a bed, look for 

» Aireloom. ! Ra Be 

ae - We don’t make compromises. 
', We make sofa/beds.” 








































Come to Acapulco. 
And leave your wallet home. 


With most vacation packages, you have to keep digging 
into your wallet to get what you really want. Princess 
has eliminated this with a package that includes the 
best of everything. . .our V.I.Princess Package. To be 
enjoyed in perfect tranquility amid the elegance of a 
private country club. 

You'll feel perfectly at home in a deluxe suite with 
private terrace. You can also enjoy the facilities of our 
sister hotel, the Acapulco Princess, at no extra charge. 
You can dine to your heart's content at nine different 
restaurants—all meals are * 
included with no restrictions S465 .00 
whatsoever on menu selection. _ , Days/4 Nights Per Person 
All beverages are included Double occupancy 
at all lounges, bars, and res- IT3EAIPHI49 
taurants. You can golf each day 4 
from dawn to dusk. Play tennis S 790.00 
round the clock. Or dance till 8 Days/7 Nights Per Person 
the wee hours. All at an all- Double occupancy 
inclusive price. IT3EAI PHI49 


*Effective April 3, 1983 to December 15, 1983. 
Limited availability at this package price. 


PIERRE 
MARQUES 


A PRINCESS HOTEL 

See your travel agent or call 800-223-1818; 
New York State 800-442-8418; 

New York City 212-582-8100. 
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BALDACCHIN 


919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD +» LOS ANGELES 90069 +» PHONE 657-6810 
GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY 








Make your yard the mos 
elegant room in your hom 


Transforming yards into imaginative and « 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been | 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for near!) 
quarter of a century. And our experien 
shows both in awards for design excelle! 
and in the increased home equity our desig 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground 
Wetakea personal, professional approach 
every phase of our total outdoor living desig! 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is to 
design. We work with your contractor} 
PuctoroyesbentsyeleR=bqelctulcyeercle more) eleuc(el(o) um Mnlent 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problery 
ruchontelelsy bbetemejence Coley up bere (ole) ur-buctctcmm-leletbera) 
Fvore Muth ole t-Vebetsme) (els) umeloley Me-UeveMnct-bue(sreme LCE 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. 


cA. Lee Shelbour 


AND ASSOCIATE 


6726 Reseda Boulevard, Suite 100 

Reseda, CA 91335 (213) 501-5282 
La Jolla (714) 454-3977 

boy: bolm chuc Boles cielo (So) Melolonreteléle) 





If you have A Million Dollars 
or more in securities 
in your stock portfolio, chances are 
someone is being paid to watch 
it tor you, but. <. 


Who watches them? 








The unfortunate thing about having a large outside investments), assess the performance 
investment portfolio managed by professional of your portfolio objectively, fairly. We do not 
advisors is that when it is being managed manage portfolios, recommend investments, 
badly, the client is usually the last to know. sell tax shelters or offer our evaluations as a 


come-on for future services. Our one time fee 
can be most reasonably judged by what is 
Often a poor investment performance has often at stake. 
little to do with unethical conduct, more often 
it can be a misunderstanding of your own 


investment goals; perhaps a more than If you’re worried about discretion we can often 
forceful stockbroker, attorney or accountant, do our evaluations privately with no need to 
or even a clear cut case of incompetence.« disrupt your current relationships. Don’t you 


think you should give us a call or write 


Our firm can review your full investment 
portfolio (securities, tax shelters, and other 


(fy 





pS 
Rivale Invstonont Banking USE oy) 


2049 Century Park East, Suite 1100 * Los Angeles, CA 90067 ¢ (218) 277-4330 
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Ferreira and Portugal 





Nazare Fishermen 20%25 


First formal exhibition of Manuel Ferreira’s watercolors 
in the United States. Opening Friday, June Seventeenth 
May we send you nMree 


CONACHER GALLERIES 


134 Maiden Lane. San Francisco, CA 94108 
(415) 392-5447 
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Towering above the Los Angeles skyline on the Westside’s ‘Golden 
Mile’ stands the Mirabella. A Fletcher Benton sculpture greets youas 


you approach the Mirabella’s European plaza leading up to your | 
condominium home. The elegant lobby welcomes you to the best 


gracious living can offer. 
Twenty-four hour valet parking and security services, full house- 
_ keeping and concierge services, Gym, saunas, swimming/therapeutic 
pools and much more. 
Inspired spacious interiors are masterfully 
_ balanced and abound in custom appoint- 


shire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA. 90024 
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THE FINE ART OF LIVING 
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ments and unparalleled craftmanship. 

Integrally combining function with design, the chef’s kitchen 
boasts the ultimate in accessories and is offset by a charming 
breakfast area. ree Pe i f 

From the luxurious Bedroom/Bath suites to the uniquely designed 
spacious terraces and their panoramas, no detail has been over- 


Bn (ele) .<-x0 8 4 ; 


You are at home in the Mirabella, with all the refinements you have 
PA come to expect for your lifestyle -- 
‘The Fine Art of Living’. — 
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James M Chadwick Associates 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


opts a ae gain in 1983. 

_ : r The Mobil 5-Star Rating, 
Only seven other hotels 
in the US. 
are so honored. 





Four Seasons Clift Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO 


131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/\408) 374-8657 Geary at Taylor, near Union Square. 


; Call your Travel Agent or (415) 775-4700. 
88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/\617) 749-4868 Toll Free 800-828-1188. 


Photo: Melgar Photographers, Santa Clara Agency. The Cornell Co.. Sunnyvale 
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A look youll love 


Dramatically Beautiful! Designed, 
constructed, finished and installed by expert 
craftsmen... from Sherwood, of course. 
Sherwood is family owned and operated. 





\ 
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Sherwood custom designs shutters for 
any area in your home or office, from either 
solid oak with a selection of stains from 
light to dark; or from kiln dried Calif Sugar 
Pine with a wide selection of stains and 
paint colors. 


> 


Call today for a carefully measured in 
home free estimate and let our Sherwood 
representative show you some exciting 
samples of Sherwoods’ craft. He will discuss 
the design best suited to your needs, width of 
louvers you prefer, 1-1/4” to 4-1/2”, to create 
“A Look You'll Love.” 





% 


| Shertuood Shutter Corp. 
3655 West McFadden, Santa Ana 
(714) 771-0200 or 839-3360 


8380 Miramar Rd., San Diego 
| (619) 223-9480 


out of area toll free (800) 432-7137 
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entury Woods. The most luxu- 

rious condominium in Western 

America. Unlike any other lux- 
ury urban community ever created. 
Without peer. 

In the heart of Century City, this is 
one of the most highly urban and most 
valuable pieces of real estate in the 
world. Yet the setting is one of tower- 
ing trees, thickly planted ground cover 
and flowering beds accented by spar- 
kling water elements. A setting offer- 
ing the beauty and serenity of nature— 
not the noise and 
congestion of the 
city. 

Century Woods 
brings forth com- 
pletely new con- 
cepts in design, 
space planning and 
architectural inno- 
vations never 
before incorpo- 
rated in a luxury 
condominium. The 
results are homes 
that have the feel- 
ing, livability, out- 
door orientation, 
flow and ambiance of a true estate 


home. You will find a level of grace, 
charm and warmth far surpassing any- 
thing achieved heretofore. 

These homes are pure California. 


Open, flowing. Ceilings that soar to 
twenty-two feet in some places. Impec- 
cable detailing. Beautifully hand 
finished textures. Rich woods. Rooms 
bathed in natural light. 

Stunning architectural volume and 
scale. A proper setting, a repository if 
you will, for cherished possessions 
gathered over a lifetime. A far cry, par- 
ticularly, from the cold and confining 


_ Spaces of the typical urban high rise. 


The most advanced electronic sys- 
tems have been utilized to assure your 
privacy and to, 
insofar as it is pos- 
sible, eliminate all 
unwanted and 
annoying intru- 
sions. These are 
augmented with 
perimeter walls, a 
guarded and gated 
entry and 24-hour 
roving patrols. 

No other luxury 
condominium be- 
gins‘to compare. 
Century Woods is a 
state of the art 
creation. A one-of- 

a-kind. In short, it is truly no contest. 
For an appointment to see Century 


Woods please telephone Century 
Woods Realty, (218) 557-2987 or (213) 
277-9489. ae ee 





From $550,000 
Ring Brothers Corporation 


501 Santa Monica Boulevard, Suite 700 - 

















Santa Monica, California 























$219 in $219 at 
Beverly Hills Rick Pallack’s 


* Estate and 
Antique Jewels 


Ce 
} 
MODERN, OLD or ANTIQUE — 


Our Selection — Extraordinary 
Our Quality — Superb 
Our Prices — Highly Competitive 7“ 


310 N. Rodeo Dr. 
Beverly Hills, California 
(213) 273-0155 








RICKPALLACK | 4 YOUR HOME... 


FINE DISCOUNT MENSWEAR 





Sensitively rendered by artist Mark Sanders. 
Commemorate that special time and place in a } 
work of art to be cherished and enjoyed for genera- 








4554 SHERMAN OAKS AVE. SHERMAN OAKS tions. : : 
1 BLOCK WEST OF SEPULVEDA 1 BLOCK SOUTH OF VENTURA BLVD | Pen and ink from $150.00 
MON-FRI 11-8 SAT 10-6 SUN11-5 213 789-7000 | Watercolor from $250 00 

c ~~ . 


Write or call for illustrated brochure and list price. 
CROWHAVEN STUDIOS LTD 


| | 1490 LAFAYETTE, SUITE #205 * DENVER, COLORADO 80218 ¢ (303) 753-1427 — 
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HAROLD BRODERICK, A.S,1.D. | 
SALLY BOISE 1] 
SUZANNE NICHOLAS 
MICHAEL UHRINEC oS a || 











18th & 19th Century Furniture 


Paintings ® Bronzes ® Clocks 


WH; 
ill 





Louis XV provincial walnut and 
burl walnut armoire, mid-eighteenth century. 


Open Daily From 10:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. 


(714) 494-4820 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach 


Photography by T. Alan Trimble/Graphic Design by John L. Pellam 
















We Sell Investments 
You Can Live In. 
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Live like royalty surrounded by “Old-World charm” in a new, authen- 
tic, English Tudor gated, Encino estate on approx. 1% acres. Greet 
guests in a baronial entrance hall with 32-foot ceilings. Enjoy views 
of the gardens, pool and spa from a family room with massive 
fireplace, solid-oak ceilings and wet bar. (WH-037) $2,550,000 

Jack Thomas 888-3603 


fz Fred Sands: Real Estate and Financial 


Realtors Services with 20 Offices and Divisions 













Latorence 6. Dougherty 


Antiquarian Horologist, ‘Clockmaker 

























Fine Antique Clocks 


Specialist in the Sale and Restoration of 





Early English and Continental Timepieces 





Andrew Dunlop, London 


A very fine Queen Anne month going 
Longcase clock by Andrew Dunlop, 
London, circa 1710. The extremely 
detailed all-over floral marquetry 
represents the finest quality in floral 
marquetry of the period. A parti- 
cularly rare feature of this clock is 
the engraved reminder on the 31st 
day of the calendar ring, “Wind me 
up.” Andrew Dunlop, a watch and 
clockmaker, was free of the Clock- 
makers’ Company in 1701.Few other 
clocks by this maker exist, but they 
are all of exceedingly high quality. 
$77,500. 


2640 E. Coast Highway 
Corona del Mar, California 92625 


(714) 720-1787 





















Victoria Ill Serigraph 33” x 23” 1982 


Victoria Ill is a limited edition serigraph of 96 prints. It is printed on 80# 
Carrara cover and each print has been produced exclusively by the 
artist, Paul Bowen, in all phases and procedures with the use of nine 
transparent color screens for each print. They are signed and 
numbered. Outside paper size is 27” x 37”. Color field is 23” x 33”. Framed 
size is 27” x 37”. $280 includes aluminum frame (gold, silver, bronze, 
pewter or white), 2 ply rag back, backing board, plexiglas and delivery. 
Ula icolan-o kVA lOMAIN e(olarels=AU/Ill exo¥ (rel ii=1(=1e ke lalehil|cxekeelals=elU1I=1\ "ae 
as requests are received. Your inquiries are welcome. 
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San Francisco, CA 94118 
415-387-4590 
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Fine Custom 
os Angeles, California 9004 





Beverly Roberton Showroom 


Ow our showrooms are open the first Tuesday of each month until 7:30 PM. 


axGl... HERMAN SCHLORMAN CLASSIC ANTIQUITES 

ARPET RESOURCE SHOWROOMS JAY CLARK 
INCURABLE COLLECTOR WEST PHYLLIS MORRIS CORSICAN WEST 

OKORO HIRSCH FLOOR COVERINGS TOMASELLO 
PAUL ASSOCIATES ACADEMY LAMPS HIDEAWAY HOUSE ANTIQUES 
GALLERY WEST JERRY ZELLMAN ON THE BOULEVARD 
BANCHOFF ACCESSORIES JULES SELTZER & ASSOC. 











A. RUDIN DESIGNS CHAIRS UNLIMITED 

OM THUMB LIGHTING CAL MODE SHOWROOMS 
BERBERE IMPORTS FORTRESS 

DDIE EGAN & ASSOC. MARCELLO MIONI 


PACE COLLECTION 
ROCHE BOBOIS 











Bev 









s images available upon request 
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jeles =. New Orleans 
A036 (504) 566-0816 





... You wouldn’t have hesitated too long. So 
don’t pass this by, the best of all opportuni- 
ties, to create a magnificent coastal estate. 
Tucked between two premier golf courses on 
an isolated ridgetop in Laguna Niguel the 
guard-gated community of South Peak 
presents the finest of quarter-acre and larger 
_custom homesites with exceptionally large, 
buildable areas and fabulous ocean, golf 


(xoleburem- bale Boslelebele-btetn ates an 
Prices from $195,000. 


Reserve one now with a 5 % down payment. 


















SOUTH PEAK 


1540 South Coast Highway, Suite 202 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 
(714) 494-8068 
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MARC II carey} 


Asian & Primitive Art 


The only way one develops an eye 
for recognizing art is by looking. And 
looking. It is our intention that Marc II 
should provide an environment where 
the looking takes place, where an in- 
troduction to the unfamiliar might be 
encountered, and where an ex- 
perience with some new discovery is 
always possible. Come in and see if 
there isn’t something new and 
wonderful here that you haven't seen 
before. 





8747 MELROSE AVENUE 


House Dieties, Nat figures LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 
18th Century, Burma (213) 652-1061 © 652-1068 











THE DREAM 


CUSTOM UPHOLSTERED BED 


; f ‘ & : 
ERNATIONAL @ 
i Visit: S MOST DARING CONTEMPORARY SHOWROOM « 
5120 SE * LOS ANGELES * 462-2442 » TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 9:30-! 





r the fine homes of the world. 


| DIMENSION 75° STO 














SERIES. MS810 


by Poggenpohl, (JUNE, 1983). 
0 ano S-Assticmtes, Inc., A15- 864-5400, 


ichibr arson Poggenpoht USA COP: 
West Germany. Fst. 1892, 
































AMERICA’S 


Jaquar 


Our all-Jaguar automobile magazine is the most widely read 
monthly for enthusiasts of every model of the marque. 
Whether you own one or are just interested in Jaguars, this 
unique magazine is for you. It covers all aspects of owning, 
driving and appreciating this fine high performance car in 
the Jaguar tradition. A great gift for any auto enthusiast. 










CS Se eee ee ee 
o Yes, | would like a year’s subscription - 12 monthly issues for $30. 


| C] | would like your FREE brochure and Jaguar literature list first. | 













NAME i 





ADDRESS i 





CITY 
f 





STATE ZIP 


Se == ee 


Make check payable and maii to: 
EJAG Publications, Box 220-AD, Carlisle, MA 01741 































Meet famous personalities. 
Visit their private retreats. 


Come with us 


behind the scenes... 

From James Caan's rugged 
California retreat to 
Givenchy’ elegant Parisian 
apartment, from Ali MacGraw’s 
lovely hideaway at Malibu to 
Christina Onassis” fabulous ski 
chalet in St. Moritz, 
Architectural Digest's Celebrity 
Homes II treats you to a 
privileged look inside the 
penthouses, plantations, and 
pied-a-terres that 30 famous 
individuals call home. Includes 
candid interviews and lavish color photos throughout. 
Order today. Your satisfaction is guaranteed! 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 






















SEND TO: THE KNAPP PRESS | 
111 10th Street, PO Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 


copy/copies of Celebrity Homes IJ at $35 00 each plus $2 25 
shipping and handling (For shipments to CA, IL, or IA please add applicable sales tax ) 
| understand that if not completely satisfied, | may return it within 14 days 
for a full refund 

O Check payable to The Knapp Press 

O Charge my orderto. O MasterCard O VISA 


| 
| 
Gard | fe ————eeeEEeEEEeELE———e | 
| 







Please send me 










(if Mastercard, include Interbank #) 
Expiration date 
Signature 
Name 
Address 


City Se State Sein 
Please aliow 6 weeks for delivery 
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ANTIQUES 
CREATIONS 
DECORATIONS 


ANNOUNCING 
The opening of a new 
structure of show- 
rooms by appointment 
and expansion of our 
shop in Carmel with 
two new showrooms. 
Shipments Monthly 


San Carlos & Sth St. 
P.O. Box 5686 
Carmel, Ca. 93921 
Tel: 408-624-9396 
Open Sundays 
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Through the years, weve responde 
And provided. That is our ‘heritage. 
Through the years, weve stood clearly 7 


as one thing. A financial instit 


Pyrola Week @xele or Bere Z 














have transformed the idea and the place into an unsurpass¢ 
environment of magnificent ocean and coastal views. Ead 
custom site has been carefully contoured and sha} 
Individual architectural guidelines and controls have be 
developed to preserve the character of the lai 

“Extensive landscaping has been especially adapted to t 
nature of the terrain. An intricate security system witht 
gate-guarded entry, roving patrols and electron 
surveillance has been established. Recreational ameniti 
have been selected and designed in keeping with the desin 
of those who will reside he 


All is in readiness for those who seek the distinction 
placing their own signature upon the land. . . of creat! 
their own custom home in this most sophisticated 
community environmek 


Sea Pointe Estates... of Signature Distincti! 


Opening in the Spring of 1983 in San Clemente. C 
(714) 752-0266 for further informa 














Athos and Dede Pratesi — continuing the family tradition. 


Fe 


The world’s most luxurious bed linens. 


At the turn of the century grandfather Pratesi star- legendary quality and personal touch, we have grown 
a workshop in Florence. closer to our American clients. 

in a few years the titled rich and the famous from There are many places where you can buy beauti- 
yver the world became our clients. They still are. ful things but only at Pratesi you can find the very best 
/ind while remaining small enough to preserve the bed linens the world has to offer... 


: 


..-What else can be closer to a dream? 


9540 Brighton Way - Beverly Hills, Ca. 90210 - (213) 274-7661 
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The Time Honored Quality 
O 


HEREND 


othing speaks of quality and 
the well-styled life as clearly as exquisite china and accesso- 
ries by Herend. 


\nd nobody helps you say it 1881-1 Limited Edition 
better than Paul Bauer. Where the Herend collection is Ne) : 
large that it includes ¢ iagnificent design, “Rothschild 
Birds} which is shown al is well a ueen Victoria, 
| Aponyi in rust, green, auch: aie eaan At fine furniture stores. 





The most enviable ® coll: , R R : Color brochure 
a @ Dept. A5 


P aul CESK er INe bi Holland, Michigan 49423 


120 Grant Avenue at Maiden Lane’San Francisco(415) 421-6862 


| Complete Bridal Registry Service. 
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Jatic 4004 EH in Sand with Medium Brown solid oak details. Also in White, 
d Beige. 


chen Interior Design 


the kitchen has labored in obscurity while other rooms received all the attention. 
believes the most important room in the home deserves better 

e the 4004 EH, a masterful marriage of hardworking laminate and handsome solid 

pry detail from its matching oak handles to its sculptural oak extractor hood is 

d to fit the way you live. And, though graced with the rich look of unmistakable 

ound in every SieMatic kitchen, the 4004 EH beautifully disguises its most 

ive feature: a wonderfully affordable price. 


your SieMatic representative today and see the 4004 EH, the kitchen designed to 
tat home. 


® ® 
) 
| 
that fit the way you live. 


erkeley C House of Kitchens, 1325 Solano Avenue, Albany, 94706, (415)525-9576: Aptos O The Ultirnate Kitchen 
| Baywood Kitchens, Inc., 1014 Pearl, La Jolla, 92037, (714)454-9684/464-3549; Long Beach A & M Sp 

1 Custom Kitchens and Baths, 743 No. La Bréa Avenue, L.A., 90038, (213)937-1660 O Kitchens on Sun 

itudio, 7 No. Santa Cruz Avenue, Los Gatos, 95030, (408)395-1944: Marin County O Kitchen Craft of \ 

1erican Kitchens, 1741 Westcliff Drive, Newport Beach, 92660, (714)631-7032: San Francisco 1) C 


¢, 200 Kansas Street, Suite 217, San Francisco, 94103, (415)558-8811; San Jose’L] Custom Hous y, 1110 Meridian Avenue, San Jose, 9! 
Studio West, 1941 Westwood Blyd_| A. 90022 4 





PMaIt § VIP 
















Why wait for Spring? Thes 
beautifully decorated tiles 
available in white, deep bli 
terra cotta and brown. Brir 
a bunch home for kitchen 
counters, walls, and bath. | 
us at one of our showroom 
explore the possibilities. 


Los Angeles 1288 S. La Brea A 
(213) 931-1761 Pacific Design 
Center 8687 Melrose Ave 
(213) 652-2647 


Northridge 9324 Corbin Ave 
(213) 886-8811 


Corona Del Mar 2828 E. Coas!: 
Hwy. (714) 759-0404 


Santa Ana 2601 S. Harbor Blvd 
(714) 540-0548 


Seattle Fred Willey Co., Inc 
5701 6th Ave. South, Suite 127 
(206) 763-8141 


Denver Designers Tile Gallery , 
1903 Market St. (303) 629-7100 


Portland 2036 SE. Grand Ave 
1 (800) 452-TILE / (503) 238-00) 


p pas ome BS Beau Medford 319 £ Main St 
men oan brent ge emer se Se (503) 776-5020 
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J. H. Minassian & Co 


THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE 
Est. 1905 in Los Angeles 
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- Oriental rugs are magnificent poetic art forms) 
that become practical investments for the 
future. J.H. Minassian & Company has a larg( 
selection of rugs in a rich variety of styles ang} 

_ colors. Come in today and take home one of | 

these treasures. | 


Our service department offers expert cleanin 
airing, reweaving, and appraisals. We 
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HERITAGE 
The Art of Fine Living 


From the Upholstery and Connoisseur collections by Heritage. 
For the name of the authorized dealer nearest you, call toll free 800-447-4700. In Alaska and Hawaii, call 800-447 
An Authorized Drexel Heritage Dealer is your assurance of consistently fine quality and service. Shop only where the registered emblem is displayed 
Drexel and Heritage—the most respected names in furniture. 





© 1983 % Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc 
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INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN 


























a ew Ptimension to contemporary 
nee urnishings. With handsome brass hardware and 
beveled glass, these cabinets make a dramatic focal 
point in any living area. To explore the collection further, 
we invite. you to send $3.00 for the Scene One 

9g for living, dining and bedrooms. 


) ‘ AG3, 2, Monsanto NC 28655. Henredon 
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FOR A STORE IN YOUR AREA, CALL TOLL-FREE: 800-343-1383, MON.-FRI. 8-4:30 E.S.T., OR WRITE DEPT. AD( EED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MA 02780 © 1983 
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exefork pours firth Cw It conjures up 

: asies evokes poetic imagery, provokes the crea- 

tive spirit, celebrates life’s mysteries. It is never too early nor 

too late to assume the title: Waterford Collector. Some begin at 

birth, others as nonagenarians. Sg) To the collector, a piece of 

Waterford crystal is more than a drinking vessel, more than a vase, 
a decanter, a lamp, a chandelier, more than a family itataler meaty 4 


than an objet Part; it is an incentive to lose weight, to win forgive- 


ness, a way to attract a (over, to distract a p , to symbolize 
hope, to crystallize a dream, to bid adieu, to 

raise spirits, to diminish melancholy, to mart 5, to start tradi- 
tions, to end a day; it is a noble rite of f 













WILSHIRE HOUSE 


60 ton Ol lateerice 


@rohote Coyervteriereny 
rom $1,500,000 
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_ Wilshire House - 10601 Wilshite E Bo leva 
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© THE WICKER WORKS 1983/STONE & STECCAT! PHOTOGRAPH TO THE ACCREDITED TRADE ONLY 


furniture by the wicker works 


PAVIMENTI —a collection of fabrics hand-printed in italy 


o)s) en aatcla @cmlaMv(clal ers) 
‘wicker works /GOVer 


send $2 for illustrated furniture brochure to 
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Cali 


sker works 


tt, zurich/jack lenor larsen: 


london/homeworks; 
fad & mohammad saleh kaki; 


kuwait/patrick benyari; jede 
portocervo (sardinia 
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From Syrie Maugham’s 
white-white rooms 
to grey flannel walls and 
other one-color concepts. 


ItS not only the so-called major arts that reflect 
the tone and tenor of their times. When Syrie 
Maughams white-white rooms appeared in 
the twenties—their “pickled white” furniture 
placed against spare white walls, the settings 
spotted with white feathers, white seashells, 
and white everything, as well as with chrome 
and mirrors—they were as much a statement 
of the soul of their era as were cubism and 
atonal music. The now-famous postwar mood 
seemed to embrace all 
manner of things from 
shingled hair to le jazz 
hot. The times they had 
a-changed indeed. And 
a ‘new decor’ held sway. 
Again. 

Mrs. Maugham prob- 
ably didn’t think of her- 
self as either a rev- 
olutionary or a social 
reporter. Her sensibili- 
ties (like those of any 
good designer-decorator 
in any era) were clearly attuned to the past 
(and what was wrong with it) as well as to the 
exciting present (and how best to live in it). 

Her spare, uncluttered rooms with their 
spare and uncluttered use of color were partly 
a turning away from the formality and heavi- 
ness of the preceding Edwardian and Victo- 
rian years. But they were, even more, a 
looking forward to the simpler, easier, and 
lighter standards that suddenly, it seemed, had 
now emerged in every aspect of life and held 
sway internationally. (An intriguing footnote 
to Mrs. Maugham& celebrity as a designer is 
the persistent reappearance of the literary 
connection inthe decorating arena. Before she 
made her mark asa decorator, Mrs. Maugham 
was very much a member of t! ternational 

iterary community via her extravagantly suc- 








writing husband. Through the years, 

iry lionesses —Mrs. Trollope, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Edith Wharton—often em 
ployed their insights to affect the look of real 


Schumacher's | 





show 
| 





houses and rooms as well as to comment on 
what went on in fictional houses and rooms.) 

Designers seem to have a tradition for peri- 
odically cleaning things up, throwing out the 
past and bringing in the present. Minimalism 
follows modernism. High-tech follows Bau- 
haus. “Take everything out!” is a recurring 
designers battle cry. Yet, people being people 
(and designers being people, too), “Put things 
back in!” is another battle cry—of which the 
much-vaunted Post-Modernism of today is a 
lively example. 

And even though a room completely 
swathed in grey flannel may well be as oppres- 
sively self-conscious as one thoroughly be- 
decked in flowering chintzes, the idea of a 
carefully controlled color palette appears to 
be one whose strength prevails in all sorts of 


MG x ig 


eras and for all sorts of decorating styles. 
The very 19808 townhouse sitting-room 
shown here, designed by John Robert Moore, 
is a contemporary example. Although the 
room is as monochromatic as any period 
Maugham, there’ an easy up-to-the-minute 
vivacity about it. This result is achieved by the 
subtle play of texture against texture, as well 
as tone against tone. The imported cut-velvet 
ng the couch and the tussah silk with 
-dyed-warp on the ottoman (fabrics 
e) are examples of this latter-day 

ease and compatibility. 
Returning foramoment to Syrie Maugham, 
the tufted armless easy chair, (shown at top, 


Cove 


ran 


| right) was designed by Mrs. Maugham, and 


s another of her prescient decorating ideas. 





llustrated Notes on 20th Century Taste. One of a sei 














































The chair, froma private 
collection, is here up- 
holstered in a slubbed 
100% DuPont Dacron® 
polyester that no doubt 
would have appealed to 
Mrs. Maugham for its 
good looks. Its equally 
great practicality is a 
decidedly more modern 
yet equally appealing 
attribute. 

From the 1890's on, 
F Schumacher has been 
a key participant in the 
decorator/designer pro- 
cess. As the worlds fore- 
most supplier of every 
conceivable type of 
fabric—many woven in 
Schumacher’ own mills—E Schumacher} 
continuously offered “the trade” a un 
fabric library. The newest ideas from 2 
the world; an encyclopedic inventory of; 
past; an exhaustive color palette; a sp 
print or weave to carry out some sp 
project or idea; they are all here. H 
through the years, the name Schumaché 
selvage, wall-covering, or rug, has contin} 
to provide an authoritative assurance. W 
may be why, generation after generation 
signers continue to exclaim, insist, order} 
think, “Surely, Schumacher” 
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IT’S REWARDING JO BE ONE OF THE TOP 50° 7 
COMMUNITY SHOPPING CENTER DEVELOPERS. | 


Ivs AN HONORTO BE NUMBER ONE. 


We couldn't be prouder. It’s an achievement we plan on repeating year after year. For more information, 
please send your inquiry to: Al Lipkin V. P/Leasing, 
National Property Analysts, Inc., 1804 Rittenhouse Square, PA 19103. Or call 1-800-223-3821. 


NATIONAL PROPERTY ANALYSTS, INC. 


[HE MOST IMPORTANT THING OUR REAL ESTATE EARNS IS YOUR TRUST. 


HILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES, SAN sic ST. LOUIS, OR eee 
: 1al Mall Mo the leading trade publication for Sho opping Center Dev elopers. 
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The ultimate recognition from your banker. A gold MasterCard card. : 





IN TIME, 
PERFECTION 


On the exterior, the 
Herschede clock gleams with 
the deep luster of 
woods—solids, veneers, burls— 
all finely finished. The design, 
authentic; the proportions, a 
work of art; the detail, true to 
the period. 

Inside, beats a movement 
unrivaled for absolute 
accuracy. 

Four generations of the 
Herschede family have 
devoted themselves to making 
the Herschede clock the finest 
you can buy. Why wait any 
longer to introduce this 
exquisite heirloom into 
your family? 
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Herschede Hall Clock Company 
Starkville, MS 39759 








LETTERS FROM READE 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I found your Architecture feature on 
the Empie residence (February 1983) 
very exciting. Architect Charles Fore- 
man Johnson’s design concept is 
wonderfully innovative. I have en- 
joyed your magazine for years and 
find something of particular interest 
or pleasure in every issue. 

Elisabeth A. Wixson 

Amherst, New York 


Your February issue had everything 
from the ridiculous—Charles Fore- 
man Johnson’s cold, drafty cave— 
to the sublime—Charles Darwin’s 
warm, cozy home in Kent filled with 
a lifetime of memorabilia. 
Clayton Wells 
Los Angeles, California 


Having spent a delightful day last 
spring visiting Charles Darwin’s 
home, Down House, I enjoyed your 
February article very much. It was 
remarkable that in a relatively brief 
article you could portray in pictures 
and text an ambience so very like the 
place itself. Only the adventuresome 
would know that the “Sandwalk,” 
however, is not really circular, but 
rather, a very long rectangle. 
Charles E. Hoffhaus 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Iam amazed that you would put such 
an outrageously ugly, overdone and 
gaudy house, the Frankenheimers’, 
in the same issue as the earthy, spa- 
cious and marvelously warm home of 
the Empies. Why, for that matter, 
would you put the Frankenheimer 
house in Architectural Digest at all! 
m sure it is all a matter of taste, but 
that house seemingly has none. 
Annette Silber 
Del Mar, California 


ite features in your 
rchitectural Digest Vis- 
Ss fascina’ \g to glimpse 
the homes of those #::ividuals I’ve 


magazir 


its—it’s 


~ 


admired. So it was with delight that I 


| 
-_ Tan across the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frankenheimer in the February issue. | 

| 

| 

| 
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The enchantment he brings to his 

work is reflected in the wonderful 

collage of objects he and his wif 
have brought together. Thank you for 
a look at their cozy, intimate retreat! 7 
Maryanne Seeverson © 

Tempe, Arizona 4 


oO 


I always enjoy your magazine a great 
deal and look forward to seeing it 
every month, but I was disappointed } 
in the December 1982 issue. What 
ever happened to Christmas? I cer- 
tainly could not tell that it was the” 
holiday season by reading your issue. 
Kurt Crowl 

Tulsa, Oklahoma ) 


Architectural Digest’s vintage year for 
me was 1981. Your January, July and 
August issues that year were fascinat- 
ing and caused me to subscribe again 
in 1982. However, in all of last year I 
never found a story with the appeal — 
of Sea Cloud or Robinson Jeffers’s Car- — 
mel home, or Isak Dinesen’s estate, 
Rungstedlund, all of which were fea- 
tured in the July 1981 issue. To be 
sure, the photo quality of the maga- 
zine continues to be excellent, but the — 
feature stories have become dull. 
Cleo Pelleteri 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


From the stunning work of contem- 
porary designers, to the haunting 
remembrance of things past, you 
maintain an extraordinarily success- 
ful balance that amazes, delights, ed- 
ucates and inspires. Three stories I 
must especially cheer are Hvittrask 
(January 1981), Mark Twain’s “palace 
of a house” (July 1982), and the Villa 
Kerylos, in France (January 1983). 
Architectural Digest is the best invest- 
ment I’ve made in a long time. 
Nurmi Husa 


Portland, Oregon 
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1n 1501 Michelangelo 


requested 6 ducats per month 
($12) to create his David. 


Today the Italians still ask 
too little for their art._ 
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“‘TheWinesbf Italy 


There are no finer ignported wines. 
Only more expénsive ones. 






For alfree Vite! 
Italian wines, write to: Italian Wine Center, 
Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 
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“6 198) Italian Trade 
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ee Soft lines emulate the 


sweep of sand dunes. 
Memories of bright sun, cardamom tea and 
censers of myrth. Styling that captures the rich, 
delicate beauty of the desert. Here is elegance 
: f crafted with the inherent strength and integrity 
: that is the essence of Tropitone.’ ‘= ty 
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THE ALLNEW 
1984 FORD TEMPO 


STYLE AND TECHNOLOGY IN TOTAL HARMONY 











FORM FOLLOWS 
FUNCTION 


In its creation of Tempo, 
Ford set out to design a car 
that would prove that a spa- 
cious interior, comfort and 
performance could be com- 
patible with fuel efficiency. 
Ford engineers began with 
a sound design principle: 
Form follows function. First 
came complete new func- 
tional ideas. And then 
Tempo’s pleasing form 
followed—naturally. 


Designed by 
a world leader in 
aerodynamics. 


Ford is an acknowledged 
world leader in aerodynam- 
ic design. And Ford's aero- 
dynamic expertise is well 
expressed in the ‘84 Tempo. 

Aerodynamic design can 
have a profound effect on 
the pertormance of any car. 





No more than six horse- 
power is needed for Tempo 
to overcome air resistance 
at 50 mph. This results in 
less fuel consumed. 

And impressive fuel econ- 
omy figures are not the only 
result. The airflow is 
directed to reduce lift for 
improved stability and 
directional control. 


The world’s most 


advanced automotive 
compute! 
If y ! your 
S eng Ss] ell 
a cold mc 
cnoke vo ona hn 
had any irregula: 


output due to weat 
perature or altitude—y 
appreciate the capabiliti« 








of Tempo’s new EEC-IV 
computer. 


COMPUTER FUNCTIONS 


* Pedal Position 

* Fuel Air Mixture 

* Spark Advance 

* Intake-Air Temp. 

* Engine Speed 

* Crankshaft Position 


* Amount of O, in Exhaust Gas 


EEC-IV (Electronic Engine 
Control) monitors and con- 
trols engine operation 
precisely and instantly 
under any conditions for 
optimum power output and 
fuel efficiency. 


New Powertrain. 

Developed specifically 
for Tempo, the 2300 HSC 
(High Swirl Combustion) 
four-cylinder engine works 
in concert with the EEC-IV 
computer. 

This high-compression (9- 
to-1) engine generates 84 
horsepower at 4400 rpm.t 
There's a surprisingly quick 
power response to even 
slight throttle pressure. 
Available with 4-speed, 


speed or automatic 
isaxle 
High mileag 
Wn Ugh EPA milea e 
tinas we vailable at 
n, Ford 


project 42 
1 |28} 


Available in 2-Door (above) and 4-Door (at right). 


* Engine Coolant Temp. 









Ride and handling. 


Tempo’s front-wheel-drive 
design not only delivers 
added tire-to-road traction, 
but provides precise han- 
dling and tight cornering. 

Tempo’s new-design 4- 
wheel independent suspen- 


2 sion permits 
eae 


each wheel to absorb road 
shocks independently. This 
results in better handling 
and a smooth, quiet ride. 


Computer refined 
interior. 


Computer technology 

and designer ingenuity have 
joined forces to ensure the 

est use of Tempo’s interior 
space. Its five-seat configu- 
ration allows for a 
comfortable combination of 
head, shoulder and legroom. 


closeness and uniformity of 
the body panel fits. You can 
compare Tempo’s stringent 
standards to hose set by 
any European Sports 
Sedan. 

What's under Tempo’s 
glistening paint? Three 
more full coats of tough * 
acrylic enamel and two 
coats of primer. That's 
almost 10 pounds of protec- 
tion. The final result: a 
tough, brilliant finish that is 
highly resistant to weather, 
chipping, cracking and 
peeling. 


Pick up the Tempo 
of your life. 


To obtain a brochure with 
more information on Ford's 
all-new sports sedan see 
your Ford Dealer or call 


1-800-772-2100. 
Get it together—Buckle up. 


tBased on SAE standard J1349 
“The above estimates are projected 
Ford ratings based on Ford Engineer- 
ing's test data, and are expected to be 
very close to official EPA ratings. Use 
for comparison. Your mileage may dif- 
fer depending on speed, distance and 
weather. Actual highway mileage and 
California ratings will probalins be 
lower. See your Ford Dealer for a 
copy of the Gas Mileage Guide when 
available. 


HAVE YOU DRIVEN 
A FORD...LATELY? 






In fact, there is more rear 
head and legroom than ina 
Mercedes 300D. 
Commitment to quality. 


An example of Ford's 
commitment to quality is the 
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Stainless 8 ' , thin, elegant. Water resistant. Extremely accurate, very Swiss. 


FN ranty. Intelligently priced at $875 and $975. 


lb etthon 


Since 1883 


0! lis metropolitan area. (314) 872-3360 


| er \erican Express, VISA or MasterCard. 


Sail to the islands 
of legend: the 5-Plus Star 
Sagatjord Pacific. 


The Sagafjord and Vistafjord are so 
superior that Fielding's Worldwide 
Guide to Cruises had to create a special 
rating for them—5-Plus Stars. 


Our ratio of two crew members 
for every three passengers assures 
incomparable service. 


“Sagafjord voted ship of the year.” 
—World Ocean & Cruise Liner Society. 


5-Plus Star cruises to Alaska, Caribbean, 
Orient, Africa, Mediterranean, 
Scandinavia, South Pacific, and 

The Great World Cruise. 























Now you can travel to a Pacific that goes beyond your 
imagination. The Pacific of the Norwegian-registered Sagafjord. 

On October 26, sail with us from Los Angeles to the 
islands of legend. To Rarotonga, and to Moorea in the Society 
Islands. 

Sail to Pitcairn Island, populated by descendants of the 
H.M.S. Bounty mutineers. And Easter Island, an open-air 
museum of monolithic stone statues. 

In Sydney Harbor, you'll be greeted by the dramatic and 
futuristic opera house. 

In the ports of Apia, Suva, and Noumea, you'll discover 
the charm of the Polynesian way of life. And a small taste of 
Tahiti will show you why the island was so popular with the 
French painter, Paul Gauguin. 

On the way back to Los Angeles, you'll sail to South 
America to visit the ruins of the Inca civilization in Peru. 


Pan Am Flight Included 


Our “Five-Plus Star Cruising’”™ prices include the 
unbeatable experience of a round-trip Cabin Class flight on 
Pan Am from anywhere in North America to Los Angeles, 
Honolulu, Sydney, or Callao. You'll be getting the benefit of 
Pan Am’s 55 years of service to travelers the world over. 

Our prices also include transfers to and from the ship, all 
port taxes and include sightseeing and deluxe hotel accommo- 
dations as specified in the itinerary. 

Prices for the full 56-night cruise start at $9,500; for three 
weeks, just $4,360. Prices include round-trip coach air fare via 
Pan Am, and are per person, double occupancy. 

Send for our free brochure. Then call your travel agent, or 
call Norwegian American Cruises, toll free, at 1-800-221-2400. 
In New York State call 1-212-422-3905. 


Norwegian American Cruises PAR 
Je Breclway & AM. AS 
New York, NY 10006 


Please send me your free brochure describing NAC’s cruises to the Pacific and other 
worldwide destinations. 














Name 

Address 

City State Zip. 
Phone Number My travel agent is 
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Worlds Top-Rated Ships 
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It seems a paradox of the Space Age that 
at a time when we are exploring outer 
space we are increasingly challenged by 
the problems of inner space. 

“Changing times are making us more 
innovative,” interior designer Michael 
de Santis commented in our May issue. 
“This means creating furniture that 
serves a multitude of purposes.” Intrigu- 
ing examples of such innovations have 
appeared in our pages recently: a stair- 
case formed of stepped cabinets, a large 
table that contracts to card-table size. 

In many ways, the resourceful present 


A Cherished Ensemble 

Ethel Garrett has been a leading social 
figure in Washington, D.C. ever since 
she married George Angus Garrett in 
1935. Her home, created by the late 
interior designer Marian Hall, emi- 
nently suits her. The Garretts com- 
pletely redecorated the residence in 
the French style, though it meant 
sending a houseful of fine English 
antiques to auction. “It is a French 
home, so we had to have French fur- 
niture,” Mrs. Garrett explains. Mrs. 
Hall was well known as a New York 
interior designer, from the 1920s to 
the 1950s. She had designed the Gar- 
retts’ previous residence, and homes 
for their friends Ailsa Mellon Bruce 
and Gertrude Vanderbilt. See page 72. 


Casa del Obelisco 

Born in Mexico City, Patricia O’Gor- 
man Bubela comes from a family 
steeped in art and architecture. Her 
father was an architect, as are her two 
brothers. She is the niece of noted 


muralist/architect Juan O’Gorman. 
The energetic interior designer had 
gained fifteen years’ experience in 


chitectural restoration whe¢ Wi 


asked to recreate the beauty 
in San Miguel de 
e French owners, widely 1 
the art world, not only 
WET¢ iar with her work, they 


had known het 1 child, See page 82 
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Ethel S. Garrett 


Patricia O'Gorman Bubela 





Anthony Machado 





Frank Cabot 


is an echo of the ingenious past. The sev- 
enteenth-century chair-table was basi- 
cally a chair, but when the back wa 
brought forward, it became a table. The 


"triangular leaves of the Queen Anne 


handkerchief table were designed to fit 
into corners. Both antique and modern 
designs illustrate a truism about home: 
The width of its welcome is more impor- 
tant than the size of its rooms. 





| 





Adventure in Texture and Tone | 


As with Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, some will appreciate Anthony 
Machado’s design for a Los Angeles 
apartment and some will not. It’s in- 


novative and daring—and it shows} 


what can be done with shower cur- 
tains. His former San Francisco apart- 
ment (see Architectural Digest, De- 
cember 1980) was filled with marble, 
antiquities and granite. Now he is 
championing materials that to him 
symbolize America in the 1950s and 
have little monetary value. “I’m just 
using a different palette to express 


myself,” he says. “My paints are plas- - 


tic, tire treads and tape.” See page 96. 


Gardens: 

At Stonecrop 

Humming his theme song, “torn be- 
tween two gardens,” Frank Cabot 
continues developing the spectacular 
landscape surrounding the property 
where he and his wife Anne live—at 
Stonecrop, part of her family’s farm in 
Putnam County, New York. He con- 
fesses that his mind often turns to a 
copse at their summer home in 
Quebec, planted with wild primroses 
and blue Tibetan poppies. “Things 
grow so beautifully there, it makes 
you wonder why anyone gardens 
anywhere else,” he says. But garden 
at Stonecrop he does, indefatigably 
and with enthusiasm. See page 104. 





continued on page 24 
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Admiral just invented the world’s first 
refrigerators that make ice cream. And more! 


What a scoop! Here's everything you ever 
wanted in a refrigerator, and then some. A 

_ fingerprint-free surface of textured steel, ice 
cubes and fresh cold water through the door 
automatically, even a built-in wine cellar. And 
best of all it makes ice cream! And sherbet... 
milk shakes...frozen drinks. ..even chilled 
soups and all sorts of other wonderful 

/ gourmet creations. 

(Hundreds of unique and 

delicious new ideas are 

contained in our full color, 

fifty-page recipe book, 

“Coolinary Art’’” included 

with your purchase.) 


Technology you can taste. 
This is the exclusive ice cream E> 
maker used with the Admiral _—! 
“StirFreezing”™ process (pat. " —* 
pending). You just pour in the B..7 ~ 
ingredients. It works automati aa 
Cally, right in the freezer. Get milk shakes in 
minutes. ..ice cream in just over an hour, just 
L » the time it takes to work 
up a real taste for some- 
thing pure, fresh, home 
made, and very special. 
For more information call 
| 1-800-447-8371. (In 
| Ill., 1-800-322-6302.) 


Admiral 9] 


Home Appliances 
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artin, Inc. 


wth Street) Tel. (212) 751-6414. 
1. (312) 644-3280 
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Baker Furniture presents 
Treasures from Stately 
Homes of England and 
Scotland. 





Exacting reproductions of superb 
antiques, each piece the prized trea- 
sure of a nobleman and still housed 
in a great Stately Home. The col- 
lection of 33 pieces is selected by 
international antiques authority Sir 
Humphrey Wakefield, Bt., to be re- 
produced with the skill of Baker’s 
finest craftsmen. 


A.A fine Adam laurel satinwood 
and inlaid occasional table. Scottish 


Showrooms in: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, High Point Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New 





c: 1780. Provenance: m4 Pal 


TATELY 
His Grace The Duke of ~ 
Hamilton, Hamilton Pal- gy 
ace and Lennoxlove Castle 


—East Lothian, Scotland. 


B.A fine George I walnut low 
chest. English c: 1720. Provenance: 
The Right Honourable The Lord 


Middleton, M.C., Wollaton Hall 
and Birdsall House— Yorkshire, 
England. 


C.A magnificent Chinese Chippen- 
dale display cabinet. English c: 1760. 
Provenance: The Right Honourable 


Viscount De L'Isle 
wy V.C., K.G., Penshurst 
Place—Kent, England. 





D. A George I mahogany Shep- 
herd's Crook open arm chair. Eng- 
lish c:1718. Provenance: His Grace 
The Duke of Roxburghe, Floors 
Castle—Roxburghshire, Scotland. 


E.A Queen Anne walnut knee-hole 
desk. English c: 1705. Provenance: 
The Right Honourable The Lord 
Clifford of Chudleigh, Ugbrooke 
Castle— Devon, England. 


You are invited to send $7.50 for 
the Stately Homes Collection Cata- 
logue to Baker Furniture, Dept.178, 
1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 49505. 
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A North American Philips Company 








Philadelphia, San Francisco, Troy, Washington D.C. and London 
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The Collectors: 

A Cultivated Vision 

Joann and Gifford Phillips have been 
consistently dedicated to their favor- 
ite periods of contemporary art. 
“Though we were never that inter- 
ested in Pop art, during the 1960s we 
continued to buy the work of some of 
the minimalist and color-field paint- 
ers we liked. You really become com- 
mitted to the things that brought you 
into an area,” Joann Phillips says. The 
assured placement of artworks in 
their Manhattan apartment recalls a 
rich aesthetic heritage. Mr. Phillips’s 
uncle, Duncan Phillips, was the 
founder of the renowned Phillips 
Collection. See page 110. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Herbert Ross and Nora Kaye Ross 
Moving has always played a part in 
the busy lives of film director Herbert 
Ross and his wife, Nora Kaye Ross. 
“The stories about couples building 
homes and getting divorced don’t ap- 
ply to us. We’ve been married almost 
twenty-four years and have re- 
modeled a house about every seven 
years. We thrive on it,” says Mrs. 
Ross. Their house in Malibu is “for- 
ever in a state of change,” according 
to Herb Ross. Nora Kaye Ross is asso- 
ciate artistic director of the American 
Ballet Theater. She is currently par- 
ticipating in a feature film, Footloose, 
directed by her husband. See page 118. 


Teviotdale 

Clothes are one clue to a designer's 
work, and Harrison Cultra’s personal 
style is as fresh as his interiors. On 
balance, faded blue jeans and a new 
tweed jacket are not that different 
from a faded Aubusson rug and a 
Istered chintz sofa. Both 


to mix luxury 
) appear that the 
ries Of a cou- 
eurshipv.” 
agent than at VIO iS 

gant Hudson Valley residenx 
in the New York City apartment we 
will soon be featuring. See page 126 


continued from page 20 
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Edward I. Mills 





Charles Gwathmey 


Robert Siegel 





The Marchesa Olga 
Cadaval di Robilant 


_typology of form,” says Edward) 


' lying his design for a Shingle-Style} 


































Architecture: 

Edward I. Mills 

“I go back before modern architec-) 
ture and try to discover the classical} 


Mills, describing the premise under. 


house on Long Island. He believes} 
the foundation of historical forms lies} 
in communications instinctively felt 
by everyone. After receiving his mas- 
ter’s degree from Harvard Univer-} 
sity, Mr. Mills worked with the 
architectural firms of I. M. Pei & Part-| 
ners and Richard Meier & Partners, | 
among others. The partnership o . 
Voorsanger & Mills Associates was es-j 
tablished in 1978. See page 134. 

Architectural Approach} 
Quite recently, we had lunch with 
Charles Gwathmey and Robert Siegel 
at their New York offices and looked 
at photographs of a major house that 
will be appearing in these pages. The 
architects are best known for.their | 
residential work and are recognized | 
for sleek, modern designs. In 1967,) 
Charles Gwathmey created a beach 
house for his parents in Amagansett,| 
New York that is considered one of 
the most influential residences of its| 
kind ever built on the East Coast. 
month we show the Gwathmey- | 
Siegel design for a Manhattan apart- 
ment. See page 148. 


I 
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Historic Houses: 
Palazzo Mocenig 
Though marriage made Portugal the 
marchesa Olga Cadaval di Robilant’ 
main residence, she still spends as 
much time as possible at her ancestral 
home, the Palazzo Mocenigo, in Ven- 
ice. There, the marchesa’s large circle 
of musician friends and proteégés has 
included luminaries such as Igo 
Stravinsky, Arthur Rubinstein, Lorin 
Maazel and Vladimir Ashkenazy. “] 
devote most of my time to music. 
keep busy organizing music festivals 
and discovering and promoting ne 
musical talents. I like to feel the pa- 
lazzo has never lost touch with great 
artists,” she tells us. See page 156.0 
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DESCAMPS 


style primrose bordier 


The language of enchantment, 
expressed in the famous 
bed linens of France. The 


new collection is here for 
your delight, at the Descamps 
boutiques exclusively. 
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Diagonals. Our incomparable synthes architec | engineering and interior design. Richly veined bird’s-eye 
maple is enhanced rather than hidden \ Clear finish of high-yloss lacquer. For our complete catalog, please 
send a $6 check or money order to *-Bobois (Dept. D-1) 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
New York ¢ Atlanta ¢ Beverly Hi . Mich Boston ¢ Ca hicago * Dallas ¢ Denver ¢ Houston e LaJolla * Miami 
Minneapolis * Montreal ¢ Palm B °| *hiladely ¢ Phoenix ¢ ¢ Roslyn Heights * San Francisco ¢ Scarsdale © Scottsdale 

Toronto * Vancouver eW DC © Westport * Winne 


innepeg... Paris * London ¢ Brussels ¢ Geneva 
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Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza on The Genesis of a Great Collection 


PAINTINGS ARE PAINTED to be seen, and I 
am happy to have those in my collec- 
tion—which includes old masters, 
twentieth-century European works 
and nineteenth-century American 
landscapes—exhibited all over the 
world. I don’t think paintings should 
be locked up in a safe; if mine are 
wanted, if I receive a request from a 
museum, I do my best to show them. 

My interest in art started with the 
old masters, which my father col- 
lected. But about sixteen or seventeen 
years ago, I began to try and under- 
stand modern art, being convinced 
that the twentieth century was not 
devoid of artists. At first I collected 
German Expressionists, and then 
moved on to more abstract art. For 
the past few years I have lived in En- 
gland, but unfortunately I have very 
few English paintings—a Turner, a 
Zoffany, a Lawrence, a self-portrait 
by Reynolds. Compared to the rest of 
the collection this section is rather 
weak. And I cannot say I have a spe- 
cial place for the English work in 
England: In my London townhouse 





At one ime a veterinar 


FELICIANO 


student, Franz Mare found wisdom in animals, particularly 
horse. A human figure in The Dream, 1912, marks it as one 





Beginning with old masters and moving into 
the realm of modern painting, Baron Hans 
Heinrich Thyssen-Bornemisza has amassed 
one of the world’s finest private collections. 





are Neue Sachlichkeit pictures, and in 
the country house, built by Warren 
Hastings in 1780, are old masters. I 
keep the more colorful Impressionist 
and Postimpressionist paintings, 
which lend life to a room, principally 
in the private quarters of my English 
homes and in Villa Favorita, my resi- 


THYSSEN BORNEMISZA COLLECTION 


f his rarer works. 


Kandinsky’s Painting with Three Spots, 1914—an early non- 
figurative work—imbues abstraction with strong emotion. 
































~ 


dence on Lake Lugano, in Switzerland 

More recently I have begun to: 
acquire American art, including | 
group of nineteenth-century land-| 
scapes by Albert Bierstadt, Frederic, 
Edwin Church, Martin Johnso | 
Heade, Thomas Cole, and one of the; 
most outstanding nineteenth-cen | 
tury masters, Winslow Homer, a 
well as lesser-known artists. The a 
of landscape painting in nineteenth-, 
century America was much more ad: 
vanced than in Europe, I would sayi) 
very refined in technique and very 
romantic. Also, of course, I cannot} 
help but be impressed by the way na: 
ture is depicted in these works—ab 
solutely void of silly constructions. | 
Just nature is in front of you, its: 
beauty caught by these Luminis ' 
painters right at sunset or sunrise. 

I started collecting this art’after 
reading Barbara Novak’s American| 
Painting of the Nineteenth Century. She} 
is writing the catalogue of my nine- 
teenth-century American paintings, 
which are scheduled to be exhibited, 
together with other American works 


;| 
i 
| 
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The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabin: 
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GUEST SPEAKER 








Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza on The Genesis of a Great Collection 
continued from page 30 





Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza’s Swiss residence, Villa Favorita, on Lake Lugano, is also the perma- 
nent home of his collection, much of it housed in a gallery wing added by his father in 1937. 





in my collection, at the Vatican—the 
first time in history the Vatican will 
show works owned by one private 
collector. The exhibit will also come 
to America, and, I hope, will demon- 
strate that European interest in 
American art is growing. 

It is difficult for me to collect con- 
temporary work, because you really 
have to have a sixth sense to figure 
out which are an artist’s best works. 
That is the big difference between 
modern masters and old masters: 
With the latter, you have available for 
study all the artist’s works, from be- 
ginning to end, and you can see his 
development in quite a detailed man- 


ner ke a man like Adriaen van 
Ostad e Dutch painter, with hi 
e¢ | | in 

re I Ee Y 

n € i 1 hngure oO 
what he was ith contemp 
rary artists, you lly kno 
whether or not they briefly 


at a certain stage, or in which direc- 
tion they are developing. A modern 


painter constantly tries to change his 


style, so you never know what, in the 
end, will be his best period. If you 
go along and buy Mr. X’s work ina 
gallery you never know whether 
you are getting his best work or not. 

In collecting art, for me the most 
important thing is the state of the 
work, and secondly, whether I like it 





Lyonel | 
Cubist-derive 


“+ older it gets. But it should not be i 
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», 1922 (left), and Max Weber’s New York, 1913, share a personal 
linger stresses architectural planes; Weber, the dynamism of the city. 






























or not and whether it fits into the cole 
lection. I am not attached to subjects. 9 
As to the state of a work, you have to 
make little allowances, naturally, the} 


ruins. Formerly, terrible things were @ 
done in the name of conservation: 
washing surfaces with soap and 
water, cleaning and thus shaving 
down the surface of a painting, flat- 
tening it as though a hot iron had 
gone over it. Throughout history 
there are obvious examples of vandal- ¥ 
ism, but there is “involuntary” van- 
dalism that happens quite often. Bad 
restoration, using the wrong color or ¥ 
the wrong varnish: People did not 
want to do the wrong thing, but by 
not knowing what they were doing 
they created their own form of van- 
dalism. More things have been dam- 
aged involuntarily than deliberately. 

Of special fascination for me dur- 
ing the past several years has been 
seeing the exhibitions of my works as } 
they have traveled to cities in the 
United States, including Washington, 
D.C., New York, Los Angeles, Detroit, © 
Minneapolis and Cleveland. I like to 
go as often as possible to the open- 
ings, to see the people and the in- 
stallations, and of course, each of the 
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The premium Visa card Pgty 

is welcome at five times [* 
more places worldwide | 
than American Express. 


Five times. 


The premium Visa card offers you the most 
accepted, most widely used name in the world for 
travel, shopping, entertaining, and cash. Welcome 
at over 3.6 million places in 156 countries. 

With the premium Visa card, you also have 
access to cash in 120,000 locations worldwide 
—four times more than with an American 
Express card. 

Plus Travel Insurance, Lost Card Protection 
and Emergency Cash Services, all combined with 
premier financial services provided by the bank 
which issues the card. 

The premium Visa card is specially designed _ 
by each bank and bears the Visa emblem in Gold, 
White and Gold. ! 

If value is measured by usefulness, the premium 
Visa card is without _—— 
question the most ‘qm 
valuable card in 
the world. 

Ask your banker. 


© Visa US.A., 1983 
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Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza on 
The Genesis of a Great Collection 
continued from page 34 





Golden Splendour 


emanating from the reign of Charles X. 
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By Maerten van Heemskerck, Portrait of a 
Lady with Spindle and Distaff, circa 1530, 
exalts the sitter’s solid housewifely virtues, 


paintings—I am very close to my 
paintings individually. Museum di- 
rectors have different ideas of how to 
hang the pictures, and I think it very 
amusing to see them always dis- | 
played in a new way and with a new 
background. For example, at the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, the | 
old masters were shown purely ac- | 
cording to year—the Germans, for in- 
stance, next to the Italians—and it 
was interesting for the viewer to link 7 
what was happening during that pe- 
riod in the various parts of Europe. 
But, of course, from the point of view 
of taste it does not always fit together. 
In Lugano I have a curator, but 
mainly I look after the works myself, 
Gilt Bronze Chandelier and I am responsible for their hang- | 
French: Circa 1830 ing. There the rooms stay specifically © 
Flemish, Italian, German, and so on, 
though I sometimes shift works 
within them. The gallery, which is 
open to the public, was really built 
for private use, for a small number 
of people. Though I do enjoy exhibi- 
tions, I find it is much nicer, in look- 
ing at a work, if no one else is there at 
the moment, or very few others. Too 
many people can deprive you of the 
experience of a work of art. 
It is more difficult to acquire fine 


Diameter: 37 inches 
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“if you're an admirer of the fine 
Elamelme-lael¥liiellarem-lareme(=(¢ ah 
here are three exceptional works. 
by Buick that you'll want to 
consider. 

The luxurious Riviera. The 
performance-tuned Riviera T TYPE. 
Novo dor=Mal=\Waclale M16 Vmllaaliccre 
edition Riviera Convertible. 

Can't quite see buying Riviera 








purely out of appreciation for the 
Pla@adatclakeelaciie(-1ai tala lareccrelle)(= 
list of equipment you'll be 
acquiring. Even in standard form, 
Riviera ranks as one of the world’s 
most completely outfitted cars. 


The Rivieras. If you can’t decide ~ 
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your collection with, buy ifl three. 
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GUEST SPEAKER 


Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza on 
The Genesis of a Great Collection 
continued from page 36 







THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA COLLECTION 


Waverly Oaks (Ladies in the Autumn Forest), 
1864, documents Winslow Homer's transition 
from narrative illustrator to major painter, 


art nowadays, especially when im- = 
portant works are blocked from ex- 4 
port, as sometimes happens in 
Europe. I was very lucky recently to 
acquire a Picasso of 1911, but it was 
nearly prevented from export by the 
French government. If you follow the 
premise that all works of art should | 
Stay in their country of origin, then 
all the European museums would be 
empty of Greek statues—they would 
be in Greece—and the Russians 
would have to give back their won- 
derful Impressionists. That would be 
a completely wrong idea. I think that 
having French pictures in Russia, and 
European pictures in America, is 
stimulating. I think the idea of “pre- 
serving a national heritage” is com- 
plete rubbish: The national heritage 
is in the work of art itself. Whether a 
painting hangs in the Uffizi or in 
the National Gallery does not really 
make so much difference. Today, 
with air travel and cultural ex- 






changes, everyone can see it.0 


Baron Thyssen- Pummenieen maintains homes 
in Switzerland, England, Monaco and Ja- 
maica. He spoke about his collection—which 
spans the decorative arts, as well as paint- 
ing—with interviewer Aimée Brown Price. 
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The newest fragrance for men from Yves Saint Laurent. 
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O4 EXCITINGLY NEW 
IRIPED VERTICAL 
LIND IDEAS FROM 
OUVERDRAPE® 


LouverDrape® we have long recognized 
e potential for exciting Stripe Louver Pat- 
bns for window coverings made of selec- 
ve combinations of our 60 Amalfi colors. 
We now have systemized a program which 
llows you to choose from 9 Stripe Louver 
tHterns and 204 color combinations ordered 
» your custom width. Ordering is easy, just 
Decify the size and pattern from our cata- 
igue and we do the rest. These designs are 
Vailable with 102 color combinations as 


free hanging Amalfi fabric or 1O2 as Amalfi 
inserts in our Clear-Edge LouverGroover 
The opaque back of the Groover has two 
advantages, it gives the blind opacity plus 
the light colored back reflects as much as 
75% of the solar radiation entering the room 
through the window 

As you can see from these photos, the use 
of multicolored LouverDrape® Vertical Blinds 
is an exciting departure from single colored 
vertical blinds 

S $1.00 for our 32 page full color cat 

deas from 
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Tabriz 
6.1" x42" 
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riental Rugs 


Antique, Semi Antique & Fine New Rugs 
for the discriminating 
The surrounding photographs are a few examples of 
the extensive variety of scatters and room sizes. 
Call or visit our showroom at: 


295 Fifth Avenue © 6th Floor ¢ New York, N.Y. 10016 e (CAM e015) 







Antique Lavar Kerman 
Se oe Bix 5" 
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Boulton’s New Stereo Systems 
Feature The Latest Advanced 
“State Of The Art” Technology. 

It's a fact. Virtually every stereo system 
made in the last ten years has been 
designed to play in only one or two rooms 
simultaneously. As surprising as this seems, 
it's true. It’s true for all brands, all sizes, 
all power ratings, and all prices too. The 
preceding sentence is meant to be 
read twice. 


Better Than The Finest Components. 

What the finest brands of stereo 
systems do well in the living room, one of 
the new Boultons can do in your entire 
home—and do it better. You can enjoy a 
Boulton everywhere—Upstairs— 
Downstairs—Inside—Outside. On a 
number of models, you can even listen 
to different music in different rooms 
simultaneously. Everyone can enjoy 
separate tapes, records, stations at the 
same time. No Other Stereo System Can 
Do This. There's no interference—no 
technical limitations. 

Hi-Fi Stereo Buyers Guide said: ‘‘The 
Boulton Sound is magnificent and the 
conveniences are unparalleled”. 


Enjoy music en 
throughout your home 
Now it’s as easy as dialing a phone. 


High Performance, Superb Sound 
and Limitless Convenience. 

There's a wide variety of models to 
choose from. They range from compact 
systems for small apartments to giant 
systems for large country homes. 

Many come with Boulton’s exclusive 
SeLecTronic® Remote Controls. You can 
select and change any record, any tape or 
any station—from anywhere in your home. 

The magnificent Boulton sound is 
“Center Stage—Live,” because the speakers 
are individually tuned and balanced to your 
own rooms. These are just a few of the rea- 
sons why: “There's nothing like a Boulton’’. 


One Boulton System Can Serve 
Your Entire Home. 

And you can personalize it with 
Boulton’s exclusive accessories. There are 
Teledimmers® which automatically lower the 
sound whenever a telephone is used; 50 LP 
Players which can store and play up to 50 
records; Forever® Players which store and 
play up to 24 Cassette or Cartridge tapes. 
There are even special Underwater 
Speakers for swimming pools and Estate 
Transmitters for covering very large 
country properties. 


“The new 1983 Boultons feature the exclusive Vari-Lux* Modular 
Design. This allows each system to be personalized in literally 
thousands of individual combinations. 


In California, Boulton’s new showroom is at 43 Rodeo Drive in Beverly Hills. 






ry room. 





Get All The Details On This New 
“State Of The Art” Equipment. 

Boulton’s expanded new catalog has all 
the details—all of the superb technical 
specifications—all the systems—all the 
accessories. Come in, write or phone for 
your free copy today. 


For Fastest Service Or Information, Phone: 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-221-5000 
Ext. 220 Alan Durant (in New York State, Call 
Mr. Durant collect: (212) 697-6930 Ext. 220) 
In Los Angeles: Ed Drake (213) 274-2400 

In Chicago: Joseph Arno (312) 641-2175 

In Washington: Jack Dyer (202) 628-0282 

In Houston: Bert Delman (713) 880-0666 

In Miami: Walter Auerbach (305) 371-4879 

In New York: Art Davis (212) 697-4900 


FREE STEREO CATALOG 
I AT SSF TE ER ST 


2200 
Get your free copy of the new Boulton Stereo Catalog. 
Call any of the above numbers or mail this coupon. 


Name _ 


Address aS 
x City : ‘ic 
State Zip 
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BOULTON STEREO 


380 Madison Ave., Dept 2200 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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A Conversation with Jonathan Borofsky 


“my STUDIO IS wherever I am,” says 
artist Jonathan Borofsky. “For me, to 
be in a space for three weeks and deal 
with that space is like making a paint- 
ing. My work is concerned with the 
three-dimensional interior structure, 
and I try to make people aware of the 
space they’re in, in a holistic way.” 
Like the giant Man with a Brief- 
case—an image that recurs in his 
work, and originally inspired by a 
suit advertisement clipped from the 
newspaper—Borofsky too carries a 
briefcase. “It’s a symbol for the 
brain,” he says. “I carry my images in 
it. I also like the idea of the artist as a 
traveling salesman.” The images he 
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SHELDON LETTICH 















refers to are in the form of sketches | 
’ drawings and unconscious doodles, : 
Blown up, they become the enor 
mous, often menacing, figures tha 
people his environments. Serialized | 
in seemingly naive drawings, they) 
recreate the dreams he wants the) 
viewer to accept as both personal and | 
universal statements. | 
It has been more than two years) 
since Borofsky gave up his longtime | 
Bowery studio in New York for ar 
itinerant life that takes him to a ne 
city somewhere in the world every) 
few weeks. During the last year, his} 
“studio” could have been found in” 
Berlin, where he spent five weeks 


“T try to balance the conceptual with the intui- 
tive,” says the peripatetic Jonathan Borofsky, 
whose witty, enigmatic images may spring from 
a dream, a doodle, a newspaper photograph. 




















GEMINI G.E L.. 1982 


2783685 


rop LEFT: At a Gemini G.E.L. printmaking workroom in Los~ 
Angeles, Borofsky surrounds himself with developing images. - 
Behind him is a blown-up sketch, | Dreamed I Was Having My 
Photograph Taken, which is in the process of becoming a 
finished print. LEFT: People Running, a lithograph, was enlarged — 
from a one-inch “scribble” and reminds the artist of “political 
graffiti.” ABoveE: Self Portrait, with the visage of Polish labor 








leader Lech Walesa, combines Borofsky’s inner and outer worlds. 





continued on page ; 








A\ car which does not nibble 
you to death with extra-cost options. 
The Peugeot 505 STI. 


Optional extras can be infuriating. 
By the time you have picked out 
everything you want, the price of the 
car has danced out of reach. 

Not so with the Peugeot 505STI. 
Air conditioning is standard. And so 
are electric windows and an electric 
sunroof. And so are power steering 
and power disc brakes. 

And so are cruise control and a 
central locking system and leather 
upholstery. 

And so are a digital AM/FM 
stereo radio with cassette player, 
seek/scan tuning, four speakers, and 
an electric antenna. 

And so on. 


The Peugeot brochure is crammed 
with 350 facts like these. Call 
1-800-447-2882 toll free any- 

where in the continental U.S. 

for a free copy (and name of 

your nearest Peugeot dealer). 

And read why many observ- 

ers think the Peugeot may ——~_ 
well be undervalued in today’s market. 








PEUGEOT 
































Shown here: Tulips from Warner’s new Concepts in Color collection. 


® 
Tulips The Concepts in Color collection is an exciting new idea that translates 


contemporary trends in colors to 21 wallcovering designs and 17 borders, all in 2 to 8 
colorways, for very livable yet impressive interiors. With the Concepts in 

Color collection, Warner also proves that vivid colors and designs can provide 

ambiance of great warmth and style without giving up convenience. It is all 

pre-pasted, pre-trimmed, scrubbable and strippable. There are also correlated fabrics 

for most of the designs. Warner’s Concepts in Color books are available now 

through interior designers and decorating departments of fine stores. 

The Warner Company, 108 South DesPlaines, Chicago, IL 60606 

Showroom: 6-134, The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 60654 


All the elegant things happening to walls are by Warner 


Wallcoverings & Fabrics 
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creating an installation for the Zeit- 
geist exhibition; at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York; in Kassel, 
Germany, where his project for Docu- 
menta 7 included a painting on the 
walls and installation of five movable 


sculptures; in Rotterdam; in Lyon, 
France; in Paris at Centre Pompidou, 
where Man with a Briefcase was 
painted on the ceiling pipes; and in 
Basel and Los Angeles. 

Born in Boston in 1942, Borofsky is 
the only child of artistic parents. His 
father is a musician who plays the 
piano and organ; his mother, though 
trained as an architect, is a painter, 
and he remembers studying with her 
teacher at the age of eight. At Yale, 
during the tenure of the late Jack 
Tworkov, Borofsky’s classmates in- 
cluded Jennifer Bartlett, 
Graves and Richard Serra. 

His early years in New York coin- 
cided with the most energetic years 
of minimalism and conceptualism. “I 
came out of conceptual art,” he re- 
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A Conversation with Jonathan Borofsky 
continued from page 44 





ABOVE: All Is One, rendered twice in Persian 
calligraphy, is the print in progress behind 
Borofsky. LEFT: 1 Dreamed I Found a Red Ruby 
incorporates a dream symbol the artist finds 
“less tense, more beautiful” than his others: a 
rich, glowing heart emerging from its slightly 
puzzled body. RIGHT: One allusion in Borof- 
sky’s Man with a Briefcase, an aluminum cut- 
out, is to “the artist as a traveling salesman.” 





calls, “but now I try to balance the 
conceptual with the intuitive, dealing 
with both sides of the brain, which 
are interacting. My conceptual works 
of the sixties weren’t visual. They 
were highly inaccessible. My ‘num- 
bering system’ represents the concep- 
tual side pared down to a very sharp 
focus.” Jonathan Borofsky’s “num- 
bering” project—its title is Counting— 
has, indeed, puzzled even informed 
viewers. The work, in progress since 
1969, consists of 8'2-x-11-inch pieces 
of paper on which consecutive num- 
bers—now in the millions—are writ- 
ten. Counting began as a conceptual 
act allowing him to focus on struc- 
ture, order and discipline. Soon he 
found the numbers could be a kind of 
coded signature, as well as a record- 
keeping system for his “catalogue” of 
images. Today he signs his work with 
the proper sequential number, and 
Counting continues, if sporadically. 

In 1973, the artist switched 
abruptly from conceptual activity to 
painting, creating works in his now 
familiar “childlike” style—a style that 
may seem incongruous, in view of 
his extensive academic training. In 
reality, he chooses to draw in a num- 
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ber of styles, refusing to give prefer! 
ence to any one idiom. A suite ol 
prints recently completed at Geminij 
G.E.L. in Los Angeles gives evidence 
of these diverse forms of expressio: 
The largest print depicts a version oj 
the personage he calls the Molecule 
Man, whose holes suggest the de 
materialization of the shape in 
space—an ongoing subject initiated 
several years ago when he drilled 
holes in a wooden chair in order 
clarify the relationship between form 
and void, or object and space. 
Borofsky derives continuing in 
spiration from dreams—much more 
explicitly than the Surrealists did 
but says, “The work is not just about 
dreams. They are a source, an inne! 
source, as doodling is a subconscious 
source, reflective of my inner politics. 
In the exterior world, my source for 
making art is what we see, from tele 
vision and newspapers to real-life ac 
tivity. What I choose from that world 
is a reflection of my exterior politics 


continued on page 5 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE 


A Conversation with Jonathan Borofsky 
continued from page 48 
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Molecule Men, grappling in Jonathan Bor- 
ofsky’s screen print, convey their creator's 
sense of the insubstantiality of matter, the 
“pockets of air” underlying all apparent solidity. 


Whatever dualities are at work 
within me are reflected in this inner/ 
outer political awareness. It’s a partic 
ularly psychological struggle.” 

The artist notes that his “environ- 


‘ 





i 
| 
f ‘ g objects,” such as his familiar ham- 
| mering man, the self-referential } 
briefcase man, or the stack of papers } 
j from the Counting project. The varied } 
images of these large environments, | 
painted on the walls, cut out, free-/ 
standing, gathered in notebooks, cap-~ 
tured on the corners of the Counting } 
sheets, attain an intense presence | 
from their stream-of-consciousness 
presentation, given an order derived 
only from the artist’s dreams. His 
screen prints and lithographs repeat 
these images “in a much more ac- 
cessible medium,” and he is confi- 
dent that if the images are “good and 
powerful, they will work no matter 
where they are,” beyond the confines 
of their original environment. 
Complex and thought-provoking, 
Jonathan Borofsky’s art is graced, too, 
by his ever-present wit. His dreams— 
both the titles and precipitators of art- 
works—charm and inform, as in his | 
account of the following scene: 


| . ments” are his “most extensive 
oe 4 » | works, out of which come individual 





Tilton Reserv continued on page 52 | 
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Importers of Fine China, Glassware! an 
In Canada, contact K 


© 1983 Ebeling & Reuss Company 














FLEUR DU LAC YACHT CLUB 


FLEUR-DU-LAC 


$1.6 to $2.6 Million 
West Shore, Lake Tahoe 


Twenty two lakefront chateaux .. . 
each, a masterwork. 


“Post Office Bowl 
Homewood, Californi ni 
(916) 535- 5263 
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A Conversation with Jonathan Borofsky 
continued from page 50 


“Precise, slowed-down, organic,” is how the © 
artist describes In Search of the Truth. A cross- 
section of the mind at work, it yields a serio- 
comic look at the frustrations of thought. 


“I dreamed I was having my 


photograph taken with a group 
of people. Suddenly I began to 
rise up and fly around the room. 
Halfway around, I tried to get 
out the door. When I couldn’t get 
out, I continued to fly around the 
room until I landed and sat 
down next to my mother who 
said I had done a good job.” 
The coincidence of being photo- 
graphed while working on a print 
that is devoted to this particular 
dream about having his photograph 
taken delights him. 
Though he enjoys the longevity of 
prints, the artist also talks of how im- 
permanent much of his other art is, 
painted on walls throughout the 
world and then painted out when he 
leaves. He muses that it would be fun | 
to return and “X-ray all those walls,” 
recovering the vestiges of his own 
paintings and those of all the other 
artists who had drawn on the walls. 
“IT am, however,” Jonathan Borofsky | 
summarizes, “really more involved 
with my own spiritual quest—not 
with where my art goes.” 0 
—Constance W. Glenn 
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Breezin Along 


Golden hours in our great out-of-doors, warm summer sunshine, the smell of 
pine, the riff and pull of the sail unfurling,and all kinds of ways to get away from it 
all - from the trails or the courts to the links or watersports, zestful or restful - 


Ontario’s resorts harbour magic moments far from the madding crowd. Slip away. 


Call TOLL FREE 1-800-828-8585 or from New York State 1-800-462-8404 or 
write: Ontario Travel, Queen's Park, Toronto M7A 2E5, Ontario/Canada. 
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The ideal complement to home or office, 
rich geometric upholstery fabric of 100% 
cotton, protected by Scotchgard.® 


Top to bottom (left): 

41614 Magee 

41678 Stowe 

41612 Elkins 

41604 Torresdale (background) 
Diagonal:.41620 Comly 

STROHEIM & ROMANN Inc: 155 East 56th St., New Yor 
Atlanta; Boston; Chicago; Dallas; Houston; Los Angeles; M 
San Francisco; Troy; Washington, DC 
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Casual elegance. Unmistakably Brown Jordan‘ 
Bradley VIL... The beauty of the original design. The quality of handcrafted tubular aluminum. 
The durability of UltraFuse, our exclusive new finish. To be admired...and used. For years. 
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Interior Designer: Ruben de §»- 
Photographer: Daniel Eitert 
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A MULTI-TEXTURED PARFAIT IN PURE WOOL 
FROM THE MAGIC NEEDLES OF EDWARD FIELDS 
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Deciding whose brieicase to buy 1s easy. 
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INTRODUCING 
THE EXECUTIVE 
COLLECTION. 


Making hard decisions 1s 
what separates the executive 
from mere mortals. 

And justifies any hand- 
some rewards that may result. 
So it’s truly fitting that 
the reward in this case is a 

Hartmann. 

After all, Hartmanns are 
known for their ability to 
survive the relentless pres- 
sures of executive life. With- 

~ out sacrificing their distinc- 
tive look of quality. 

So it should be no sur- 
prise that the Executive 
Collection features our 
famous industrial belting 
leather or full grain leather in 
brown or burgundy. For a 
soft, supple surface that’s 
extraordinarily resistant to 
scratches. 

That’s one reason why 
Hartmanns never look old 
before their. time. 
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Another reason 1s that 
each case is handcrafted for 
strength. First, we use 12 
stitches per inch rather than 
the mere 6-8 others use. 
Then we finely finish and 
double-lacquer the exposed 
edges to prevent them from 
separating and looking old 
and frayed. We also sew real 
spring steel into all the edges 
to hold them firm so they 
don’t get dog-eared. In truth, 
our standards are much 
harder than you could ever 
be on our cases. 

That’s what makes 
Hartmann so easy to choose. 
What makes it hard 1s 
that we’ve made eight cases 
in this Collection. Each with 
a different personality. Each 
made to fit a different exec- 

utive style. 

Some are big enough to 
carry a long report, some a 
brief. Some expand like a 
briefcase, others don’t. Seven 
have handles, one is carried 


DuPont TEFLON’ Send for a list of your nearest Hartmann dealers, Dept. 6A9 


soil & stain repeller 


© 1983 Hartmann Luggage, Lebanon, Tennessee 37087 


Heres the hard part. 
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underarm. 
Four have retract- 
able handles that disappear 
inside for a clean unclut- 
tered look, the other three 
have the famous Hartmann 
comfort grip. Four have op- 
tional shoulder straps. And 
all zippers are solid brass. 

Pockets? Hartmann is 
famous for pockets. So 
you'll find innovative pocket 
arrangements, inside and 
out, throughout this Collec- 
tion to match the innovative 
style of executives. 

We could go on and on 
describing the unique execu- 
tive features of this Collec- 
tion. But the only way you'll 
really know which one fits your 
style is to see them in the flesh. 

One thing we know for 
sure, one of them is specifi- 
cally for you. Deciding which 
is your decision. And it’s hard. 

But after all, you are an 
executive. 


harhmann 


We dont cut corners. 
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In a tradition of superlative craftsmanship 
more than 500 years old... 


On the Crest 


An original sculpture... handcrafted of 
the finest Venetian glass... hand-signed 
... issued in limited edition. 


Available exclusively from 
Franklin Heirloom Glass, 
at the very attractive price of $150. 
Reservation Deadline: 
June 30, 1983. 


The royal palaces of 16th-century Europe 
held many treasures. Rare tapestries and 
ornately carved furniture. Lavishly embroi- 
dered robes of state. Rich ornaments of gold 
and silver. And, perhaps most treasured of 
all—cristallo, the wonderful glass of Venice. 

Cristallo was the triumph of the Venetian 
glassmakers with an unmatched transpar- 
ency and brilliance. It was the supreme 
achievement of these master craftsmen, re- 
served for their finest objets d’art. 

Inspired by the beautiful works of antique 

cristallo, Franklin Heirloom Glass has com- 
missioned a beautiful new work of Venetian 
glass. An original sculpture that has a clarity 
and brilliance reminiscent of the cristallo so 
coveted by the royal art patrons of Renais- 
sance Europe. But that possesses the 
strength, the simplicity of line so appreciated 
by today’s collectors. 
On the Crest is an original and dramatic work 
portraying a magnificent seagull poised on 
the crest of an ocean wave .. . created entirely 
by hand by a master craftsman in the famed 
Venetian glass center of Murano. No two will 
be exactly alike. Each will be a true original, 
and each will be hand-signed and dated by the 
skilled master who created it. 


A limited edition work 
of exceptional beauty 


On the Crest is being issued in a single, firmly 
limited edition. The total edition will be lim- 
ited forever to the exact number of individu- 
als who order the sculpture by the close of 
the issuing year—1983. 

The issue price is $150, a most attractive 
one for an original handcrafted work of this 
quality. And you may pay for your sculpture 
in four convenient monthly installments of 
$37.50 each. 

To enhance your home with this superb 
work of art, you need only return the at- 
tached Reservation Application to Franklin 
Heirloom Glass, Franklin Center, Pennsyl- 
vania 19091, by June 30, 1983. 


OUR PROMISE TO YOU We at Franklin Heirloom 
Glass take pride in the high quality of the works we 
produce. But we believe that our efforts should also be 
judged by the people we serve. Any work acquired from 
us may be returned for any reason within thirty days for 
your choice of replacement or a full refund. 
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SHOWN SMALLER THAN ACTUAL SIZE. SCULPTURE MEASURES APPROXIMATELY 15" HIGH, 7 WIDE 
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1 ' 
On the Crest 
! ' 
| Franklin Heirloom Glass : 
1 Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 Valid only if postmarked by 
1 : : 
1 Please accept my reservation for On June 30, 1983. : 
| the Crest. This original hand-signed ae i 
1 sculpture will be handcrafted for me Limit: One per collector. | 
1 in the finest Venetian glass. Mr. ! 
: I understand that I need send no_ Mrs. ‘ 
1 money at this time. I will be billed Miss _____ a 
; in 4 equal monthly installments of eee a 
! $37.50* each with the first payment Address___ ' 
: due before the work is sent to me. : 
*Plus my state sales tax City Ss : 
1 ' 
| Signi ____ ‘Siate,(Zip ' 
1! ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SU t = 34 ' 
bi ee ee we we ee ee ee rr nr errr 4 
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Fragile Survivors — The Art of English Delftware 


ALTHOUGH IT IS AMONG the rarest of 
ceramic survivors, seventeenth-cen- 
tury English delftware is one of the 
most collectable of the minor decora- 
tive arts. Until the past few years, ce- 
ramics collectors had occupied the 
farthest reaches of the netherworld of 
collecting, buying in a field where 
prices climbed at a snail’s pace com- 
pared with the rest of the market. 


SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET 





produce fine and complex illustra- 
tions. The English, however, felt that 


precision was alien to the soft, absor- 


~. could not be removed. The Dutch and | 
Italians overcame this difficulty to | 


bent quality of the glaze. They pro- 


duced simple, robust forms that 
allowed plenty of surface for painting 
with a bold, highly charged brush. 
But, like their continental counter- 


At the Louis Lipski sale held at Sotheby’s, Lon- 
don, in 1981, English delftware became the 
subject of sudden interest. ABOvE: While prices 


parts, English pieces could easily 
crack and chip—indicating a reason 


In 1981, however, the market 


BENJAMIN GINSBURG ANTIQUARY 


stirred considerably, due to several 
influential events: the dispersal of the 
famed Louis Lipski collection at 
Sotheby’s in London, and the entry 





Designed for practical purposes, English delft 
is often marred by chips and minor repairs. 
Chargers—used for display—have fared con- 
siderably better, as in the case of this William 
and Mary plate, circa 1700, worth $12,000. 





into the market of two competitive 
collectors. “The $880,000 sales total 
for the Lipski sale more than equaled 
two years’ turnover for the entire 
delftware market,” says dealer Paul 
Vandekar. This, coupled with the si- 
multaneous appearance of the High 
Museum of Art, in Atlanta, and the 
Canadian magnate George Gardiner 
(said to be forming his own ceramics 
museum) has radically affected delft- 
ware prices in recent years. 

Such a sudden upsurge, especially 
for the seventeenth-century pieces, 





BENJAMIN GINSBURG ANTIQUARY 


in the 1970s dawdled in the hundreds, 1981 
saw a loving cup sell for £2,200. BELOW: Since 
1981, English delft has continued to rise. The 
result: a simple jug is currently worth $7,500. 


is doubtless caused by the extreme 
rarity and fragility of English delft. 
Nearly all English delftware of this 
period was made in Brislington, 
Wicanton and Bristol, by craftsmen 
skilled in the manipulation of the 
highly temperamental tin-glazed 
earthenware pottery. The essence of 
delftware decoration was defined by 
the tin glaze, an unforgiving medium 
that put a premium on sureness of 
hand and certainty of purpose. As 
with Italian and Dutch delft, once 
a line was drawn onto the surface, it 


BENJAMIN GINSBURG ANTIQUARY 


for the dearth of delftware in the 
market today. Referring to the Lipski 
sale, Mr. Vandekar says, “Except for 


Blue Dash chargers, prized for their brilliant 
colors and boldly executed motifs, command 
some of the highest bids at auction. Embel- 
lished with the traditional tulips, leaves and 
thistles, this piece, ca. 1680, is valued at $7,500. 


a few English collections, we cannot 





expect to see large groups of English — 


delft in the marketplace again.” 
Recent sales results confirm that 
seventeenth- and early-eighteenth- 


century delft, particularly dated ex-_ 


amples, commands a large sum from 
serious collectors and dealers. Not 
long ago, for example, at a delftware 
sale in Sotheby’s, New York, a six- 
inch-high London wine bottle in- 
scribed simply Wh. Wine 1649 sold 
for an impressive $6,050 on October 
15, 1982. Large dishes measuring 
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continued on page 64 
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Fragile Survivors — The Art of English Delftware 
contivtued from page 60 





Precise documentary illustration, typical of 
European delft, makes this Castle of Saint Angelo 
dish, ca. 1720, a rarity amid the more primitive 
English delftware designs. It is worth $7,500. 





about twelve to sixteen inches, and 
known as chargers, are also in great 
demand. Of particular note are the 
legendary Blue Dash chargers. Deco- 
rated with fruit, flowers, religious 
scenes, views of royal favorites, or 
partially abstract designs, these pieces 
command prices ranging from sev- 
eral hundred dollars to well over ten 
thousand dollars for examples in fine 
condition. One of the finest and rarest 
delft chargers sold in recent years was 
from the Lipski collection. A dated 
1669 polychrome Crucifixion plate, it 
was purchased for $12,650 by dealer 
Robert Williams, rumored to be bid- 
ding for George Gardiner. 
Seventeenth-century English delft- 
ware, in its early stages, was often the 
work of continental potters em- 
ployed in England. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, to find the practical wine 
bottles, jugs and pharmaceutical 
wares they made decorated with de- 
signs copied from Netherlandish and 
Italian sources. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century, continental in- 
fluences were gradually supplanted 
by a growing fascination with Jap- 
anese and Chinese porcelain. As early 
as the 1620s, London potters had be- 
gun to copy the now familiar Bird 
on a Rock motif directly from late 
Ming porcelain. As the Chinese influ- 


ence tlourished, English potters 


EARLE D. VANDEKAR OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


evolved a highly original chinoiserie, 
one that combined vigorous brush- 
strokes with a certain naive charm. 

Among the panoply of curious 
delft table objects, the so-called tyg or 
fuddling cup is the most memorable, 
Comprising three or sometimes four 
drinking vessels joined by intercon- 
necting handles, its use in social lu- 
brication is suggested by one found in 
the Lipski sale, inscribed “BOYSE 
DRYNCK ALL”’—a sentiment that 
makes sense when read in any order. 
Sold by Sotheby’s in London on 
November 17, 1981, it brought $6,550, 
compared to $7,150 for a more impor- 
tant, dated 1639 fuddling cup sold in 
the first Lipski sale, held on March 10, 
1981. By way of further comparison, 
an undated, uninscribed fuddling 
cup, without the Lipski imprimatur, 
sold for $4,400 at Sotheby’s in New 
York on October 15, 1982. 

For students of the art market, the 
reemergence of an arcane field like 
English delftware serves to remind us 
that whenever quality and rarity of 
an art form far exceeds prices, a cor- 
rection is all but guaranteed. The old 
days of quiet, scholarly and inexpen- 
sive collecting are gone. As one col- 
lector noted: “After having many 
years to ourselves, we find the tide is 
finally and reluctantly rising.” 0 

—Paul Kunkel 


The coats of arms for the Worshipful Society of 
Apothecaries and the City of London mark a 
well-preserved pill slab, circa 1710, used as 
an advertising sign. It would sell for $10,000, 
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THE PEN AND WASH drawings of 
Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo (1727- 
1804), such as Two Angels and Three 
Putti in a Cloud Formation, seen here, 
are often mistaken for those of his cel- 
ebrated father, Giovanni Battista 
Tiepolo. Both were great draftsmen. 
By using an economical outline, a ju- 
dicious placement of the center of 
balance, and clever foreshortening, 
they could make figures visually float 
off the ground. Their accurate use of 
washes formed shadows of varied in- 
tensity that made the figures move 
through light as well as space. The 
effect is spontaneous and joyous. 


DINING TABLES Of prosperous nine- 
teenth-century England were often 
graced with elaborate dessert ser- 
vices. The special pride of a flourish- 
ing ceramic industry, their brightly 
colored grounds and finely painted 
flower or fruit designs captivated din- 
ers at the end of the meal. Usually the 
service consisted of a centerpiece or 
comport to hold an arrangement of 
exotic fresh fruit, fruit coolers, one of 
which appears here, small tureens, 
serving dishes and dessert plates. 


ONE OF THE MOST admired traits of 
the mature style of Henri Matisse 
(1869-1954) was his harmony of 


strong colors in unlikely combina- 
tions. Here, in Stan ling Nude, 1901, 
his great talent first formative 


step. Matiss¢ d this theme, so 
popular with late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury Realists, but he .d their ob- 
jective view wit! action 
to color, f¢ 

FRANZ KLINI 


the most pron 

Expressionist artis 

lectively, they becai 

New York School. Cri. 
Kuh has noted that “Klit 
few heavy black lines tom 
proportions ... his aggre 
ged, open designs describe ¢ 


itable space.” In August Di 


Focus for the Connoisseur 
A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 





See page 77. 





See page 79. 





See page 110. 








See page 124. 





See page 151. 





See page 154. 


shown here, the force of Kline’s ener- 
getic gestures and taut composition 
convey the physical emotion and 


"- sheer presence of the artist. The 


painting’s pervading sense of imme- 
diacy is characteristic of Kline’s 
works of this period. 


SINCE 1511, when Portugal established 
the first European settlement and 
trade with the East, exotic chests have 
been featured elements in Western 
interiors. For centuries they were er- 
roneously thought to be products of 
the “Indies,” but ultimately, through 
Portuguese, Dutch and British trad- 
ing companies, the decorative arts of 
China, Japan and Southeast Asia be- 
came distinguishable. Today, the 
highly embellished surface treatment 
and richness of materials, as seen in 
this Southeast Asian chest, still pro- 
vide an exotic focus in the home. 


EMILE GALLE (1846-1904) developed 
his highly personal style in glass and 
furniture design within the Art 
Nouveau movement and dominated 
the Nancy School of French art glass. 
Although subtle coloration and 
organic inspiration mark his excep- 
tional designs, Galle also explored ex- 
otic themes, as shown in this bold 
cased glass vase with elephant motif, 
which employs his favored ancient 
technique—the outer layer of the col- 
ored glass is cut away to reveal the 
contrasting color of the base glass. 


FOR NEARLY seventy years, Edward 
Hopper (1882-1967), a giant of Amer- 
ican realism, pursued a highly per- 
sonal, and sometimes unfashionable, 
style of painting devoted to common= 
place scenes. The paintings, how- 
ever—enlivened by his luminous 
colors and exquisite grasp of form 
and space—are never commonplace. 
As he said, “My aim in painting: 
has always been the most exact 
transcription possible of my most 
intimate impressions of nature.” 
Summer in the City is shown here.O 
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A Cherished Ensemble 


Mrs. George Angus Garrett's Washington, D.C. Residence 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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ABOVE: Mrs. George Angus Garrett’s Washington, D.C. 
residence is an imposing townhouse designed in the 18th-century 
style of a Parisian /dtel by architect Paul Philippe Cret, in 1937. j 
The asymmetrical fagade is dominated by a mansard roof and ap- 
proached by a cobblestone carriage driveway. opposite: The interior 
design, conceived circa 1950 by the late Marian Hall, has been 
maintained by Mrs. Garrett and freshened by interior designer John 
Peters Irelan. Architectural interest is created by a circular Foyer 
with inlaid wood flooring, and gracefully curved Entrance Hall stair 
case beyond. The armchairs are Hepplewhite, the bombe com- : 
mode is Louis XV. Artworks are, from left, paintings by Walter Gay 
and Michiel Simons, and a terra-cotta sculpture by Jean-Baptiste 
Carpeaux. Damask drapery fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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he house seems more 
a part of Paris or Versailles than 
of the Federal City. 








The Drawing Room has “a special atmosphere that I never tire of,” says Mrs. Garrett. PRECEDING PAGES: Decorative panels 

by Alexandre Dunouy dominate the carefully balanced room. Bergéres en gondole flank a marble-top table ambulante, all Louis XV; 
the Aubusson rug came from the ballroom of Glin Castle, in Ireland. Chandelier by Waterford. opposite: Above the Regence marble 
mantel is Nicolas de Largilliére’s Portrait of a Lady. Louis XVI candelabra and a figural clock share the mantelshelf. ABOVE LEFT: A 
marble-top fall-front desk displays a collection of Oriental bottles and figurines. The Tiepolo drawing is flanked by Chelsea 
porcelain objects. ABOVE RIGHT: The late-18th-century-style French commode was originally a gift from Andrew Mellon 

to his daughter, Ailsa Mellon Bruce, a friend of Mrs. Garrett. The Adam mirror came from Ditchley Park, in England. 


French Embassy, the house seems more a part of Paris or 
Versailles than of the Federal City. Its courtly architecture 
and décor were clearly created for grand entertaining. At 
the same time, the residence reflects the independent spirit 
and well-defined tastes of its owner, whose enduring salon 
draws upon a lifetime of friends in national and interna- 
tional circles. “It’s a very, very personal house,” says Ethel 
Garrett, “used for our friends of all ages.” 

Mrs. Garrett and her husband, an investment banker and 
Civic leader, bought the house more than.thirty years ago, 
while the late Mr. Garrett was serving as ambassador to 
Ireland. It had been designed in 1937 by Paul Philippe Cret, 
a Philadelphia architect, originally of the Ecole des Beaux- 


Arts, who had also designed Washington’s Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Pan American Union and Federal Reserve 
Board Building. His only residential work in the city is this 
particularly graceful adaptation of an early-eighteenth-cen- 
tury hotel, that sophisticated form of nobleman’s house 
transferred to town. In this interpretation, the style takes on 
an unexpected enchantment, from the approach along a 
cobblestone carriage driveway, to the circular foyer with 
sweeping entrance hall staircase beyond, to the French 
doors opening onto a walled and terraced garden, and the 
faultless proportions throughout. 

“My husband always admired the house and used to talk 
about it whenever he visited the original owner, who 
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ABOVE: A collection of books in 19th-ce 
decoration, enrich the Library. The 
upholstered pieces; the rug is 
f 


ntury bindings, displayed in the European manner to reveal their gilt-tooled 
furnishings are a comfortable blend of English and French antiques with contemporary 

a Louis Philippe Aubusson. Beneath the English octagonal pedestal table, circa 1780, is a Louis XV 
ootstool. Strie silk taffeta drapery fabric is from Stroheim & Roman n. OpPosiTE: Faux-bamboo molding sets off a Chinese fold- 
Ing screen in the Dining Room. The l9th-century Spode floral-motif dessert service features a comport flanked by two fruit 
coolers. A Louis XVI serving cabinet supports gilt-bronze candelabra and Chinese Export porcelain armorial tureens. 


participated, as he did, in many philanthropic activities,” comfort and livability. “Marian thought a great deal about 


soon as the house became avail- the design of this house—where we should sit, how people 


sarrett recalls 
ab he flew across the Atl] 


\tlantic to buy it.” would move. I haven’t changed a thing; there’s no reason 
or: 1 ¢ f t } d le % 


seen their future home. How- _ to,” notes Mrs. Garrett. Fabrics for draperies and upholstery 


" evel their distance from Washington have been replaced over the years with the assistance of 
4 preven an interior plan that has re- Washington interior designer John Peters Irelan—always in 
| mained | ite fo than three decades. the manner of the original design conception. 


This practic. F.the 


late interior de- The entire collection of French furniture and the accom- | 
signer Maria ress ancl parner — panying fabrics were acquired abroad by Mrs. Garrett, in 
with Diane Tate ver abili close collaboration with Marian Hall. The designer, a per- 
arrange fine period cx ilso special 


fectionist in finding appropriate pieces of correct size, sent 


the development of sen detailed maquettes and drawings to Dublin. With these and 
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LEFT: Elaborately ruched and swagged bedhangings 

and drapery of Brunschwig & Fils taffeta set the tone of 

the Pink Guest Room, repeating colors drawn from the an- 

tique French wallpaper panels. The Persian carpet reiterates the 

hues. Painting by Patrick Hennessey. ABOVE: In Mrs. Garrett’s Bed- 
room, delicate fabrics express the floral motifs she favors, while fragile 
Chelsea porcelain figurines emphasize the feminine mood. Two ber- 
geres upholstered in brocade found in Lyon stand on the Louis XVI 
Aubusson rug. The painting above the Adam-style marble man- 

tel is by Matisse, the pastel above the chiffonier by Renoir. 


a tape measure in hand, the Garretts explored leading gal- 
leries and antiquaires in Paris and London. 

“We were lucky to be in Ireland at that time, so close to 
the fine shops in England and France,” Mrs. Garrett recalls. 
“We were guided by very good people—Wildenstein on the 
place Vendome, Mallett and Partridge in London. My part 
was easy—I just measured the furniture.” 

Dealers familiar with the Garretts’ requirements con- 
tacted them when suitable pieces became available. Mrs. 
Garrett remembers with particular satisfaction a call from 
London dealer Pontremoli. “He said that a large eighteenth- 
century Aubusson of the type we were looking for had just 
come on the market. If we could inspect it that day, we 
might find a real bargain.” After checking with her hus- 
band about the availability of a pilot, Mrs. Garrett was soon 
aboard a plane to London. The rug, which came from the 
ballroom of Glin Castle in Limerick, Ireland, was brilliantly 
colored. “Nobody wanted bright colors at that time. But of 
course it looks wonderful in our drawing room and has 
been a joy to live with.” When the Garretts returned to 
Washington in 1951, the furnishings were installed and fit- 


ted precisely both the style and dimensions of their home. 
continued on page 164 
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| Casa del Obelisca 


A Mexican Colonial House Restored in San Miguel de Allende 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY PATRICIA O’GORMAN BUBELA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALLEN CARTER 
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Designer Patricia O'Gorman Bubela’s 

adroit restoration of Casa del Obelisco pre- 
erves the classic simplicity of the early-19th- 
' century Mexican colonial country house. 
' BELOW: Bougainvillea, plumbago and flame 
vines cover the walls of the house facing the 
garden. RIGHT: The entrance door is of old 


| 
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mesquite studded with handmade iron nails. 
‘AR RIGHT: Plaques along a Corridor wall bear 
stylized depictions of Indian village life. 








NESTLED BEHIND an Old parish church 
in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico, 
Casa del Obelisco exudes all the ro- 
mance expected of a secluded Mex- 
ican colonial country house that was 
built in the early 19th century. But it 
required designer Patricia O’Gorman 
Bubela’s patience and skill, during 
the 2% years of restoration, to bring 
that romance back to life. 

The earthen floors had literally 
turned to mud, from water standing 
between the overlaid bricks, and 
rooms—bounded by thick adobe 
walls—were so dark and airless that 
candles had to be lighted at high 
noon. “Basically, the house was al- 
ready truly beautiful,” the designer 
notes, “so there was much to work 
with. However, the priorities were to 
provide light and air, and to solve the 
problem of the pervasive damp- 
ness—in fact, to rescue the house 
from its colonial gloom without de- 
stroying the feeling and ambience.” 

Probably a very modest home in 
colonial times, the residence delights 
Mrs. Bubela today because of its “clas- 
sic simplicity—a reminder of those 
tranquil, bygone days when the dark, 
tall arched zaguan led into the bright 
light of the garden.” 

Not always so serenely lovely, 
Casa del Obelisco passed, unre- 
corded, from owner to owner until 
1955, when it was acquired by Ameri- 
can designer Alexander Fisher Hays. 
An enthusiastic collector of obelisks, 
it was he who gave the house its 
name. After Mr. Hays’s tenure, the 








house remained unoccupied until it 
was purchased by the present owners 
in 1977. From France, and intimately 
involved in the arts, the new owners 
felt extremely fortunate to find a sen- 
sitive resident designer who was also, 
by happy coincidence, a childhood 
friend of the family. 

Mrs. Bubela had completed the de- 
sign and restoration of more than 
thirty houses in San Miguel de Al- 
lende when the owners asked her to 
undertake the complete reconstruc- 
tion of their home. She brought to the 
project not only a wide-ranging 
knowledge of architecture and de- 
sign, but her ability to incorporate 
traditional Mexican craftsmanship 
in the process of historic preserva- 
tion. It is a subject about which she 
has written extensively. 

Assisted by her husband, Peter 
Bubela, the administrator for all of 
her projects, and by architectural 
engineer Felipe Perez-Cirera of Mex- 
ico City, Mrs. Bubela began this com- 
plex “rescue” by creating windows in 
the thick adobe walls. She then 
lowered some of the very high ceil- 
ings and provided light for adjoining 
rooms through clerestory windows. 
Cupoias were also added over the 
kitchen, dining room and guest bath, 
to capture light from above. Perhaps 
the most complex problems were the 
addition of a full concrete floor—com- 
pleted with handsome handmade 
blue and white terra-cotta tiles—and 
placement of the reinforced concrete 
supports demanded by the expansion 
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of the house and by the new roof. 

“The new construction was, in 
every instance, made to appear an in- 
tegral part of the old, in order to avoid 
destroying the architectural har- 
mony,’ the designer points out. 
“Only three colors were chosen for 
the architectural detailing, tiles and 
decorative elements: deep colonial 
blue, off-white and terra-cotta.” All of 


FAR LEFT: In the Living Room, the 

beamed ceiling, antique wood doors 

and stone fireplace hew to colonial tradi- 
tion, while the cotton slipcovered seating 
and Hansen floor lamps sound contemporary 
notes. The late-19th-century bronze is by 
Dalou, and the painting, like most of those 
in the residence, is by one of the owners. 
BELOW: In the Dining Room, niches were cut 
into the thick stone walls to accommodate 
bookshelves. Leather doors, original with 
the house, are complemented by leather-up- 
holstered chairs from Portugal. LEFT: A ser- 
ies of arches punctuate the passageway 
connecting patio and garden. 





the new additions—Talavera pottery, 
still made in the eighteenth-century 
manner, the handmade tiles for the 
floors and the pool, and the hand- 
carved stonework—faithfully echo 
the colonial theme. Two exceptions to 
this particular perfection are the pres- 
ence of the French-style garden—an 
erstwhile orchard—and several land- 
scape paintings of the south of 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: Hues favored by the owners are evident in the Loggia, a colonnaded 
room open to the patio. “An excellent idea,” according to the designer, these colors aid in 
blending the old and the new. Rattan furniture enhances the mood of informality. The paint- 


ing is early-19th-century Mexican, and the collection of Talavera ware is by Gorky Gonzales. 
Top: Typical of colonial architecture, the heart of the house is the patio, with its fountain. 


The geometric garden, planted with orange trees, introduces French formality. 




















RIGHT: During the restoration, the arched 
wall near the swimming pool was completed 
and a dressing room added, in keeping with 
the original architecture. FAR RIGHT: The Mas- 
ter Bedroom is embellished with drawings 
by one of the owners. Old barn doors, conceal- 
ing the closet, counterpoint an antique Por- 
tuguese marquetry chest of drawers. Hansen 
lamps light the bed, which is adorned with a 
patchwork quilt from Canada. BELOW: An- 
other Bedroom is distinguished by a vaulted 
brick ceiling created by craftsmen from 
Lagos de Moreno, and a rounded fireplace. 
The flooring is of unglazed terra-cotta 
squares and glazed ceramic tiles. 
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id perfectly with the old. The 
colors used throughout were se- 
by the owners and it was an 
idea. However, we had to be 
tile, in order to change the 
2 various rooms. The re- 
iderful feeling of con- 
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Constance W. Glenn 
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Gypsies Returning from the Fields, Paul Bohm, 1872. Oil on panel; 

15%” x 29%”. As twilight ushers in the evening, a spirited band of Gypsies return 
from their work in the fields. Bohm, a Hungarian painter renowned for his portrayals 
of bohemian life, employs a dramatically tinted sky with which to silhouette the 
exotically costumed figures. Daniel B. Grossman, Inc./Fine Art, New York. 
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AN ENIGMATIC VISION of a wandering 
musician asleep beneath the gaze of a 
luminous moon and a passing lion 
| was recently named a favorite art- 
work of American museum-goers. 
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1417, to western Europe, they were 
treated with the suspicion commonly 
accorded to outsiders. 

Early references to Gypsies in 
Western literature abound. Moliere 
portrayed them as fortune-tellers, 
Cervantes represented them as child 
stealers and Shakespeare charac- 
terized them as lustful. In a Provengal 
Christmas carol, the Three Wise Men 
are actually depicted as “three gyp- 
sies who tell good fortune./Kind 
child, so sweet, cross our palms with 
silver/And each will tell you all that 

ppen to you.” Admiration is 
th antipathy or superstition. 
strial revolution began 
Europe in the late- 
ntury, it simultaneously 

seeds of Romantic art. The 



















specter of modern urban life inspireo 
disdain, while Jean-Jacques Rous: 
seau’s romantic cult of the “noble sav‘ 
age” inspired adherents. Romantic ar 
took Europe by storm. Gypsies were 
now viewed as intriguingly foreign 
denizens of a preindustrial age. 

The vogue for the picturesque ir 
Romantic art mandated scenes 0 
exotic peoples observing strangé 
customs in unfamiliar settings ane 
dress. Romantic artists frequentec 
North Africa and the Near East it 
pursuit of such subjects. Gypsies sat 
isfied a similar taste for the extraordi 
nary much closer to home, or for thé 
peripatetic artist, in Greece and Syria 

Paintings of Gypsies emphasizet 
aspects of Gypsy life that whetted Eu} 
ropean curiosity. Encampments 0% 











OPPOSITE: Irish Gypsics, Ireland, Millard 
Sheets, 1982. Watercolor on Paper; 22” x 30”, 
Applying colors in decorative patterns, the 
artist creates a carnivallike atmosphere in 
this stylized depiction of a Gypsy caravan. 
Kennedy Galleries, Inc., New York. 


ABOVE: Gypsies on Visiting Day, Anton 
Romako, circa 1875. Oil on canvas; 2344” x 
312”. Romako, an early Austrian Impression- 
ist, portrays a gathering of Gypsies stoically 
Waiting to visit family members, Daniel B. 
Grossman, Inc./Fine Art, New York. 


LEFT: A Gypsy Encampment, William Shayer, 
circa 1860. Oil on canvas; 20” x 24’. Shayer 
meticulously rendered many works of Ro- 
many life. In this depiction, Gypsies, camped 
by a river, Prepare their fanciful wares 

for sale. Richard Green, London. 


















































ABOVE: The Gypsy, George Henry Boughton, 1874. Oil on canvas; 20” x 26”. An 

American working in eighteenth-century London, Boughton became known for his charming 
scenes of the English countryside. Here, a Gypsy girl clad in a richly colored flowing dress 
reflectively gazes into a smoldering camp fire. Richard York Gallery, New York. 


stepped wagons with billowing cov- 
ers were pictured far removed from 
the turmoil of the city. Pastoral living 
meant vividly colored campfires and, 
quite frequently, boisterous dancing 
and music-making. An Asian-de- 
rived musical scale is, in fact, the sin- 
gle most significant contribution to 
made by the Gypsies. 
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while Gypsy melodies flavor, or com- 
prise, compositions by Brahms, 
Dvorak and Bartok. Two of the most 
popular operas ever written, Bizet’s 
Carmen and Verdi's II Trovatore, fea- 
ture Gypsies in the title roles as lovers 
or heroic warriors. Could there be 
more dramatic proof of the Gypsy’s 
newly elevated stature? 

The title of Verdi's I] Trovatore sug- 
gests much of the Gypsy’s appeal to 
the imagination. Filled with song, the 
troubadour partakes of life and love, 
without regard to the drudgery of the 
commonplace. The romantic wan- 

lerer seems to heed the call of the 
irteenth-century Persian poet Sa’di: 
m abroad in the world, and take 

f its enjoyments before the 

re when thou must quit 

ould that we all could 

ely and live so fully.O 

—Robert Atkins 
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A Syrian Encampment, John Singer Sargent, 1906. Oil on canvas; 21%” x 2714’. 

Freely applied brushstrokes of muted colors capture the solitude of a nomadic camp 

set amid the shifting sand dunes and bright light of the arid desert. Sargent’s immediate ap- 
proach to subject matter was applied to his landscapes and anecdotal scenes as well 

as to his noted society portraiture. Hirsch] & Adler Galleries, New York. 
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Adventure in Texture and Tone 
Striking Innovations for a Setting in Los Angeles 


VWTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY MACHADO 
HOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


DRAPED MARBLEIZED VINYL and 

taped floors; pearlized plastic tiles 
and bowling-ball vases—these 

are the materials, not of a decorator 
gone mad, but of an artist illumi- 
nating a three-dimensional canvas. 
“This apartment is a sketch, an 
environmental portrait of my client,” 
says Anthony Machado of the 

Los Angeles home of Tere Tereba. 
“It represents an option for living 
that is spontaneous, humorous, and 
an absolute liberation from the 
monumental forms that tradition- 
ally define interior design.” 

Mr. Machado’s progression 
from successful interior designer 
in San Francisco to experimenter 
with materials and techniques in Los 
Angeles seems to him a natural 
evolution. “I am a product of the 
movies,” he explains. “When I was 
younger, I drove a tractor on the 
family farm, and one Saturday I 
slipped away to see Auntie Mame at 
the matinee. I was so taken by the 
attitude and the grand gesture of the 
movie that they became a perma- 
nent part of my thinking. 

“In San Francisco I worked ina 
monumental style—bronze sculp- 
tures, granite, antiquities. But I 
became frustrated, artistically, and 
moved to Los Angeles, where I be- 
gan collecting plastic tiles, vinyl seat 
covers, linoleum and other relics of 
the 1950s. My experimentations with 











ixperimenting with a “visual language of dramatic gestures,” interior designer Anthony Machado has 
reated a highly personal environment for Tere Tereba’s Los Angeles apartment. opposite: Walls swathed in 
earlized vinyl accentuate the Gothic details of the Entrance Hall. above: The rosewood bar, part of Miss Tereba’s col- 
ion of Art Déco furniture, is by Baker, Knapp & Tubbs. A series of photographs of the resident taken by noted Hollywood 
thotographer George Hurrell intensifies the theatricality of the décor. FOLLOWING paces: A textured wall construction 
y Mr. Machado, and geometric patterns on the bleached oak floor, project an expanded sense of scale and space in 
he Living Room. The Art Déco sculpture is by Van Nest Polglase. Torchére is from Atelier International. 
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them are proving very rewarding.” 

A film producer and fashion de- 
signer, Tere Tereba collects furniture 
of the 1930s, and asked Anthony 
Machado to edit the collection for 
her home. “I wanted my apartment 
to be simple and austere,” she says. 
“Even the finest furniture, if arranged 
in a mundane or cluttered way, will 
suffer. Every piece Tony selected, he 
displayed with import. During the 
project, I returned home each day to 
find a new surprise awaiting me.” 

Says Mr. Machado: “In this apart- 
ment I experimented with what I 
call the “Hollywood Royale’ value 
system—a visual language of dra- 
matic gestures in design, developed 
from the great movies of the past.” 

Beginning with the bold taped 
pattern on the living room floor, Mr. 
Machado spontaneously tacked, 
applied and positioned the elements 
of the apartment. “When I work, 
the materials seem to talk, and lead 
me through the artistic process,” 
he explains. “I never know what the 
eventual outcome will be. Over the 
fireplace in the living room, for in- 
stance, I draped a simple piece of 
marbleized plastic, yet its soul comes 
through in the attitude in which it 
was applied. The human input 
makes it come alive.” 

The entrance hall—draped, 
gathered and engulfed in pearlized 
vinyl—undulates with lumines- 
cence. “I wanted to create a Gothic 
quality in response to the archi- 
tectural suggestion of the hall,” 
says Mr. Machado. “The plastic, 
and the way I manipulated it, plays 
upon the grandeur of that style. 

“T am fascinated with the textures 
and materials produced in the 1950s. 
The materials I work with are the 
products of that era, and, to me, 


represent the true gesture of the 
decade. I find vintage automobile 
vinyls and upholstery that are truly 
beautiful, yet they hold no value.” 

A surreal impression of the future 
and a romantic remembrance of the 
Past coexist in the master bedroom. 
Period furniture of the 1930s seems 
suspended above the rubber-covered 
floor and recalls the glamour of 
Hollywood’s past. Mr. Machado 
heightens the dreamlike quality of 
the room with his manipulation 
of billowing, light-reflective mate- 
rial on the walls and ceiling. 

“T find it exciting to contrast dif- 
ferent types of materials,” he says. 
“Yl take a piece of viny] that is con- 
sidered worthless, and set it against 
so-called valuable materials and 
objects. This forces people to open 
their eyes and reevaluate the ele- 
ments—as well as their perceptions— 
of art. It demands a comment. 

“It is not my goal to create some- 
thing that everyone will love,” Mr. 
Machado continues, “and I don’t see 
the environment I created for Tere 
becoming a trend in my work. It’s a 
unique space for a unique person.” 

Anthony Machado’s application 
and manipulation of materials de- 
fines an environment that is at once 
brazen and forceful, elusive and 
tongue-in-cheek. “It frees the spirit,” 
says Tere Tereba of her living space. 
“The rooms seem otherworldly, like 
a scene from a Fellini movie.” 

“The value of any achievement 
lies in the integrity with which you 
express it,” Anthony Machado con- 
cludes. “This apartment reads with 
as much integrity as an impressive 
mansion, because it was created in 
the same spirit. The result tran- 
scends the materials.” 

—Cameron Curtis McKinley 














“] find it exciting to contrast different types of materials,” says the designer. His 
interest is abundantly evident in the Master Bedroom. Flourishes of pearlized vinyl drape the 


walls and ceiling, and corrugated textured rubber covers the floor. The mirrored bureau and Lucite 


and leather headboard, both circa 1937, recall the glamorous days of Hollywood's past; drama- 
tic underlighting adds to the mood. The Parenthesis lamp is from Atelier International. 






































Gardens: 


At Stonecrop 


Myriad Pleasures of a Hudson Highlands Landscape 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEREK FELL 





At Stonecrop, their home in Putnam County, Anne and Frank Cabot have created 

a forty-acre garden of varied delights, assisted by landscape designer Sara Faust. LEFT: Pe- 

onies flourish in perennial borders radiating out from the residence. Beyond the fence is an allée 
of linden trees and a small gazebo formed of espaliered apple trees. ABOVE LEFT: Mountain lau- 
rel has taken hold in a woodland area. ABOVE RIGHT: Campanula, edelweiss and Corydalis 

lutea color the stonework of a wall bed planted with arctic willow and junipers. 


CHOOSING A SITE for their home in 
1958, Anne and Frank Cabot selected 
a forty-acre corner of Mrs. Cabot’s 
family farm—on a hillside in the 
middle of an empty hay field. At the 
time, their only thought was for the 
view, a Sweeping panorama of the 
Hudson Highlands in Putnam 
County, New York, and the cool 
northwest breezes that moderated 
the hot Hudson Valley summers. 

Twenty-five years later, landscap- 
ing has become the focus of the prop- 
erty, and the house is surrounded by 
a horticultural profusion that leads 
invitingly through a series of gar- 
dens, some architectonic, others natu- 
ralistic, but all diverting and filled 
with unusual plants. 

“My original idea of a simple gar- 
den we could tend ourselves was 


, 


abandoned long ago,” remarks Mrs. 
Cabot. “The truth of the matter is that 
I married a man who is filled with an 
insatiable horticultural folie des gran- 
deurs. At least it keeps him at home.” 
“All too true,” her husband admits. 
“But then, Voltaire recommended 
gardening as an ideal pastime, and 
there always seems to be just one 
more garden to add to the whole.” 
According to the Cabots, they 
never had a master plan for the gar- 
den, but let it evolve step by step ina 
way that seemed perfectly natural 
and logical at the time—and always a 
surprise in retrospect. Their first task 
was to overcome natural obstacles. 
“The soil turned out to be 80 percent 
stones and boulders, which we had to 
remove,” says Anne Cabot. “Stonecrop 
seemed to be the obvious name for 
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LEFT: Candelabra primulas, a variety of grasses, and rocks taken from the adjoining 
woodlands, give a deliberately natural effect to an artificial stream at Stonecrop. Top: A 
profusion of floral color sparks the perennial beds Sara Faust established adjacent to the resi- 
dence. Intermixed with feathery goats-beard are peonies, Siberian irises, yarrow and Corydalis 
lutea. ABOVE: A high fence partially espaliered with apple and pear trees serves as a back- 
drop for a perennial bed to which old-fashioned pinks add mounds of soft color. 
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RIGHT: In one of the first rock gardens they devised for their property, the Cabots 

planted such low-growing species as candytuft and rock-jasmine, valerian and dwarf 

spruce. Their taller choices included peonies from the Caucasus, azaleas, dwarf Korean lilacs, 
and wisteria. ABOVE LEFT: Pinks and gypsophila thrive in a raised stone bed where conditions 
approximate those of their native habitats. ABOVE RIGHT: Other rock garden favorites in- 

clude campanula, sandwort, sempervivum, Corydalis lutea and delicate geraniums. 


the property: It is the common name 
for sedum, an easy and ubiquitous 
rock plant, and it was the right name 
for the place, particularly since my 
husband had become addicted to al- 
pines and rock plants.” 

“Deer were another problem,” says 
Frank Cabot. “They seemed to think 
the plantings were laid out for their 
delectation. Gradually we put in 
fences, not only to block the wind, 
but to keep the deer out.” Because the 
site lacked streams and ponds, ingre- 
dients the Cabots favor in a garden, 
they also introduced these features. 

Over the years the garden has de- 


veloped, radiating from the house. 
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to a series of different vistas and hor- 
ticultural encounters: one to a broad 
allée bordered by cherry trees and 
sugar maples; another to a potting 
shed and alpine houses surrounded 
by a series of raised, dry-stone wall 
beds. These somewhat formal shapes 
not only create a transition between 
the geometry of the buildings and the 
nearby rock gardens, but provide the 
long, cool, gravelly root runs and total 
drainage that alpine plants are used 
to in their native habitats. 

A lake, with streams constructed 
at each end, was recently carved out 
of what was a rather dismal swamp 
opposite the nursery and the raised 
beds. The contours of the lake were 
shaped to harmonize with the nearby 
rock ledges and to be as naturalistic as 
possible. This relatively protected 
area is being planted with rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas too sensitive to 

lerate other exposures in the gar- 

Plans are afoot for a peaceful 

d walk that will lead from 
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_ RETROSPECT, the collection they 
gan thirty years ago was risky, dif- 
sult and—for some—inexplicably 
‘ange, though it did not seem so to 
ann and Gifford Phillips. They 
sught, thoughtfully, what they 
sed, what they had just begun 
arming about, works that exem- 
ified a strain of American Surreal- 
n and abstraction with which they 
uld personally identify—but with- 
t long-range plans or goals for the 
llection. They shared a sense of dis- 
very and commitment with the 
any artists, dealers and collectors 





who became their friends, yet they 
had no thought of being in the avant- 
garde or of creating a body of work 
that would one day document a leg- 
endary period in American art. “We 
really didn’t start out with the idea 
of experimenting or trying new 
things,” Mr. Phillips explains. 

“We started collecting the year we 
were married,” recalls Joann Phillips. 
“Gifford’s uncle was the famous col- 
lector Duncan Phillips, and for many 
years Gifford spent each summer 
with him. In a way, that experience 
gave Gifford permission to collect. 


The contemporary art filling Mr. 

and Mrs. Gifford Phillips’s Manhattan 
apartment represents three decades of in- 
formed collecting. OPPOSITE ABOVE: Fasci- 
nated by the innovations and philosophies 
of American Abstract Expressionism, the 
Phillipses chose paintings like Willem de 
Kooning’s Valentine in the Entrance Hall. The 
large canvas is by Ad Reinhardt; the sculp- 
ture by David Smith. ABOvE: In the Liv- 

ing Room, paintings by (left) Jack Tworkov 
and John Walker are interestingly juxtaposed 
with pre-Columbian pieces, an American In- 
dian bow] (right) and a sculpture by Betty 
Parsons. The canvas in the entrance hall be- 
yond is by Robert Motherwell. LEFT: Matisse 
painted Standing Nude in 1901. 
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When we were married we bought a 
house in Santa Monica. At last, we 
had a suitable place for paintings. 
“In the early 1950s the artist Mill- 
ard Sheets organized an exhibition of 
American art—ranging from Gilbert 
Stuart to Robert Motherwell and 
William Baziotes—for the Los An- 
geles County Fair. We bought the 
herwell and the Baziotes, and they 
1ong our favorite works.” 
Phillipses gravitated 
new American ab- 
the philosophies 


1 


> were just as 





interested in the idea of what th’ 
painters were doing as in the pain’” 
ings themselves,” Mrs. Phillips say 
“Our best friends were Paul Kantc™ 
[see Architectural Digest, Januar! 
1983], who was a dealer, and his wif 
along with the artists Richards Rube! 
and Ed Kienholz. We all talked, an 
Gifford and I began reading ever) 
thing we could find. 
“We met Motherwell quite earl 
and he introduced us to Mark Rothk | 
They began to show with Paul Kai! 
tor, and, at the same time, Fel’) 
Landau had an important exhibiti¢’ 





f the late great Milton Avery’s 
aintings. We bought one wonderful 
10onscape, but should have bought 
1ore. The house was expandable, 
nd soon there were works by artists 
1 northern California who had 
ecome our friends too—Richard 
febenkorn and Hassel Smith.” 
Gifford Phillips adds the names of 
merson Woelffer, Lee Mullican and 
dolph Gottlieb to the rapidly grow- 
1g list of artists who were repre- 
ented in the collection. “We were 
lost excited,” he remembers, “by the 
tst-generation Abstract Expression- 


ist painters, though we went on to 
acquire paintings by artists such as 
Kenneth Noland, Morris Louis and 
others. At first our choices were made 
unconsciously, but during the last ten 
years we have consciously selected 
things that are stylistically and visu- 
ally related. It’s the organic approach, 
rather than, as my uncle used to say, 
‘the postage stamp’ or one-example- 
of-everything approach to collecting. 
It means you choose to sit out certain 
periods altogether, and sometimes 
people imply that you missed out. 
They don’t stop to think that perhaps 


The Phillipses selected (left) Kenneth 
Noland’s Cycle, 1960 and Morris Louis’s 

Earth Gamut, 1961, as representative of the 
second generation of American abstractionists. 
In its own way, an African sculpture exhibits | 
the directness and immediacy typifying the 
paintings. The small glass and metal sculp- 
ture is by Claire Falkenstein. The armchairs 
and table are by Mies van der Rohe. 








“Contemporary collecting, it seems 
to me, involves the eye and the mind in 


a particular relationship.” 





Red Ground, 1956, by Adolph Gottlieb, dominates an eclectic 
the Living Room. Sculptures vary from (left to right) a New 


Gui! rthwest Coast rattle to pairs of Han, pre-Columbian and 
Greek mporary rectangular sculpture is by Reuben Nakian. 
Jung’s ide m om the collective unconscious” describes “the kind of 
art that r 


lection,” says Mr. Phillips. RiGHT: A shadow 
ty of Ron Gorchov’s Pan, 1979, in the Dining 
Room 7, by Franz Kline. Myrrha is the title 
u. The dining table and chairs 

or the Minneapolis home of 


brings ut tt 
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hrough the doorway to the 
ting by Mark Rothko, 1951. 




















1953, by Picasso, adorns 
A group of Hopi kachina dolls 
from Arizona are placed near drawings, in- 
Alexis Smith. The 
etailing and light- 
ing, here and in 





you're simply not at all interested.” 

One of the threads that bind the 
works in the Phillips collection is Sur- 
realism—the Surrealism of Miro, 
Masson, Matta, and Gorky, which be- 
came such a vital element in the early 
work of many of the Abstract Ex- 
pressionists. Gifford Phillips calls to 
mind “Jung’s idea of symbols from 
the collective unconscious” to de- 
scribe “the kind of art that remains a 
constant in the collection.” He is in- 
terested in the affinities between prim- 
itive art and modernism and feels that 
they share a common body of images. 
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Quite naturally then, this very in- 
telligent collection contains examples 
of primitive art, too—African and 
Oceanic art in New York, which is. 
now the Phillipses’ primary resi- 
dence, and American Indian art in 
their New Mexico house. New art, es- 
pecially “a wonderful work by Cali- 
fornian Charles Arnoldi,” seems to be 
especially at home in the Santa Fe 
milieu, while being in New York 
“has prompted us to buy works by 
younger artists again,” Mrs. Phillips | 
says. Recent purchases include “more 
painterly works by Joan Snyder, | 


William Jensen, John Walker, Ron 
Gorchov and Dan Christensen.” 

These acquisitions are a distinct de- 
parture, in many ways, yet in others, 
only new manifestations of continu- 
ing preoccupations. The Phillips col- 
lection is consistent—consistent in its 
visual and conceptual relationships, 
which are heightened by provocative 
juxtapositions and the notably high 
quality of individual works. 

Fifteen years ago Gifford Phillips 
wrote, “Contemporary collecting, it 
seems to me, involves the eye and the 
mind in a particular relationship. The 





eye must be relied on primarily, for it 
is usually the more trustworthy 
guide, especially when the forms are 
novel. ... I have found in collecting 
that there is still no substitute for 
time and repeated exposure in dis- 
tinguishing the artist of superior 
talent.” Polishing that “particular re- 
lationship” by reinvolving the eye 
and retraining the mind, year after 
year, energizes Joann and Gifford 
Phillips's life, and the results of their 
efforts are stunningly reflected in the 
wholeness of their collection. 0 
—Constance W. Glenn 





In the Bedroom, Spanish Painting with 

Face of a Dog, 1958, is by Robert Motherwell, 
one of the collectors’ many artist friends. The 
1964 watercolor is by Sam Francis. Tribal 
necklaces constitute the ever-present primi- 
tive reference. The lamp is Italian. 








Herbert |x lora Kaye Ross 











SEVERAL YEARS AGO, film director 
Herbert Ross and his wife, Nora Kaye, 
bought a small house on the beach in 
Malibu, but it wasn’t what they had 
really wanted, so they tore it down 
and started anew. The challenge, as 
Mr. Ross says, “was to build a house 
that was light, airy and essentially 
one large room. We wanted high ceil- 
ings and lots of skylights—and we 
got what we wanted.” 

There is light everywhere in the 
house, even on the foggiest days, 
light that comes from the many sky- 
lights architect Edward Grenzbach 
included in his design. The ceilings 
are higher than even Mr. Ross envi- 
sioned at the outset—up to twenty- 
three feet in the living room. The 
result is what the owners describe 
as “a Mediterranean-style California 
house,” and it is not at all the small 
structure they originally had in 
mind. “It’s big, and the small house 
we were also going to have back in 
town is big, too. We collect so much 
and so often that we need the space to 
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see it all. There’s no point in collect- 
ing if you aren’t going to be able to 
look at what you’ve got,” Mrs. Ross 
says. “Instead of a guest room, which 
is what we originally wanted, we 
now have a guest apartment. 

“It took about six months to design 
the house, then about a year and a 
half to build. One of the reasons it 
took a while is that I have trouble vi- 
sualizing a house from plans. Herb, 
however, takes his tape measure and 
goes to work, pacing things off and 
understanding exactly.” 

“What I do is ‘direct’ a house,” Mr. 
Ross says. “I’m used to working in a 
theater on a bare stage and imagining 
it in whatever shape and design I 
need. I’m used to floor plans and I 
know how to visualize things. I can 
imagine everything except elevation. 
That’s just not something you learn 
in the theater or in films. If we could 
afford it, we’d be building all the 
time. It’s very primal, and of course 
there’s the thrill of creating your own 
environment. It’s a highly personal 





The Malibu residence film director Herbert Ross and his wife, Nora Kaye, built is just what they wanted— 
essentially one open living area big enough to display the objects they love to collect. ABOVE RIGHT: Deep-set 
windows, lanterns and grillwork lend a Mediterranean feeling to the tile-paved Entrance Courtyard. ABOVE LEFT AND 
FOLLOWING PAGES: Part of an extensive collection of Haitian, African and pre-Columbian art and sculpture animates 
the airy Living Room. The Venetian-inspired transparent wall, with its tall arched glass doors, provides the 
framework for a superb vista of the Pacific. A commodious seating unit, covered in Stroheim & Romann 


fabric, rests on the shell-motif durrie rug; the handpainted pillow fabric is from Mitchell Designs. 
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experience and changes the way you 
relate to everything.” 

The Rosses’ years of theatrical ex- 
perience are everywhere evident— 
not in the customary collection of 
memorabilia or photographs, but in 
the style in which they live. The large 
main room could be considered a 
stage, and it is indeed the room in 
which they play out their lives. It is a 
living room, a music room and a din- 
ing room, and the kitchen is an open 
space leading directly into the area. 
Through a series of arched glass doors 
the room overlooks terrace and gar- 
den, dunes and the broad expanse of 
the Pacific Ocean. If the Rosses’ living 
area is a stage, then the ocean is the 
theater itself, audience and all. 

Herb Ross began his career in ballet 
before turning to the Broadway stage 
and film directing. It was while he 
was resident choreographer for the 
Ballet Theatre that he married Nora 
Kaye, the company’s prima ballerina. 
They formed their own company, 
Ballet of Two Worlds, and performed 
throughout Europe. Upon returning 
to the United States Mr. Ross choreo- 
graphed several Broadway produc- 
tions, and then came to Hollywood, 
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where he has directed such films as 
The Last of Sheila, The Seven-Per-Cent 
Solution and The Turning Point, as well 
as five films with screenplays by Neil 
Simon. Nora Kaye Ross has remained 
active in ballet and is also involved in 
motion picture production. 

Whenever the Rosses aren’t work- 
ing, they’re collecting, a passion that 
has taken them all over the world. 
“T can remember exactly when I 
started,” says Mrs. Ross. “I was on 
tour with the ballet. We were in Mex- 
ico City and it was to be a six-month 
tour. I went out and bought a small 
object to be a sort of memento of that 
time and place. Up to that point, all I 
was interested in was ballet and own- 
ing good strong suitcases. I’ve danced 
in every capital city in the United 
States and around the world, with the 
exception of Australia. I tried to pick 
up something in each country. What 
started as a custom of remembrance 
became a kind of obsession.” 

Mr. Ross cannot remember a time 
when he did not collect. “I always 
spent every cent I had. I began early 
and I haven’t stopped yet. I studied 
painting for a while, but paintings, to 


continued on page 166 

















LEFT: The mix of decorative objects in the Master Bedroom epitomizes the Rosses’ 

penchant for acquiring things wherever they go. Nineteenth-century Staffordshire figurines 

fill the late-18th-century French mirror-backed cabinets, creating historical interest. A South- 
east Asian inlaid chest rests on the backs of crouching wooden animals, while Balinese painted 
birds and winged seraphim hover overhead. The bamboo bed and étagéres are from Marcello 
Mioni. ABOVE LEFT: The oceanside fagade features broad terraces for sunbathing and informal 
dining. ABOVE RIGHT: From the lower terrace, the view includes a landscaped beach. 
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Teviotad. 


Designer ( igntee 





New York 





ABOVE AND ABOVE RIGHT: Interior 


designer Harrison Cultra has lovingly restored 
his own home, Teviotdale, to its former 
eauty. The 210-year-old Georgian-style house 
stands amid locust trees in the Hudson 
River Valley. RIGHT: The Chippendale-style 
Staircase in the Entrance Hall was designed 
by Georgina Fairholme and Mr. Cultra. 

The portrait is of William of Orange. 
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STANDING FOURSQUARE and quite cor- 
rect, Teviotdale is a sober and elegant 
house. It looks very much what it is— 
an aristocratic dwelling conforming 
to the stylistic mores of 1773, the year 
in which it was built. Yet the calm- 
ness, even repose, of the house today 
belies a precarious past. Its history 
has been marked by a slow, seem- 
ingly inevitable decline. But that has 
been reversed by the interest and 
energy of the present inhabitants, 
Harrison Cultra and Richard Barker. 

The Hudson Valley is one region of 
America that can truly claim the at- 
tributes of history and tradition. It 
has an architecture, a folklore, a liter- 
ature, and perhaps most important, a 
link, through land and houses, to its 
founding families. Teviotdale owes 
its foundation, and to some extent its 
survival, to this continuity. 

Its history begins with the building 
of the house by Walter Livingston in 
1773. It is assumed that he was his 
own architect, since no original draw- 
ings have ever been found. The prop- 
erty was inherited by his daughter, 
who married Robert Fulton, inventor 





of the steamboat. In subsequent de- 
cades, the house passed through the 
hands of various owners. By the mid- 
dle of this century, silence had de- 
scended over the house, and it began 
to slip quietly into the earth. 

Harrison Cultra eagerly takes up 
the tale: “I had decided to buy a coun- 
try house, and at the same time, I 
wanted to save a house that was in 
danger. I came across a reference to 
the Robert Fulton house and set out to 
find it. When we got to the site, we 
were truly in ‘Sleeping Beauty’ terri- 
tory; the trees and foliage were grow- 
ing so close to the fagade that we 
couldn’t even open the shutters.” 

The long and patient work of resto- 
ration began. “There was almost 
nothing to salvage in the interior, 
save for a few moldings, and a few 
shards of wallpaper,” recalls Mr. 
Cultra. “No blueprints exist, of 
course, though we do have order 
books for the house. So while I know 
exactly how many planks were cut, 
their placement is unknown.” 

The result of Harrison Cultra’s 
dedicated efforts is a_ brilliantly 
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)PPOSITE AND TOP LEFT: In the Dining Room, a suite of Louis XVI-style chairs are upholstered in Brunschwig & Fils 

indot print and plaid print silk. An Adam demilune table and an Italian giltwood and marble serving table flank French win- 

ows. The draperies are trimmed in Westgate cotton. TOP RIGHT AND ABOVE: A collection of memorabilia associated with Teviotdale’s 
jistory crowds the walls of the Library, creating a warm, intimate atmosphere; a mezzotint of Robert Fulton, a previous resident, is 
prong them. A Federal gilt and eglomiseé mirror is placed above a sofa slipcovered in Schumacher cotton, and a 19th-century 
mahogany and cane lawn chair faces the sofa. Sisal rugs in both the dining room and library are from Rosecore. 
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sympathetic interior that never ver- 
ges on pastiche, though it is always 
clear that this is a reconstruction, not 
a renovation in the traditional sense. 
“T took what I considered to be a sen- 
sible, but imaginative approach,” the 
designer explains. “I decided to treat 
the house as though the long hiatus 
between its two flowerings had never 
existed—that one family had been in 
residence the entire time. 

“T decided that the Livingstons 
would have been _ Francophiles, 
which explains the French Empire 
furniture. The Fulton era is reflected 
in the library, where I keep a collec- 
tion of memorabilia associated with 
the inventor’s life, including a draw- 
ing of the house by his daughter.” 

Each room has been conceived in 
the manner of a work of art, but per- 
haps the most daring, in terms of the 
freedom taken with precedent, is the 
entrance hall. Here, a theatrical Chi- 
nese Chippendale staircase suggests 


the cosmetic charms of the Brighton 
Pavilion, rather than the solid Palla- 
dianism of the Hudson Valley. “I did 
take liberties,” Mr. Cultra admits, 
“but I felt, in a very real way, that I 
was entitled to. If you subscribe to my 
theory of continuity, it was my ‘con- 
tribution’ to the story of the house.” 

In such a project it is inevitable that 
there will be lacunae. Some rooms 
would have to be acts of pure imag- 
ination. Even so, there is an extraordi- 
nary sense of rightness to the rooms. 
Mr. Cultra’s leap into a speculative 
past is always poised and witty. The 
rooms are at once absolutely literal in 
their pleasing, almost mouth-water- 
ing colors and compositions, and 
ethereal and intangible in their sug- 
gestions of other times. 

Teviotdale ingratiates, yet it re- 
mains elegant, slightly aloof. Perhaps 
it can afford to be, having risen tri- 
umphant over the ravages of time.0 

—Peter Johnson 
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Architecture: 
Edward I. Mills 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY NORMAN MCGRATH 
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Situated on three acres of Long Island farmland, architect Edward I. Mills’s design for a vacation house in the 
Hamptons is an unusual blend of Postmodern and Shingle-Style architecture. PRECEDING PAGES: The rigid sym- 
metrical plan of the residence is apparent from both the entrance and rear (inset) fagades. ABOVE LEFT: A porte 
cochere invites visitors into the cylindrical form of the Entrance Hall. ABOVE RIGHT: An axonometric drawing 
reveals the rotunda stairway that descends to a tripartite arrangement of the living area flanked by two bedroom 
pavilions. opposite: A cutaway Living Room pavilion flows into the dining room, revealing upstairs corridors. 


JUST WHEN PEOPLE who build houses 
have realized the conveniences of 
modern design, architects have re- 
discovered the virtues of traditional 
formality. In the Hamptons, where 
land covenants often require a certain 
regard for the area’s Shingle-Style an- 


cestry, any debate usually occurs on 
the inside. For architect Edward I. 
Mills, of Voor sang & Mills Associ- 
ates, and his clien state devel- 
oper with cx umiliarity 
with, and int he 
debate led toa { 
uncommon vaca 

Far from the ma 
within a still-functioni 
farm, the house is access 1) 
of a route of horse pastures, cornfields 


and silos. Unlike the neighboring 
houses, it is disposed discreetly be 
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hind tall privet hedges. The house 
and tennis court occupy the front 
part of the site, with the back open to 
the pool, and lawns sloping in bucolic 
serenity down to a pond. 

On the outside, it is and is not 
the lovely pitched-roofed shingled 
Hampton house that the client origi- 
nally envisioned. Shingles are used 
on walls and roof, to be sure. But 
atypical of that nineteenth-century 
beach-resort style, the house is rigidly 
symmetrical in a tripartite arrange- 
ment, an indication of a classical bent. 

Protruding from the center of this 

hingled Palladian-style house is a 
orte cochere through which no car- 
riage or automobile will ever go. For 
though the gravel driveway seems to 
continue ierneath, in fact almost 
ace ‘s filled by the house. 


the whe 


The porte cochere is not a gate for 
carriages at all, but rather, a gate for 
people, who enter by way of a per- 
functory rendition of classical stairs 
into a latter-day classical rotunda. The 
client, who feels the house worked 
out “marvelously,” describes its style 
as “a compromise between Shingle 
and Postmodernism.” ; 

It is not the only atypical aspect of 
the facade. There are also the win- 
dows. Shingle Style would have 
called for them to be double hung. 
The client wanted awning win- 
dows—the factory fenestration that 
was such a favorite of the early mod- 
ernists—because they can be lef 
open in the rain. Ed Mills arrang 
them one on top of the other. “Th 
proportion and split in the middle/ 
he explains, “makes you think the 























OppPosiTE: The main Stairway descends from the entrance hall to the living room, at which point 
walls separate to create a formal portal. rop LEFT AND ABOVE: From the Entrance Hall, vistas of sky, a 
natural pond, and the swimming pool are seen through a series of windows. Torchére lights 
designed by the architect illuminate the domed ceiling. TOP RIGHT AND COVER: Symmetry pervades 
the interior of the house, where open corridors were designed to seem like “transparent porches.” 















































ABOVE: Resting naturally amid the pastoral surroundings, the house and deck open out to a sloping 
expanse of lawn. OpposiTE: Viewed across the Swimming Pool at night, traditional cedar shingles 
and pitched roof combine with an open interior space, continuing the interplay of architectural styles. 


are double-hung windows, though 
when open, they are something else. 
I like the dichotomy.” 

Inside, classicism abandons _ its 
dalliance with the Shingle Style and 
takes up with other styles, but often 
with that same dichotomy. Here the 
client’s predilection for modern 
openness and flexibility, and the ar- 
chitect’s preference for ceremony, 
definition and embellishment, fash- 
ion new kinds of compromises. 

The rotunda Mills’s favorite 
part of the hou calls it “the 
gathering spac« es of the 
house,” because indrical 
form. The entranc itro- 
duced by partition \ d 
which are coat closets—that e 
visitor well into a circular \ 


dome-shaped ceiling is overhead 


Within, four posts, serving as torch- 
eres, emerge ambiguously out of par- 
titions and throw light upwards. The 
torchéres are simultaneously remi- 
niscent of a four-poster bed, Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s dining room tables 
with their lamp posts, and a balda- 
chin inside the almost-domed space. 

At either side of the rotunda are the 
master bedrooms, along corridors 
overlooking the public rooms below. 
Cutouts allow the corridors to be 
quite narrow without seeming tight. 
The bedrooms resemble small im- 
maculate barns with pitched roofs 
and sliding glass windows. The 
baths, like the kitchen, are enlivened 
with tile patterns reminiscent of the 
Viennese Secession. Mr. Mills, like 
many architects today, is interested 
not only in classical architecture, but 


in combining details and ideas from 
many periods, like a collage, where 
one image is piled on another. 

At the top of the grand stairway, in 
the entrance hall, the site is revealed 
for the first time—the pond through 
one window, the pool through an- 
other. From the very center of the ro- 
tunda, the stairway continues down 
through layers of screen walls to the 
public rooms below. 

The lower level is almost the re- 
verse of the entry—an open, flowing 
space. Ed Mills uses a classical tech- 
nique to delineate the space, three pa- 
vilions with connecting links, but 
leaves out the walls and doors in be 
tween. Each area feels sheltered, but 
gains in light and spaciousness from 
the next. In the center is the living 


continued on page 170 
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Antiques: 


Reflected in Bronze 
Enduring Imagery of Ancient VViirrors 





ABOVE: Mirror, Chinese, 3rd-2nd 

century B.C.; 642’’ in diameter. Images of 
dragons command the back of the mirror, 
offsetting the polished front that acts as a 
reflector. Bluett & Sons Ltd., London. 


LIKE THE OPALINE POOL that captured 
the gaze of Narcissus, the bronze mir- 
rors of antiquity entrance us. En- 
dowed by the centuries with a patina 
of malachite, verdigris and cinnabar, 


they provide us with an image of 
worlds forever lost. More intimate 
than the g1 O nts left by the 
ancients, the vision f 
Egyptian pri 


unguents to th SE 
courtesans ar! 
and jade hair orn 

Bronze mirrors ha’ 
embellished in innumeral 
appropriate both to sacred ri 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Mirror, Persian, 12th-13th 
century A.D.; 5” in diameter. This type of 
mirror with stylized motifs was believed 
introduced to Persia under the Seljuk 
rule. Mahboubian Gallery, London. 


the daily toilette. Burnished to a high 
polish on one side and splendidly 
decorated on the other, circular mir- 
rors borne by silk cords were em- 
ployed for millennia by the Chinese. 
The great civilizations of the West, by 
contrast, preferred mirrors set upon 
freestanding figural supports or fur- 
nished with handles of ivory, bone or 
p:ecious metal. Difficult to come by, 
and often costly, the finest bronze 
rs were avidly sought after by 
ivileged. They were objects of 
€ reated and ornamented by 
th nted artisans of the an- 
precious were these 





opposite: Mirror, Egyptian, early 
18th Dynasty, 1546-1336 B.c.; 15” high. 
Timeless and serene, an imposing female fig- ~ 
ure surmounts an unusual cruciform stand. 
Edward H. Merrin Gallery, New York. 


mirrors that in ancient Greece elabo- 
rate covers cast with decoration in 
high relief were used to shelter them. ~ 
In Japan, cases formed of fine lacquer 
and lined with intricate brocades” 
served a similar purpose. Mirrors cast 
in bronze were regarded as equal to 
the most valuable gifts of state im 
early China. According to the vener- 
able classic The History of the Three 
Kingdoms, they were presented to for- 
eign emissaries along with the finest 
silks, pearls and gold. | 
In both the East and the West, mir- | 
ror backs, stands, covers and handles 
were peopled by mythical divinities 
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ABOVE: Mirror, Persian, Sasanian period, circa A.D. 500; 912" 
in diameter. A favorite motif, this three-dimensional lion in the 


opposite: Mirror (front and back), Etruscan, 4th-3rd century 
B.c.; 9’ high. A scene of the Judgment of Paris adorns the back of 


Sasanian style is centrally positioned on the reverse of the mirror this speculum in contrast to the undecorated front with handle ter- 


to artfully act as the handle. Habib Anavian, New York. 


and the heroes of literature and leg- 
end. The lion-headed Bes, god of the 
toilette, appeared in Egypt on bronze 
hand mirrors accented by gold or 


faience. In Greece and Etruria, em- 
bellishment was provided by finely 
nages—Aphrodite 
drap ‘leg hiton, Athena 
pl 1 Dionysus 
warn ) us be- 
loved A nir- 
ror was : 
symbolic 
cient Chins 


center, conce 

ited by fabulous bi 

mortals flying throug 

in chariots drawn by chai 


ons. The art of the bronze mirror was 
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‘co-Roman period, Ist ceived the all-important “state fire” § 
in diameter. In high from the heavens through the agency § 

rate scene of Venus stand- ; ; i 
tretched as Reps eiers of specially fashioned bronze mip} 

»wski, Paris. rors, which concentrated the rays 0} 


minating in an animal head. McAlpine Ancient Art, London. 


brought to perhaps its most brilliant} 
development centuries later, during 
the triumph of elegance that was they 
T’ang Dynasty. The use of gold, sil-jj 
ver, mother-of-pearl, amber and 
other inlays proclaimed a new luxe; 
while an exquisite naturalism was 
brought to mirrors cast in bronzej 
by interlaced floral tendrils, the} 
blossoms of the peony and the plum-| 
age of the swallow. | 

More than an object of earthly 
beauty and utility, the mirror served 


a host of more sacred functions. The} 


guardians of the Chou Dynasty ref 
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ABOVE: Mirror, Japanese, Kamakura period, A.D.1185-1336; opposite: Mirror, Chinese, T’ang Dynasty, A.D.618-906; 5’ in 
4%" square. The Kach6 motif of bird and flower is a favored diameter. This eight-foil mirror, typical of the T’ang period, bears 
pattern datable to the Kamakura period, shown here in a lyrically a Cassia tree flanked by a hare pounding the elixir of immortality, and 
rendered scene. Michael Sigmund Oster Fine Arts, New York. a heavenly figure flying above a toad. Eskenazi Ltd., London. 


the sun. In Egypt, mirrors « ing, as well. Mirrors were ground neys through mountainous region 
bronze were entombed beside is medicine by the Chinese Objects of worldly vanity and spi 
ter and porphyry scent jars to pro p | influence that caused itual aspiration, the bronze mirrors¢ 
for the toilette of the departed. In \ ding to the fourth- antiquity illumine worlds now din 
China, too, bronze mirrors were con- 1 Ko Hung, highly They are triumphs of artistry, it 
sidered essential ht the tomb polish ors were worn vention and elegance that enchal 
and to ward off unkii by Taoist sc protection from and inspire us even today.0 
protective role was important | prite ins during jour- —John A. cu 
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Architectural Approach 


Inventive Spatial Solution for an Apartment in Manhattan 
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BY CHARLES GWATHMEY, AIA, AND ROBERT SIEGEL, AIA 
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IN RECENT YEARS the work of architects 
Charles Gwathmey and Robert Siegel 
has been mellowing, and in their 
plan for the Manhattan apartment of 
record producer David Geffen, the 
partners reveal their increased will- 
ingness to integrate a wide range of 
art and objects—at no sacrifice of the 
quality of their design. In fact, the 
geometric rigor for which these archi- 
tects are known is as strong here as 
ever before—but in this apartment 
for which Jose Coriano worked as 
project architect, it provides a serene 


and gracious setting for an impres- 
sive collection of Tiffany and Galle 
lamps, other decorative objects, and 





significant twentieth-century art. 
Charles Gwathmey likes to speak 

of his firm’s work as “emphasizing 

clarity above all.” But he underscores 


| his belief that what Robert Siegel 


and he are doing now is “bringing a 
kind of richness to it that may or may 
not have been there before. We want 
to be just as rigorous, just as con- 
cerned with the totality of the 
space—but we are trying to do that 
by making use of a wider palette of 
materials and colors, doing what we 
can to make it a bit richer.” 

If this apartment has any signifi- 
cance in terms of the overall work of 
these architects, it is in the proof it 
offers that there need not be a conflict 
between the intellectual demands of 
modernism and the more emotional 
aspects of living. Indeed, it shows 
that a residence can be crafted with 
utter spatial precision and yet still 
contain, even embrace, a wide variety 
of styles of painting and numerous 
important art objects. This apartment 
is as sensuous as it is disciplined. It 
proves that good design can be both 
of these things at once. 

David Geffen’s main residence is 
in Los Angeles, but his business 
frequently takes him to New York. 
He sought a residence that would 
celebrate the spectacular views char- 
acteristic of so many Manhattan 
apartments, provide him with com- 
fortable living space, and house a por- 
tion of his collections. The apartment 





PRECEDING PAGES: For David Geffen’s Manhattan apartment, 
architects Charles Gwathmey and Robert Siegel combined a basically open 
floor plan with a sense of intimate, discrete rooms: The entrance hall ex- 
pands with a fragment of a curve into the Gallery, which is demarcated from 
the living room by a sofa built into an oak frame. Beyond the stainless- 
steel column is the study; through the open door, the bedroom. Artworks, 
assigned a more important role here than in much of the architects’ 

» oeuvre, include Hockney’s Splash (right) and Magritte’s Le Seize Septembre. 
Blinds are by Levolor. opposite: A focal point in the Living Room is 
Leger’s La Gare. Lamp by Galle. The oak wall, below the soffit, is actually part 
of the sofa frame. Upholstery is from Jack Lenor Larsen. ABOvE: A splen- 
did Galle elephant vase is backdropped by the Manhattan skyline. 


The design proves 
there need be no conflict between 
modernism and the emotional 
aspects of living. 
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ABOVE: René Magritte’s Le Domaine d’Arnheim lends a surrealistic 
note to the Study. Around the glass and oak table, which bears a Galle lamp, 
are Le Corbusier chairs from Stendig. The cabinet top along the win- 
dow wall is of stainless steel, and the soffit and window reveal are glazed 
with mirror. OpPosiTE: Marble flooring, one of the unifying devices 
of the design, extends from the gallery to the Dining Room. There, the archi- 
tects’ signature is revealed in a wall of glass block illuminated from 
behind. Mies Brno chairs surround the Gwathmey Siegel table—glass-topped, 
with a stainless-steel pedestal. Exhibited in the gallery is Morris Louis’s 
No. 23, and in the dining room, Hans Hofmann’s Blue on Gray. 


There is here both the 
.ce of an open plan and the 
f intimacy of more 
tional rooms. 


is in a twenty-year-old building of 
undistinguished architecture but im- 
peccable location: It overlooks Cen- 
tral Park and the midtown skyline. 
The-original—and uninspired—lay- 
out contained two bedrooms. Mr. 


Gwathmey’s and Mr. Siegel's first act 


was to devise an entirely new floor 
plan that contains a large entrance 
gallery for entertaining and the dis- 
play of art, an open living room, din- 
ing room and study area, and a single 
large bedroom with an elaborate 
dressing room and bath suite. 

If the apartment differs from some 
of the architects’ earlier work, in its 
greater hospitality to art objects, it 
also contains a greater sense of sepa- 
ration between different living areas 
than do many previous Gwathmey 
Siegel designs. The floor plan is 
“open” in the modernist sense, but 
there are gestures made toward the 
traditional room. Color, furniture 
placement, the shapes of walls, and in 
the case of the dining room, a gentle 
vault on the ceiling, all serve to give a 
sense of discrete spaces. So there is 
here both the flow of space of an open 
plan and the sense of intimacy of 
more conventional rooms. 

There are, however, significant de- 
sign motifs that are characteristic of 
the Gwathmey Siegel oeuvre in gen- 
eral. Here, they serve to balance the 
effect of the movement toward dis- 
crete spaces, and continue through 
the entire apartment as a means of 
providing the clarity that these archi- 
tects always seek. Most important is 
the exquisitely detailed cabinetry of 
natural oak, used in some fashion in 
every room. A floor of dark marble is 
used everywhere except the bed- 
room, and these two materials are 
combined in a large oak and marble 
table Charles Gwathmey and Robert 
Siegel designed for the living room, 
and a smaller one for the study. The 
space, too, is handled consistently: 
The ceiling is dropped fifteen inches 
around the edge of most of the apart- 
ment, to create a perimeter that con- 
tains lighting and stereo speakers in 
some areas, but which everywhere 








function 
he be 
main living 
inches above 
of the apartme« 
enhance its differe 
tus. The raised floor boti 
timacy and adds to tl 


view. From the bed 





\ departure from the open floor plan, the 


room is raised fifteen inches higher than 
ther rooms and is carpeted. ABOVE AND 
block reappears in the entrance 
‘om, Where mirrors create an ar- 
tition. The painting Black Tree 
\ery, the reflected drawing by 
y, and the painting near the 
Fdward Hopper’s Summer 
f \kshelves designed 
ma isplay some of Mr. 
including an irides- 
is by Tiffany. 
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Historic Houses: 


Palazzo Mocenigo 
Ancestral Family Residence on the Grand Canal 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


IT IS NOT ONLY the gala spectacle of 
Saint Mark’s Square, but the sweep 
of palace fagades down the Grand 
Canal that gives the best impression 
of Venice at her zenith. No less than 
four of these great palazzi on the right 
bank were built by a single family 
who contributed a record of seven 
doges to the Most Serene Republic. 
The Mocenigos had distinguished 
themselves as military and naval 





LEFT: The double fagade of the Palazzo 
Mocenigo, residence of the marchesa Olga 
Cadaval di Rebilant, a descendant of the 
Mocenigos, graces the Grand Canal in Venice. 
ABOVE: A statue of Napoleon as Zeus domi- 
nates the Entrance Hall, which opens 

onto one of the rare Venetian gardens. 


commanders during the grueling 
wars against the Turks. The first to 
wear the doge’s cap was Tommaso 
Mocenigo in 1414, after a triumphant 
career as captain general. Then his 
descendant Alvise was elected doge, 
after winning the great battle of Lep- 
anto, in 1571. The sixteenth-century 
paintings glorifying these achieve- 
ments are still displayed on the silken 
walls of the Palazzo Mocenigo. 

The original Palazzo Mocenigo was 
built in late-Gothic style, but re- 
modeled in the seventeenth century 
to harmonize with a classical palace 
in the family, a little farther down the 
Grand Canal. The space between 
































em remained unoccupied until the 
ate 1700s, when the long “double” 
falazzo with its twin facades was 
uilt. Since the new building con- 
ected with the other two on the 


PPOsITE: In the Sitting Room, Venetian Em- 
ire furniture is arranged on a carpet that 
calls the family’s historic interest in music. 
he portrait is 18th century. OPPOSITE ABOVE 
#FT: A carved gilt side table in the Dining 
oom is Venetian Rococo. The painting is 
oth century. OPPOSITE ABOVE RIGHT: A print 
‘Lord Byron in his drawing room docu- 
lents his tenure at the palazzo. ABOVE: An 
th-century Murano chandelier glitters 
ove the table in the Dining Room. The 
ortrait is of Bishop Filippo Mocenigo. 








same floor levels, a huge complex was 
opened up, containing some sixty sa- 
lons. Surprisingly, the decoration of 
the new rooms was completely out of 
touch with the Neo-Classical tenden- 
cies of the age. But there is perhaps a 
reason. By then, the Republic’s days 
were numbered, so it is understand- 
able that this proud dogale family 
wished to bring across all the splen- 
did sixteenth-century ornament from 
the older palaces: the heavily carved 
ceiling rafters, the gilt stucco friezes 
enclosing family portraits, the marble 
mosaic floors. These, and all their 


powerful associations with the past, 
were grafted onto the new building. 
In the early years of the nineteenth 
century the new palazzo made a no- 
table cultural acquisition: Lord Byron 
himself, who leased the palace be- 
tween 1818 and 1819. Byron’s sojourn 
in the palazzo was the subject of 
much excited gossip among the Vene- 
tians. Fat, gray, and worried about 
middle age, he had settled down to a 
life of unbridled dissipation. Down 


the palace halls trooped mistresses 


of various social extraction under the 
venomous watch of his favorite, the 








Once used by Byron as his drawing room, 
the present Master Bedroom incorporates sty- 
listic details from the older Mocenigo pal- 
aces, such as the elaborate gilt frieze, enclos- 
ing portraits of the family, that borders the 
ceiling. An 18th-century chest of drawers, Ve- 
netian armchairs, a carved giltwood mirror 
and the Rococo-style canopy above the 

bed add to the opulent feeling. 


beautiful “untamed” baker’s wife, 
Margarita Cogni. Life upstairs was 


grotesquely reflected on the ground 
floor, where Byron established a me- 
nagerie of monkeys, a fox, screech- 
ing parrot race of mastiffs. 
The Ve ns loved him for swim- 
ming ho > holding a 
torch abov: to ward off 
gondolas, and T that he 


practiced high bal- 
cony. What they 1S 
that Byron spent 

writing the first tw 

masterpiece, Don Juan 





epic poem Mazeppa. In fact, the two 
years he lived in the palazzo turned 
out to be his most inspired and effort- 
less creative period. 

The marchesa Olga Cadaval di 
Robilant, daughter of the last of the 
Mocenigos, is the present owner of 
the palace. Though her principal resi- 
dence is in Portugal, the marchesa 
still spends many months of the year 
in Venice. Passionately musical, she is 
an internationally famous patroness 
of the musical worlds of Venice and 
Lisbon. The private concerts held at 
Palazzo Mocenigo have been dis- 
tinguished by the greatest talents of 
the past fifty years. 

The marchesa’s deep love of music 
can be traced through the history of 
the family. In the early 1600s Claudio 
Monteverdi, the first great composer 

[talian opera, was summoned by 
Sebastian Mocenigo to hold the first 
































performance of his I] combattimento di 
Tancredi e Clorinda at the palace. More’ 
recently, when the marchesa invited’ 
Benjamin Britten for the summer, it 
was at Palazzo Mocenigo that he 
wrote the cantata Curlew River. 

“Only three doges’ caps have sur- 
vived to the end of the Republic,” 
says the marchesa. “Two of them-are 
in the Correr Museum and one, ours, 
remains in the family palace.” Her 
niece, Countess Olghina di Robilant, 
adds, “My aunt won’t mention it, of 
course, but she once took the doge’s 
cap out of its glass case and lent it to 
Elsa Maxwell to wear at a bal de tétes. 
The family were rather shocked.” 

If they were, it is still a charming 
story that touches on that vitalizing 
blend of solemnity and spontaneous | 
gaiety that has kept the dream city on 
the lagoon eternally fascinating. 0 

— Adrian Cook 





How dare The Glenlivet 


be so expensive? 


How dare we place such 
a premium on our 12-year-old 
Scotch? The same reason vintage 
wines and fine cognacs are so 
expensive. Superior taste. Just 
one sip and you'll know that 
The Glenlivet has a taste that’s 
decidedly superior. 

The Glenlivet is 


Scotland's first and finest single gx 


malt Scotch. Nothing but 
100% Highland malt whisky, 
distilled from natural spring 
water and fine malt barley, 
aged in oaken casks, just as it 
always has been. 


2 1982 THE GLENLIVET DISTILLING COMPANY. 


A 


©, superior taste, you have to pay 
- the greater price. 





Only our time-honored 
methods can truly achieve 
The Glenlivet’s unequaled taste. 
A taste that sets it apart. Its 
smoothness, body and bouquet 
are qualities found only in this 
unique Scotch. 

Of course, you may elect 
to purchase a good Scotch that’s 

less expensive. But for a truly 


The Glenlivet 


12-year-old unblended Scotch. 
About $20 the bottle. 
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m| The cigarette that 
changed two million 
minds. The one that 
rewrote the book on 
s| cigarette-making. The 
»| MERIT cigarette. 
Made by actually 
boosting the taste you 
get out of Beokine Boosting taste to equal 
leading cigarettes having up to twice the tar. 


MERIT: There's nothing halfway about 


| 
- it—you ll know it when you taste it. 










Nothing halfway about it 


_ MERIT 


Kings & 1OO'’s 





© Philip Morris Inc. 1983 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Kings: 7 mg * tar," 0.5 mg nicotine—100's Reg: t ma That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
““tar:’ 0.7 mg nicotine—100's Men: 9 mg ‘ 
0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Der 6 
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A CHERISHED ENSEMBES 


Mrs. George Angus Garrett’s 
Washington, D.C. Residence 
continued from page 81 


Though individually important, they 
form a harmonious ensemble. 
It is a house that works equally 


|). well for small gatherings, such as 


Mrs. Garrett’s luncheon for First Lady 
Nancy Reagan, or for gala receptions, 
including her party for Vice-Presi- 
dent George Bush—a long-standing 
family friend—immediately follow- 
ing his inauguration. In her public- 
spirited role as one of the founders of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the 


The French-style walled and terraced garden 
was designed in 1959 by landscape architect 
Perry Wheeler, a close friend of the Garretts. 


Performing Arts and her continued 
involvement with the cultural in- 
stitutions of the city, Ethel Garrett 
brings together distinguished guests 
from different worlds in the interna- 
tional setting of her home. 

This home continues to function as 
it was intended, giving pleasure to 
others as well as herself. As Mrs. Gar- 
rett explains, “Often, Ill sit down 
alone in the drawing room and just 
look around. It has a special atmo- 
sphere that I never tire of. This house 
is not a museum and it’s not used for 
professional entertaining in any 
sense. It’s simply a happy house, one 
that has been lived in and enjoyed 
and shared with friends.” 0 

—Tina Laver } 
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KRUPS has estab- 
lished new standards 
of excellence for 
superior quality and 
outstanding design. 
KRUPS "Deep 
Brewed" coffee is 
consistently rich, 
robust and delight- 
fully aromatic. 





Superbly crafted wrought iron 
and rock crystal chandelier, in 
the French provincial style. 
Height 48” x Width 40” 
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GARDENS 


Stonecrop in the Hudson Highlands 
continued from page 108 


feet to a lower level that looks out 
upon a distant vista of the Hudson 
Highlands. The plantings in the 
water garden are on a larger scale 


_than elsewhere at Stonecrop and 


their emphasis is on texture and 
form. There are billowing mounds of 
alpine grasses, drifts of lady’s mantle, 
a collection of dwarf willows, and 
massed groups of the many gera- | 
niums that are found in every moun- 
tain range. Dwarf conifers and 
spireas, used sparingly, are punctu- 





The main border at Stonecrop features asters, 
yarrow, salvia and a birch bark cherry tree. | 


ated by clumps of Siberian and Jap- | 
anese iris, alpine anemones, gentians 
and candelabra primulas. Sara Faust, | 
the horticulturist and landscape de- | 
signer in charge of the garden at 
Stonecrop, assisted the Cabots in 
designing and planting the water 
gardens and in redesigning and 
refurbishing the perennial borders. 

“A garden should be like an or- 
chestral work,” says Frank Cabot. 
“An unfolding of themes and moods 
and contrasts, an orchestration for the 
seasons.” While Anne Cabot does not 
dispute the simile, she nevertheless 
confesses that she has been looking 
forward to the finale for some time. 
However, both Cabots heartily agree 
that the gardener, unlike most com= 
posers, can spend his or her life im- 
proving and embellishing the work, 
knowing that every year it will come 
closer to perfection. 0 
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VISTA ALEGRE Herbert Ross and Nora Kaye Ross 
PORTUGAL 


continued from page 125 


me, were unattainable. I became in- 
terested in the decorative arts, and I 
would still rather have a really great 
piece of furniture than a good paint- 
|. ing. We’ve got a fine collection of 
Haitian Primitive art, but our main 
interest is in the decorative arts. Over 
the years, of course, we’ve parted 
with things, but not a lot. We believe 
collecting is almost an extension of 





SEXTET...PORCELAIN IN HARMONY WITH TODAY. 
Today’s homemaker wants dinnerware that is both casual and elegant. Harmony Sextet answers 
that need. Modern-sculpture shape by Gerald Gulotta. Bold bright pattern by Jack Prince. Five- 
piece place setting $50. Oven-to-tableware, too. All in fine porcelain by Vista Alegre, Portugal. 


Block China Corp., 11 East 26th Street, New York City, 10010. 
Send for complimentary leaflet. 








A Haitian cedar box, handpainted in a con- 
temporary naive style, serves as a colorful side 
table in the Rosses’ spacious Master Bedroom. 





how we both feel at any given time.” 
Although the Rosses have lived in 
London and Rome, and for many 
years in New York, they prefer Los 
Angeles. “We went through what I 
call ‘a long New York period,’ ” Mr. 
Ross recalls. “When we were working 
and living there, everything we had 
was brown or orange, colors I’ve 
come to associate with living in the 
East. Here in the West, everything is 
in bright colors, like peach and 
coral—tones that are used a lot in our 
house. Green is another good Califor- 
nia color. The light in California is 
good, and the light here at the beach 
| is wonderful. At first, neither of us 
| liked it, but now I agree with David 
Hockney that it is really incredible. 
He thinks Los Angeles is the most 
beautiful city in the world, and I’m 

inclined to agree with him.”0 
— Wayne Warga 
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the discriminating buyer. 

For over half a century Williams Antiques has supplied fine 
Ebaleleib(tm comet trereloibat-totatcal oleyd—secmaavcolercdelolerasel-mObeliccle Motel (ace 

Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 
custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 
carving is done by hand with a beautiful hand-rubbed finish. 

Do not confuse our copies with the machine made reproductions 
offered by many manufacturers today. 


Jeo) wm abbudatcombatcoyecat-taloyamisatc-b ie) amelbimsqcieMe)colealeheckevae-likelthace)l| 
free number 800-241-1918. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 


4010 PEACHTREE ROAD/ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 
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From Sheaffer in 23-karat gold electroplate: 
fountain pen, ballpoint, pencil, and slim rolling ball pen with 
interchangeable micro tip marker, Engraved in straight lines, barleycorn, 
geometric, or diamond squares. Golden gift ideas, all. 
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| Ourbrochure will take you onan exotic 
voyage through your own imagination. 

: You can sample nine different cruise 
vacation itineraries. And choose from more 
ports,and more cruise lengths, than any 
other Caribbean cruise line offers. 

You'll also find everything you need 
o plan a real cruise vacation. 
Which is worth leaving home for. 


Royal Caribbean 


™ Ships of N mwegian Registry. 
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ARCHITECTURE 





Edward I. Mills 
continued from page 140 


room, two stories high, looking out tc 
a breathtaking view through a care 
fully composed wall of windows. Tc 
either side, the ceiling dips down 
shaping a cozier dining room, on one 
side, and a study—thus establishing 
the connection between the living 
room and the two bedroom pavilion: 

Another compromise to incorpo 
rate modern design with traditiona 
formality was between ornament and 
abstraction. There is more ornamen 
than in most modern houses, motifs 


In the Kitchen, wood blends with stainless stee} 
to form, as the architect says, “a distinct dichot- 
omy of high-tech with Long Island country.” 





like the gridded balustrades and pat: 
terned tiles, but less than in tradi- 
tional homes. For example, the rooms 
look out to the lawn through simple 
sliding glass windows. The same is 
true of color, with many bright and 
muted tones accenting the whiteness. 
The client has added his own touch 
by displaying quilts from his collec- 
tion on some of the walls. 

Are all these compromises a suc- 
cess? They are to the man who lives 
there. He puts it this way: “I think 
perhaps the fireplace could have been 
bigger, and I am planning to make 
the living room a little cozier. But if 
you ask me, of all the houses I have 
seen in the past two years, which 1) 
like better—there aren’t any.” 0 
—Nory Miller} 









IANUEL CANOVAS. 
-BRAVURA SWEEP OF PLAID. 
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ERNEST TREGANOWAN, INC. 


306 East 61 Street, New York, N.Y. 10021, (212) PL5-1050 
Boston: Ernest Treganowan. (617)542-8485 

Dallas: David Sutherland, (214) 742-6501 

Denver. David Sutherland, (303)825-7575 

Houston: David Sutherland, (713) 961-7886 


Antique, Semi Antique and Contemporary carpet and rug designs. 
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Inventive Approach in Manhattan 
continued from page 154 


across Central Park seem almost to be’ 
tumbling into this room. 

. In this design there is but one ma-, 
jor use of glass block, a material for| 
which the architects are particularly) 
well known, and it is a welcome one. | 
The windows of the dining area, 
which do not encompass the spec- 
tacular view, are covered in glass 
block lit from behind. The effect is a 
soft glow, a pleasing counterpoint to’ 
the active view from the front rooms. 
Together with the vaulted ceiling and’ 
Hans Hofmann’s Blue on Gray, not to! 
mention a Tiffany lamp that is em- 
braced by a gently curving wall, it 





Significant motifs 
provide the clarity these | 
architects seek. 





creates a warm, though formal, space. 
While a Morris Louis painting op- 
posite the front entrance anchors the’ 
initial view into the apartment and| 
suggests a certain affinity of style to! 
the architecture, the collection is in 
fact quite diverse—from such repre-' 
sentational works as Edward Hop- 
per’s Summer in the City and David) 
Hockney’s Splash, to paintings such 
as Black Tree by Milton Avery and Le’ 
Seize Septembre by René Magritte. The . 
representational paintings seem as 
comfortable in this environment as 
do the abstract ones. But significantly, 
it is a work of cubism, a work both 
abstract and representational, that oc- 
cupies what might be called the cen- 
tral focus of the apartment—Fernand 
Leger’s La Gare, positioned against an 
oak wall over the living room sofa, 
beside a voluptuous Gallé lamp. 
Léger’s modernism is of an earlier 
era, and today it appears less striking | 
and more serene than it once did. But 
like all the works of art in this apart 
ment, it engages the Gwathmey 
Siegel design in a dialogue that 
enriches both art and architecture.G 
—Paul Goldberger 
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Over a century of tasteful people 
have found Lee/Jofa decorative fabrics 
beautifully in tune with their needs. 
Wander among fauna and flora, 

designs of every description 
at the D&D Building, 
979 Third Avenue, New York, 
and in other P La 
major cities. 
(212) 889-3900. 
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Quality that endures, in kitchen applii 
already ahead of their time. MicroTh 
Micro-Convection and conventional 4 
Downdraft and conventional gas and e| 
cooktops. Superb dishwashers, compa 
and hoods. 20 exceptional appliances ¢ 


without compromise. Plan for the f 


Thermador 


When performance counts. — 
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For a free brochure contact your dealer or write: Th 
5119 District Boulevard, Dept.£ , Los Angeles, € 
213/562-1133 A division of NI Industries, inc. 


Selected models available in Canada 
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MILE CER Preview the premier edition of the 
Architectural Digest ART AND ANTIQUES ANNUAL 














For the first time, Architectural Digest has compiled for you the finest, 
the most splendid of the worlds of art, antiques and decorative arts 
collecting—in one special issue. 
[he Architectural Digest ART AND ANTIQUES ANNUAL will also bring 
you authoritative investment information, current directions in the 
collecting market and an expanded “Reader’s Directory” listing of 
galler Le 
Filled with exquisite color photographs, the Architectural Digest ART 
AND ANTI .NNUAL will be produced with the same distinctive 
quality that has made Architectural Digest internationally famous. 
Mail to: Ar« Dept. AV63 
8460 Higuera Sti ity, CA 90230 
Indicate quantity 
Name =" —__— #9001A1 
The Architectural Digest 
Address Art and Antiques 
, Annual $4.95 
City Please add $1.00 per : 
State ,; pea aba gg To reserve your copy at the special 
Check payable to Architec preview price of $4.95 just mail 
idd 6%s5s les taxifd rec : ; 2 
VISA. C] MasterCe n Bee in the coupon at left today. 
: Your copy will be mailed to you 
Exp. date ste, : upon publication in November 1983. 
: Offer good through June 30, 1983. 
signature = . Thereafter, price will be $5.95 plus shipping. 
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Breguet : Precision mastery since 1775 
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75001 PARIS 


LONDON BRUSSELS GENEVA HONG KONG 


Available in the United States at TI 


FRANY& CO 


Abraham Louis Breguet (1747-1823) 

was one of the most phenomenal watchmakers 
history has ever known. 

His genius was an overriding influence 

not only on watch-making techniques 

but also on the beauty | 

of the finished object. 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 





“A PIECE OF FINE ANTIQUE English fur- 
niture is like a navy blue blazer,” ob- 
serves thirty-one-year-old Mindy 
Papp. “It always looks correct.” 
Although this philosophy has long 
been the basis upon which many in- 
terior designers assemble beautiful 
homes, it is surprising to hear these 
words said with such assurance by 
someone so young. But not when you 
consider that Mindy Papp has grown 
up with antiques. She and her 
younger brother, William, are the 
third generation to run Florian Papp, 
the Madison Avenue gallery that for 
eighty-two years has specialized in 
antique English furniture. And they 
are fortunate in having the experi- 
enced guidance of their mother, Alice 
Papp, who has seen the gallery 
through many years of change. 


Shifting Tastes 

“When my father-in-law began the 
business, he carried both English and 
American antiques,” Alice Papp re- 
calls. “And my husband was fond of 
American pieces, too. But today about 
90 percent of our inventory is En- 
glish, though we do occasionally find 
an extraordinary Flemish or French 
or even Spanish object that we cannot 
resist buying for the firm.” 

Three floors filled with furniture 
and accessories are proof of the 
boundless energy the Papps have 
channeled into their New York gal- 
lery. “Naturally, fine antiques are not 
as plentiful as they were years ago,” 
Mrs. Papp comments, “but that sim- 
ply means we have to work harder.” 
Mindy Papp reports that she exam- 
ines Over a thousand pieces a >»k 
from which she 1 ith luck 
one or two. A\| sm 
quent scouting ‘ 

Like that of m« 

a large percentage 
is from private collect: 
dealers in the United | 


The Appeal of Fine Craftsmanship 


PHOTOGRAPHY. FELICIANO 





At Florian Papp, New York, English antiques 
have absorbed the interest of a family for 
three generations. ABOvE: Current directors 
are Alice Papp (right); her son, William; and 
daughter, Mindy, who examines a thousand 
pieces weekly for “the single worthy an- 
tique.”” BELOW: George I mahogany chairs, 
circa 1730, are the result of Mindy Papp’s 
scouting. Kneehole desk is early Georgian. 





Europe, but a surprisingly large num- 
ber of pieces come from previous cli- 
ents. “It is only natural, after being in 
business for so many years, that 
things my grandfather sold—say, in 
the 1920s—may be returned to us sev- 
eral generations later when a family 


” 


nds t' ey need something else,” ex- 


lain liam Papp. 

Ke reast of changing tastes, 
her \portant part of their 
), according to Miss 


Papp, Regency furniture was not par- 
ticularly popular, though now it is in 
great demand. “One reason for the 
recent interest in Regency furniture is 
that the pieces are scaled down—they 
fit nicely into apartments. The Re- 
gency style was directly influenced 
by the Louis XVI style; it has a conti- 
nental sensibility that people seem to 
feel comfortable with.” 

William IV, the Papps believe, may 
be the next style to become popular. 
“Not only are there many pieces that 
have fine lines and a good deal of 
character, but William IV furniture is 
still less expensive than most earlier 
antiques. Right now there is clearly 
more supply than demand,” Miss 
Papp says. “But our specialty is really 
the earlier furniture. In England, 
from the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury till around the 1830s, craftsmen 
did phenomenal work with wood, 
and that is the period we are most 
interested in. The elaborate carving 
and detail you see in these pieces will 
never be duplicated again.” 


Increasing Rarity 

So rare are fine seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century pieces, that Miss 
Papp compares them to works of art. 
“A wonderful Queen Anne chair 
does not cost what a Matisse painting 
costs today, but its value is equal to 
what such paintings were selling for 
ten years ago. As a result, the market 
is being regarded differently. Decades 
ago, people setting up households 
would look for furniture in depart- 
ment stores and antiques shops, and 
the prices were fairly similar. Now 
antiques have become a totally sepa- 
rate business and collectors are be- 
coming educated. They are learning 
to appreciate craftsmanship.” 

In the gallery, an early Georgian 
bureau topped with a broken pedi- 
ment is one example of a cabinet- 
maker’s extraordinary skill. “We 





continued on page 178 
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And, since you make it yourself, a taste as frrresh as can be. The Kahlda recipe book tells all. Do send for it. Our treat. 
Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc., P.O. Box 8925, Universal City, CA 91608. 


© 1981 Kahhia Imported Liqueur. 53 Proof 
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At the Florian Papp gallery, an early-Georgian 
chest of drawers is topped by an oak linen 
press with fruitwood screw. The Stuart gateleg 
side table dates from the late 17th century. 





spent two years trying to acquire this 
piece,” says Mr. Papp. “What makes it 
so special is the highly grained burl 
walnut and the refinement of the 
lines. The fluted columns and hidden 
drawers could have been created only 
by an English furniture maker.” 

The Papps also point out a set of 
eight early Georgian chairs that could 
easily be mistaken for Queen Anne- 
style pieces, because of the cabriole 
legs and vase-shaped splats. “The fact 
that they are made of mahogany 
makes them quite unusual,” says 
Miss Papp. “It makes me suspect that 
they were not made in London, but 


rather, in Bath, which was a shipping 
town where mahogany would have 
been more r available to cabi- 
netmakers at the irticular time.” 
Tracing the hi heir pieces is 
a passion |] ares with 
her family, thot k is 


more aif 


pect It is muck 


The Appeal of Fine Craftsmanship 
continued from page 176 


And though we do have some pieces 
that are signed and dated, few accu- 
rate records were kept to show where 
many of these things were made.” 


A small George III satinwood writ- — 


ing table on display in the gallery 
shows such exceptional refinement 
that the maker, it is believed, looked 
to France for inspiration. “The deli- 
cately attenuated cabriole legs are a 
French touch,” Miss Papp explains. 
On the top is a beautifully inlaid mu- 
sical passage, and below it, a small 
writing slide. The Papps have seen 
this table, or an identical one, in a 
portrait of Lady Caroline Holland, 
painted by Allan Ramsay around 
1763. “I can’t say that it is the exact 
table,” Miss Papp says. “But if it isn’t, 
it was made by the same cabinet- 
maker, probably for a friend of Lady 
Holland’s. And the fact that Lady 
Holland, who was one of the fashion- 
able figures of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, chose the table makes our find 
especially exciting.” 

Often, when the Papps are not able 
to pinpoint the origin of one of their 
pieces, they consult other experts— 
dealers and museum curators—both 
in the United States and in London. 
At present they are researching a cor- 
ner cupboard signed Richards and 





Kese 
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nating clue to a 
Geor cu 1770. Depicted in 
1 pc it can be traced to 


t 
he id aroline Holland. 































































The elegance of burl walnut is masterfully 
rendered in a George II armchair and early-| 
Georgian slope-front bureau bookcase with 
broken pediment and graduated drawers. 





dated 1746. “Wouldn’t you think, 
knowing all we know in the twen- 
tieth century, that we would be able 
to find out where this cupboard was. 
made?” asks Mindy Papp. “It is a par- 
ticularly fine piece—mahogany, with’ 
acanthus and floral motifs crisply’ 
carved over double glass doors. But. 
what makes the cupboard truly un- 
usual is the choice and order of the 
motifs on the moldings. 

“The cupboard represents a slight 
departure from familiar London de- 
signs,” she continues, “and I suspect 
that a patron with wonderful taste 
commissioned it from a furniture 
maker in a northern town, perhaps: 
York. The Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum is helping us research the piece, 
but so far no one is sure of its origin. 

“This is a particularly exciting time 
to be in the field,” she adds. “Right 
now dealers and scholars are working 
together to catalogue furniture and 
exchange information. My mother’s 
generation took the first step; and 
now we are trying, in a very aca- 
demic fashion, to fill in the gaps. For 
an old subject, this is actually a very 
young field. But it won’t be too long 
before many of the mysteries facing 
dealers today are solved.” 0 

—Carol Vogel 














Listen as carefully to the world’s finest fans 
as you would toa laser audio disc system. 





In striving for purity of sound, you 
expect state-of-the-art noise reduction 
from sophisticated sound components. 

You can expect even more from 
CasaBlanca”...the first ceiling 
fan in the world to achieve 
totally silent operation. 


The technology of tranquility 


Most variable speed fans 
utilize a “phase” or “chopped” 
speed control which turns the motor 
on and off 120 times per second, creating 
an annoying humming noise. 

Inresponse to this problem, CasaBlanca 
engineers developed the Slumber Quiet™ 
System. This electronic module smooths 
the power flow for not merely quiet opera- 
tion, but total silence. 


No sap. No mineral streaks. 
No pin knots. 


Mr. Paul Mooney won't stand for them 
in the Grade A wood he selects for 
CasaBlanca blades. After more than 50 
years as a wood grader, he’s harder than 
oak on the wood he inspects. 

The premium hardwoods that survive 
his scrutiny are used for blade veneers. 










By building with these layers, CasaBlanca 
creates a blade that is actually superior to 
solid wood, a blade that is lighter and 
less susceptible to warpage. 


Simplicity of mounting 


The genius of CasaBlanca’s 
Hang-Tru™ Mounting System is 
that it allows for easy attachment 
to your existing ceiling wiring box 
without hiring an electrician. 
And, die cast zinc alloys keep 
CasaBlanca’‘s lifting weight as low as 15 lbs. 


Verify genuine CasaBlanca 


Although imitation is a form of flattery, 
it may also be cruelly deceptive. Accept 
none other than a bona fide 
CasaBlanca. The hallmark 
pictured here will aid you in 
identifying an Authorized 
CasaBlanca Fan Company 
Dealer. 

A lower price on a lesser 
fan may sound good... but 
only until you switch it on. 


' 
FAN COMPANY \ 


CasaBlanca® is a registered trademark 
of the CasaBlanca Fan Company 
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For a free catalog, write P.O. Box 90070, 64 East Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, CA 91109. 


© CasaBlanca Fan Company, 1983 Or call toll free (800) 423-1821; in California, (800) 352-8515; in Canada, (800) 361-1745. 

































An important 19th Century lifesize bronze figure of the, 
Borghese Gladiator originally the property of Lord Faversham. 
Removed from Wytherstone House, Pockley, Yorkshire_, 

country seat of Lady Clarissa Colin. 

Height:5°5, Width:38” Diameter:32° 

Period panelled rooms in pine and oak. 

Antique chimney pieces in marble, stone and wood. 
Life-size classical bronze and marble statues. 

Superb wrought iron entrance gates. Garden temples, 
vases, seats, fountains, statues etc. 











LONDON 


For further information please contact Mr Derek Crowther, 
Crowther of Syon Lodge Limited - Busch Corner - London Road 
Isleworth - Middlesex - TW7 5BH - England. 

Tel: 01144 1560 7978 - Telex: 8951308. 

Situated between London's West End and Heathrow Airport, 
Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m. — 5 p.m; 

Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m. — 4.30 p.m. 


Also visit our Gallery at Old Bond Street House, 
6 Old Bond Street, Mayfair, London. Tel: 01-493 8688. 











THE WORLD'S FIRST GAS SELF-VENTILATING COOKTOP. 
Enjoy gas efficiency and flame-kissed flavor in a built-in 
cartridge cooktop that grills indoors with no hood. Add to that — 
a built-in double wall oven that boasts all the advantages 
of broiling and baking with gas plus delightful designer 
styling that is uniquely European. Made in 

America, exclusively by Modern Maid, for 

America’s finest homes. 

















MODERN MAID COMPANY 
TOPTON, PENNSYLVANIA 19562. (ARertheon Company) 
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There's nothing quite like 
Spiegel Shopping. 

It’s home furnishings 
from Laura Ashley, Martex, 
Harden Furniture, Cuisinart. 
And fashion from Norma 
Kamali, Barry Bricken, 
Adrienne Vittadini. 

It’s made to order order- 
ing. By mail. Or by phone— 





‘It’s surprisingly 
fast delivery. With no 


® surprises. We'll send 


your order UPS to your home, 


office, anywhere you want. 
It’s 100% satisfaction. 
100% guaranteed. So if you're 
not happy with something 
you picked, call us and we'll 
have UPS pick it up. Free. 
It’s all the quality selec- 
tion of department store 
shopping with all the ease of 








catalog shopping. It’s perfect 
for the way you live. 

And it’s so easy to get. To 
order your copy of the Spiegel 
Fall 1983 Catalog, send $3 
(applicable to your first pur- 
chase) to Spiegel, Dept. 614, 
P.O. Box 6340, Chicago, 
Illinois 60680. 








SHOPPING 


MILANO 
VIA MONTENAPOLEONE, 27 / E 
TEL. 02 / 709 109 -.783 574 


U.S.AGENT 


CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS LTD. 


NEW YORK 

CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd. 

225, EAST 57 STREET - PHONE 212 / 3713700 
U.S. TELEX 125594 CAMPIMPORT 

INT. TELEX 237770 CAMP UR 

CONTRACT DIVISION 

32-30 43 AVE 

LONG ISLAND CITY - NEW YORK 

PHONE 212 / 937 9537 


MIAMI - FLORIDA 

CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS OF FLORIDA, INC. 
180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 

PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 

CONTRACT DIVISION 

180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 

PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 
CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd. 

8687 MELROSE AVENUE 

! PHONE 213/854-0990 

TELEX 6831296 


DALLAS - TEXAS 
DALLAS DESIGN CENTER 
1025 N. STEMMONS FREEWAY 





SOFAS MODEL ALICANTE 
ARMCHAIRS MODEL ONDA 
LOW TABLE MODEL EVERY 
TABLE MODEL P600 


design arch.Giovanni Offredi 
Fabrie designed by 

exclusively for Saporiti 
Engraved leathers by GUIDO PASQUALI 


The carpets and tapestries 
by Missoni’s collection 
and are produced by Saporiti 






THROUGH YOUR DECORATOR, 


DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 


























IN THE SHOWROOMS 





“WHEN IT COMES to fabrics, Gustav 
Zumsteg understands what people 
like. He is an absolute genius with 
silks. When he crumples material in 
his hand, you feel that it is coming 
alive.” So Ginette Peckerman, direc- 
tor of the New York showroom of 
Zumsteg, a division of the Swiss fab- 
ric company Abraham Ltd., describes 
the owner of the two firms. Mr. 
Zumsteg, whose principal residence 
is in Zurich, above the Krénenhalle 
restaurant founded by his mother in 
1920, has made luxury silks for Abra- 
ham Ltd. since 1943. Since 1976 those 
silks have also been adapted for use 
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Zumsteg — An Instinct for Elegance 





PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 


At Zumsteg, fabrics are coordinated in imagi- 
native ways to create a sense of mystery and 
romance in a room, says Ginette Peckerman, 
director of the firm’s New York showroom. 


LEFT: Cascading lengths of silks and cottons 
are displayed next to a selection of wallpaper 
in the showroom. RIGHT: Bursting with ripe 
blossoms, Zumsteg’s Clamyde Chintz is paired 
with its subdued counterpart, Folia Chintz. 





blouse, for instance, and a skirt of 
another pattern, designed in com- 
plementary colors. There were two 
reactions to that first collection: Some 
people loved it and some were scared 
of it. No one was neutral, but every- 
one agreed it was very intriguing.” 
Mr. Zumsteg’s sense of intrigue 
and personal expression in design 
may come from his alliance with the 
fashion world. From the time he be- 
gan to manufacture luxury silks in 
the 1940s, he worked closely with 
such eminent Parisian designers as 
Chanel and Balenciaga. Today many 
fashion designers—Galanos, Adolfo 
and Saint Laurent among them— 
use his fabrics. He describes his col- 
laboration with Yves Saint Laurent 
“the great joy of my career.” Mrs. 
man points out that this ex- 
has carried over into his 
interiors: “He thinks of 
as of use and movement.” 
Peckerman came to New 
nty-three years 
ector of oper- 


om Paris 
and has be 





























ations in the United States fo 

Zumsteg since 1978. Of the changes 
during that time, she says, “We've ex 
panded the collection so that there 
are more floral prints and more col 
ors, ranging from pastels to deeper; 
more intense tones in the same de 
sign. One consistent motif in the col 
lection is paisley. There is always aj 
new paisley print each year, and 
some, such as the current ones wit 
black backgrounds, have a Belle 
Epoque elegance. I remember the 
paisleys I saw as a child in Alsace 
Lorraine—they were ugly. Gusta 
Zumsteg has made paisley smart.” 
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The misty, romantic quality of man 
of Zumsteg’s designs, as well a: 
their coordinating possibilities, 4 
epitomized in the Clamyde collectio: 
Some of the prints are compose 
of lilac-colored flowers in variow 
sizes, and some have a pattern 0 
tiny green leaves. “Our silks in thi 
Oriental Glazed Silk collection—whiel 
come in solid colors—work wonder 
fully together,” says Mrs. Peckerman 
“and there are more of the subtle rict 
colors such as aubergine, cranberr! 
and silver gray every year. 

“The designer Federico Forque 


continued on page 18 
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Thank Dad for believing you were very special 
every step of the way: 






Johnnie Walker 
‘Black Label Scotch 


YEARS 12% OLD 





a ade 


Send a gift of Johnnie Walker” Black Label anywhere in the U.S.A. Call 1-800-528-6148 
12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. © 1982 - 
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‘Timeless Designs 
Go Right To The Top. 
ocal Point. 


Focal Point® cornice mouldings of tough lightweight 
Endure-all.™ Beauty that appears hand-sculpted, molded 
in single members that install with hammer and nails, 
come ready to paint or stain. In short, Focal Point makes 
master craftsmanship feasible for today’s homes. 
Choose from the industry’s largest selection of patterns 
to add drama to any style, especially contemporary. Take 
your timeless designs right to the top. With Focal Point. 
Send $3 for our brochures. 


Dept. AD63/2005 Marietta Road, NW. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318/404-351-0820 
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Zumsteg — An Instinct for Elegance 
continued from page 184 


ABOVE: Beige-toned walls and carpet in an arez 
of the showroom provide a neutral backd 
for exploring a colorful array of fabric pani 
BELOW: A consistent Zumsteg motif, pais: 
ley reappears with subtle sophistication in| 
Kisar Chintz. Coloring is by Federico Forquet, 


composes the colors for Zumsteg fab 
rics,” Mrs. Peckerman explains. “He 
is an old friend of Gustav Zumsteg, an¢ 
of Marella Agnelli, the fabric design 
er. Mr. Zumsteg and Mr. Forquet wel 
working together on silks for Abra 
ham Ltd. when they decided to crea 
some fabrics for interiors. That 
the beginning of the Zumsteg divi 
sion. They opened a showroom il 
New York soon after that, becaus 
they felt there was more diversity 
more energy, in the United State 
than anywhere in Europe. I thinl)) 
people in Europe have to be educate) 
to accept new designs, but American ( 
are more open to new images and ti’ 
combinations of old and new.” 
Gustav Zumsteg’s instinct for th| 
audacity with which fabric combin|), 
ations can be made—and succeed- 
is apparent in the rich comple 
textures of Zumsteg fabrics. Ginett 


i 
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Heres black and white proof 
of our color television superiority. 


Some television warranties run a brief three months. 
Ithers, if you're lucky, run a year. One would think some manu- 
acturers lack a certain amount of confidence in their products. 
Toshiba, on the other hand, has a great deal more con- 
idence. We offer the industry’s only 30-month warranty. * 
What's the reason? A crafty little 
eature called Cool-R-Power™ that uses 


ss electricity and generates much less 
eat so the chance of an overheated chas- 
is is virtually nonexistent. 
And it's a good thing our sets are 
ade to last a long time. Because as years 
JO by, you'll come to appreciate their other 


virtues. Like, on some models, a wafer-thin, detachable remote 
control panel. Others offer a staggering cable capability of up to 
133 channels. And still others, a two-way speaker system that 
raises the quality of tv sound to a heretofore unheard-of level. 
You'll find this exclusive limited warranty* only on Toshiba 
color televisions. 
They last longer because 
they run cooler. Why get burnt with 
any other color tv? 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 


Toshiba America, Inc., 82 Totowa Road, Wayne, NJ 07470 


*See your Toshiba dealer for details and models covered 
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“In October 83, Diamond Head will 
become Honolulu’s second greatest attraction.” 


I n Honolulu, everyone’s talking 
about the same thing. The new 
Halekulani. 

A grand old hotel has given way to 
far greater dimensions, encom- 
passing all the refinements neces- 
sary to a truly unique resort. 
Landscaped gardens lead to 
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& 
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Waikiki Beach. The views are ex- 
hilarating. And the attention to 
detail cannot fail to please the 
most demanding clientele. 

With the new  Halekulani, 
Honolulu will never be the same 


~ Halekutani 


A REGENT ® INTERNATIONAL RESORT 


HONG KONG. BANGKOK. KUALA LUMPUR. MANILA. COLOMBO. FIJI. SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. HAWAII. ALBUQUERQUE. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PUERTO RICO 
HALEKULANI 808-923-2311, TELEX 8382 HALE HR; U.S.A. TOLL FREE 800-545-4000 OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Zumsteg — An Instinct for Elegance 
continued from page 186 





Evoking the delicacy of a Chinese watercolor, 
Zumsteg’s Carina and Paysage Chinois silks are 
linked by their complementary color scheme. 





Peckerman says, “We have a unique 
glazed cotton called Punto, which 
can be used with several of the glazed 
silks. Our striped Carina design has 
Paysage Chinois as its companion 
piece. The link between the two de- 
signs is the complementary use of 
color. Sometimes colors link our 
fabrics; sometimes textures. But in 
either case, the designs of any two 
correlated fabrics actually may be 
quite different from each other.” 
Fabrics combine and recombine at 
Zumsteg, guided by the designer's 
unerring sense of style. “Even as 
a child, Gustav Zumsteg would go 
with his mother to her dressmaker 
and play with the spare scraps of 
silk,” says Ginette Peckerman. “His 
feeling for texture and color, and 
their combinations, was developed 
early.” Commenting on the Zumsteg 
philosophy of design, she adds, “I 
always think you can wear anything 
if you have the right accessories, and 
that sums up Gustav Zumsteg’s feel- 
ing about interior design, as well. As 
with couturier design, successful inter- 
iors are a matter of putting the right 
things together. That’s what we're 
all about, at Zumsteg.” 0 
—Jeffrey Simpson 


Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 











The publishers of Architectural Digest invite you to send for your 


M.. the coupon now to receive your own colorful, 
20-page catalog showing the 15 Official Fine Art Posters of 
the 1984 Olympic Games, commissioned by the Los Angeles 
Olympic Organizing Committee. 

Sixteen distinguished contemporary artists created this 
landmark series of 24" X 36" collection-quality posters to 
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It's a natural for just about 
PvenumeclevecBiaticejeraraveea( 
Our new Celtic Classic area 
rug. Elegant, sophisticated. 
Comfortable in the com- 
pany of everything from 
warm early American to 
cool contemporary. 

Gir lcsebleth aro cabreceu (eleje) 
sroaelame-lecaeectrorene-(eeR 
Puolmoe-iW-lile(selmaceeliets 
for your floor. And the one 
color for all is white: a soft- 
white, off-white that’s a 
blend of six muted varia- 
tions on a cream. The yarn 
is 100% Marquésa® Lana 
solution-dyed Olefin. 
Which means it’s colorfast, 
resists staining and has a 
good heavy “hand” Avail- 
Fle) lemeatercae pm erererere te tare am 
unfringed, or as broad- 
loom. All at very domesti- 
cated prices. You'll find 
Celtic Classic at fine stores 
van darcolerdamueltiastelcse tea 
designer. Or write C.H. 
Masland & Sons, Box 40, . 
Carlisle, Pa. 17013. 
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BEGINNING HER CAREER as an interior 
designer during the innovative twen- 
ties, Gladys Belzer has continued to 
observe and assimilate the design 
concepts of each successive period. 
While trends and fads merged into 
the next decade or were forgotten, 
Mrs. Belzer established herself as a 
designer with a timeless, yet timely, 
elegance. “Instinct and hard work 
make a successful designer,” she re- 
marks. “You may be born with musi- 
cal talent, but you still must learn to 
play the piano. The same is true of 
interior design. First you must learn, 
and then you must practice.” 

For most of her career—she is now 
retired—Mrs. Belzer was based in Los 
Angeles, creating what she describes 
as “warm, welcoming interiors.” An 
enthusiastic student of art history 
and design, she accumulated a fine 
library on subjects ranging from gar- 
den design to architectural orna- 
mentation. This inquiring approach 
helped hone her philosophy: “A de- 
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The World of Gladys Belzer 





Summarizing her sixty-year career, Los An- 
geles interior designer Gladys Belzer says, 
“A designer should have the courage to try 
new things,” adding, “It’s the placement of 
unusual objects that makes a room unique.” 





signer should be adventurous and 
have the courage to try new things— 
not because the idea seems ingenious, 
but because it will work well.” 

Each of the homes created by Mrs. 
Belzer elicits a recollection of project 
and client deeply intertwined. “I was 
never a perfectionist,” she insists. “I 


Castil 


ways t 


with glass 


. wanted my homes to be human and 
‘reflect the personalities of the people 


, 


who lived in them.” Humphrey 
Bogart and Lauren Bacall, the John 
Waynes, the Ray Millands, the Bing 
Crosbys, and the Bob Hopes were 
among her many celebrated clients. 
She also designed homes for each of 
her children, among them, Loretta 
Young and Mrs. Ricardo Montalban. 

Born in Los Angeles, Mrs. Belzer 
was raised in Tennessee. Returning to 
Los Angeles in 1916, she studied at 
Chouinard Art Institute and began 
her design career after her children 
were in school. In addition to her pro- 
fessional training, she was greatly in- 
fluenced by the work of a friend, 
designer Frances Elkins. 

To Gladys Belzer, proportion is 
synonymous with good design. 
“Mother has an innate and exquisite 
taste in everything,” says Loretta 
Young. “To her, taste is proportion. 
She sees it not only in design, but in 
fashion, in cooking, and in personal 


“eo dol” we ven. 
ep cae. 
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a creative eye upon each object’s form, Mrs. Belzer has often discovered 
give it “a new life.” LEFT: A copper lavabo becomes a planter in the entrance 
hall of the Los Angeles home of her daughter Mrs. Carter Hermann. ABoveE: Topped 
a colorful Indian bed functions as a table in the Hermann living room. 
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Taste is all it takes to switch to Jim Beam. 
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The World of Gladys Belzer 
continued from page 192 f 
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behavior. If things are not balanced, 
they’re not pleasing.” 

Mrs. Belzer also regards proportion 
as an important consideration in de- 
termining color for a room. “Though 
blue is my favorite color,” she says, 
“it’s very difficult to use correctly. If a 
color looks out of place, the adjacent 
item or color may actually be incor- 
rect. Colors should not compete. They 


Seeking to reflect Patrick Wayne’s personality 
in the design of his study, Mrs. Belzer placed 
a portrait of his father, the late John Wayne, 
above a lamp made from a Mexican clay pot. 


be: rary furniture because of its purity of 














with a pair of bedroom slippers.” | 

While still a student at Chouinard, | 
Gladys Belzer recognized her prefer- | 
ence for modern design. She has | 
maintained a partiality for contempo- 


line and its freedom from what she 
refers to as “gimmicks.” But in addi- 
tion to using modern pieces, she has — 
frequently selected eighteenth-cen- 


A “light, feminine air” is created by Gladys 
Belzer in Mrs. Fred de Cordova’s bedroom 
with wispy ostrich-feathered draperies and a 
scattering of needlepoint flowers on a pillow. 





should always be complementary.” 
Color also creates a background for 
the mixture of decorative pieces Mrs. 
Belzer adds to an interior. She regards 
a room’s structural elements as an in- 
tegral part of this background. “But, 
while you may not notice the funda- 
mental architecture of a room,” says 
the designer, “you do notice lamps, 
fabrics and ornamentation. It’s the 
placement of objects that makes a 
room unique—even a little daring.” 
Though she selects unusual pieces, 
Mrs. Belzer insists that they be tied 
together with a unifying motif. “Con- 
centrate first on developing the theme 
f a room, and then on adding com- 
ementary accessories. Otherwise,” 
she adds, laughing, “the result can be 
rather like wearing a Chanel dress 



















tury English furniture as a back- 
ground for decorative objects from 
Europe, India, Africa, Mexico and the 
Orient. In the field of furniture, her 
first priority is comfort. “It may be a 
beautiful chair,” she insists, “but if it 
makes you uncomfortable after only 
five minutes, you shouldn’t have it.” 

In spite of her eye for ornamenta- 
tion, Mrs. Belzer claims never to have 
accumulated any personal collec- 
tions. “I tried,” she recalls, “but I al- 
ways found a place for them in 
someone else’s home.” Additionally, 
she enjoyed gathering fragments of 
antique furniture and designing 
a top, legs or cushions to finish the 
item and give it “a new life.” 

Each designer develops a special 
manner of working with clients. 
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Come home to Mauna Kea. 


If you have ever vacationed at The Mauna Kea 
Beach hotel, you know why it is known as one of the 


world’s great resorts. 
Now you may be one of the fortunate few to call it 
home. The first of forty villas will soon be ready for 


As an owner you have the right to become a 
member of The Club at Mauna Kea, which gives you 
access to the hotel's facilities and services. 

For more information, please write to Mauna Kea 
Properties, Mauna Kea Beach hotel, P.O. Box 218, 


viewing. Or if you prefer to build your own home, Kamuela, Hawaii 96743. Or call (808) 882-7222, 
choose one of thirty-two magnificent homesites. ext. 7775. 


This advertisement may be considered by residents of Hawaii, and all other states where not prohibited by law, and is not effective for 
any state where registration requirements have not been fulfilled. 


A few choice villas and homesites are availab 
‘in po pica 4 _s ‘ ‘ 
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“We create a ome-in-a-lifetime 
experience, five times a week.” 
We have more flights to South Africa 
than all other airlines, combined. But 
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fly better, to make it the best flying 
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fly to aland of beautiful contrasts: 4 
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sophisticated night life, gourmet 
restaurants, bustling cities anda 
land where your dollar goes a lot further. 
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“We have only one destination, 

and we know it like our own backyard.” 
The finest hotels and restaurants, the best deal 
on arent-a-car package, the best tours of our 
game parks, the best of most lifestyles. 
And we guarantee our airfares for 12 months 
from date of booking, without deposit. 
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The World of Gladys Belzer 
continued from page 194 








Though diplomacy was part of her 
strategy, Mrs. Belzer found frankness | 
most successful. “If clients didn’t like 
something, I asked them to tell me 
right away, so I’d know where I 
stood. I’m a firm believer in compro-) 
mise. There are always two or three 
ways to solve a problem.” | 

Recalling the dual role she played 
as mother and interior designer to her) 
children, she observes, “My children 
were the easiest clients to work 
with.” Not surprisingly, her childen 
also have fond memories of this rela- 
tionship. “I knew my mother under- 
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} 
“T turned my home 
completely over to her, 
says Loretta Young, 
the designer’s daughter. © 


um 












stood more about houses than J did,” 
Loretta Young recalls. “Id tell her, ‘Be 
careful where you put that ashtray, 
because that’s where it’s going tc 
stay.’ I was always busy at the studio, 
so I turned my home completely over 
to her. If a person’s smart in life, shel! 
go to the experts. I was fortunate tc 
have a built-in expert.” 

Mrs. Belzer’s principles of design 
are based on her respect for each ob- 
ject’s individual form, as well as at- 
tention to the whole. After carefully 
analyzing a piece, she often deteets ¢ 
new way to enhance it. For example 
she has transformed a Mexican pol 
into a lamp, and an ornate Indian bec 
into a table. “Each item should be 
looked at individually,” says Gladys 
Belzer. “I feel the same way abou 
people. No matter how famous, 0) 
what type of life a person has led 
everyone has a story to tell. This is 
also true of furniture and decorative 
pieces. A volume could be writter 
about each one.” Today, at the age & 
ninety-four, she observes, “I’ve hac 
an interesting career—but there’s stil 
so much to learn!” 0 

—Lucinda Irwin Smitl 
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COLLECTION 


Designed and Made in France 
Exclusively for Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. 








In Muriel Hebert, with Toni Thurling. Distinctive Faucet Sets by Paul Associate, 
vitation to The lines are sleek and clean, yet lively. 
PP The style is contemporary, yet timeless and enduring. 


iif. 


They are for those who desire more than a bathroom, 
but also a personal and intimate domain. 
| place as much to refresh the spirit as the body. 


enting the Lumiere Collection. 


h is deep, contoured for comfort, and equipped with a 
ustable whirlpool system by Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. 




















terior Design by Robert Hering, A.S.I.D., San Francisco. Distinctive Faucet Sets by Paul Associates. 


Its dramatic pedestal lavatory offers elliptical basins in two sizes. 
Its single piece, low-profile toilet is perfectly complemented by 

its graceful bidet. Together, it’s an impressive ensemble, available in 
brilliant designer colors to enhance the most individual of baths. 


The Lumiere Collection. 
Elegant and distinctly European designs from France, 
made exclusively for Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. 


And, perhaps, for you. 





B. THE 100 PEDESTAL LAVATORY 


A. THE BATH. In brilliantly enameled cast iron. 


It features contour backrest, angled 


armré tant bottom and convenient 
grip hand| Available in lengths of 63 inches 
and 70% inches, and equipped with a whirl- 
pool Syst by Jacu f six fully idjustable 
jets. Also ay hout jets. Trim available 
in a variet f t ish nsions 


63” long, 29 
3314" wide, 


B. THE 100 PEI 

oval basin is scul; 
lipse, with generous 
vitreous china. Dimer 
deep, 327%" high. 


JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL Bx 


Subsidiary of Kidde, Inc 


KIDDE 


P/N 4099000 In Calitorn laska 


ind Hawaii, ca 


C. THE 70 PEDESTAL LAVATORY. It offers a 
large oval basin, with space for toiletries behind 
the basin. In fine vitreous china. Dimensions: 
274" wide, 23” deep, 327%" high. 


D. THE SELF-RIMMING LAVATORY. This 
more than full-sized oval basin serves as a per- 
fect companion to the ensemble and possible 
alternative to the pedestal lavatories. In fine 
vitreous china. Dimensions: 247%" wide, 187%" 


deep, 7%” high. 


FOILET. Its single-piece, low-profile 
ides both sophistication and com- 
itreous china. Dimensions: 2914" 

'4" high. 


>) 938-71 
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rawer J., Walnut Creek, CA 94596 






Distinctive Faucet Sets by Paul Associates. 











F. THE BIDET. Graceful and delicate, it 
plements the toilet perfectly. In fine vitn 
china. Dimensions: 2214" long, 14” wide, 1 
high. 


Specifications of the Lumiére Collectiot 
subject to change without advance notice 
stall according to instructions provided » 
units. 


LIMITED WARRANTY: Purchase incorpo 
express limited warranty. Copy of warr 
available from authorized dealer/distrib 
and with unit when shipped to you. 


For the dealer nearest you, call, toll 
(800) 227-0710* 
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“OBJECTS CAN'T TALK BACK to you,” says 
Tony Cloughley. “They never dis- 
agree, or say, ‘Don’t put me here!’ ” 
The designer-architect finds this as- 
pect of what he calls “inanimate com- 
panions” a special bonus when he is 
challenged by the demands and tastes 
of an international clientele. He con- 
siders flexibility a major asset when 
creating an environment for a home. 

“My interior designs and objects 
are as difficult to categorize as my 
buildings,” he says. “I admire the 
work of Eero Saarinen because of its 
diversity. Every building is unique: 
it’s hard to imagine all were created 
by the same architect. Similarly, my 
own work is not easily identified. 

“T prefer pieces that are either mas- 
sive or very small,” he says. “I don’t 
like the in-between or mediocre 
scale.” Mr. Cloughley’s architectural 
background is evident in his choices. 
His favorite shape is the Corinthian 
column, and he admits being sub- 








SHELDON LETTICH 


To interior designer Tony Cloughley, an object 
is an “inanimate companion.” It can be moved 
easily from one setting to another to exert a 
comforting influence on the mood of a room. 





consciously attracted to items that 
have an inherent architectural form. 
One such example is a seventeenth- 
century Persian trumpet, which re- 
sembles the minaret of a mosque. 
Emphasizing the value of wide- 
ranging tastes, Mr. Cloughley insists 


xtured, and cle 


an originals. “I’ve 
the taller vases for f 


cise replicas of classic 


Ton Cloughley — The Designer’s Choices 


on an equal freedom in the arrange- 


“> ment of objects in the home. “While 


architecture and interior design 
should reflect locale,” he says, “ob- 
jects can be used anywhere. Things 
from a chalet in St. Moritz should 
work in a house in Palm Beach. I 
am always encouraging clients to ro- 
tate the pieces in their collections.” 
Though objects may be movable 
within any interior, the designer be- 
lieves a room gains personality 
through the manner in which the ob- 
jects are placed. “I like things scat- 
tered around the area where I work. I 
have pieces sitting right on my desk 
among the papers. The rooms you 
live in shouldn’t have the austerity of 
a museum. A library might have 
books placed casually around, whilea 
drawing room can be more formal 
and include only pictures, furniture 
and prominently displayed objects. 
“No matter how well you initially 
plan the design, however, it’s bound 


glass contribute to the ancient character of vases based on a collection 
seen this type of glass except ina museum,” says the designer, who 

or as candlesticks when turned upside down. These and other 
cessories are available at Albrizzi, Ltd. in London and Venice. 
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ENGINEERED TO PERFORM. 
BUILT TO ENDURE. BRED TO BE BEST. 


JAGUAR XJ6. 


In all the world, no other luxury car 
achieves the unique Jaguar blend- 
ing of beauty, response, strength 
and sheer mechanical excellence. 

One look at the XJ6 is an educa- 
tion in the art of classic design. It has 
been called, and by experts, one of 
the most beautiful sedans of all time. 
But grace of form is only the begin- 
ning of the many pleasures that 
Jaguar owners experience. 

The XdJ6 is at its very best in mo- 
tion. Powered by the strong and re- 
sponsive electronically fuel injected 
Jaguar six, the car is quick in its 
handling and stabie in turns. Direc- 
tional precision is assured by the 
Jaguar power rack and pinion steer- 
ing system. Smooth ride and sure- 
footed handling come from four 
wheel independent suspension. 


And four wheel power disc brakes 
stop the car smoothly and steadily. 
Because the people who build 
Jaguars are uncompromising in their 
pursuit of perfection, improvements 
are made continuously. In the 1983 
XJ6 Series Ill, new testing tech- 
niques help maintain the car's legen- 
dary silence. Inside the car, where 
understated luxury reigns supreme, 
there is a new driver's console ve- 
neered in rare walnut to match the 
dashboard. New, too, |s a trip com- 
puter that continually monitors 
elapsed miles, travel time and fuel 
consumption. There are new seats 
faced in superb smooth grain hides. 
‘Numerous electronic conveniences 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 


are standard: cruise control; a self 
regulating heating and air con- 
ditioning system; power sunroof and 
much more. 

The 1983 XJ6 is, simply, the best 
Jaguar ever built. And it comes 
backed by the best warranty Jaguar 
has ever offered. For two years or 
36,000 miles, whichever comes first, 
Jaguar will repair or replace any part 
of the car which proves defective. 
The standard Pirelli P5 tires come 
with their own warranty. 

If you are considering any luxury/ 
performance sedan this year, test 
drive the 1983 Jaguar. For the name 
of the dealer nearest you, call (800) 
447-4700, toll-free. Your Jaguar 
dealer has full details on the 1983 
limited warranty. 

JAGUAR. Leonia, N.J. 07605 
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Tony Cloughley — The Designer’s Choices 
continued from page 198 


Tortoiseshell and brass inlays enhance the 
functional nature of a mirror on stand. “I like 
utilitarian objects,” Mr. Cloughley says. “But I 
appreciate it if the artist has made an aes- 
thetic gesture, as well.” The mirror is from 
Speirs-Laughlin Antiques, in Los Angeles. 


FELICIANO 





Drawn to “architectural” accessories, Mr. 
Cloughley admires this early-19th-century 
mantel clock with movement made by Joseph 
Jessner. “When you purchase a clock like this, 
you don’t really care if it ticks,” the design- 
er says. From Didier Aaron, Inc., New York. 





to change,” Tony Cloughley says. 
“Items should therefore be adaptable 
to your own indecision. Even though 
I move things around, they some- 
times find their way back to their 
original location. I might move a 
piece just before I go to bed, and 
in the morning look at it and think, 
‘Now why did I do that?’ ” 

Paris, London and New York are 
Tony Cloughley’s favorite cities for 
shopping. He visits them several 
times a year, traveling without a suit- 
case, since he keeps an identical 
wardrobe in each iocation. As a re- 
sult, his luggage often consists of only 
a briefcase and a newly acquired ob- 
ject. “I’m always in such a rush that I 
might put the item in a paper bag and 
carry it right onto the plane—even if 

piece is too large for the package,” 
s. “I’ve carried on so many odd- 
ms, including an enormous 
’ Hercules, that every 
Lune staft sees me coming, 
ist wonder, ‘What strange 

g is he bringing this time?’ ” 
in addition to visit shops and 


galleries, the designer acquires many 
of his pieces at auction. “My favorite 
auctions are in New York. They're 
more social there than in any other 
city. Rather than going to look at the 
objects, many people bid on the ob- 
jects to get a look at the people.” 

He compares the experience of bid- 
ding at auction to that of trading on 
the stock exchange. “The emotions 
are similar. Whether I’m feeling ex- 
citement or regret, I always convince 


myself that there’s a better object’ 


waiting just around the corner.” 
Many years of attending auctions 
have taught Mr. Cloughley some val- 
uable guidelines. “Everything hap- 


pens so fast. Not being prepared is: 


the worst mistake you can make. It’s 
crucial to view the items properly. All 
of a sudden something marvelous 
will appear. You buy the piece on im- 
pulse, and when you take a closer 
look find it is different from what 
you expected. You must also know 
when to stop bidding. I wasn’t very 
good at cutting myself off, at first, 
but now I can be as cold as a fish.” 
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Tony Cloughley — The Designer’s Choices 
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“My objects are as difficult to categorize as 


” 


my buildings,” says designer-architect Tony 
Cloughley. tor: He adopted this eccentric 
musical duo to accompany his growing 
monkey collection. Above: An inkstand re- 
flects a sedate side of the designer’s far-rang- 
ing tastes. ‘“There’s something civilized about 
a plume dipped into a cut-crystal bottle.” 
From Speirs-Laughlin Antiques, Los Angeles. 





Clients often shop and attend auc- 
tions with Mr. Cloughley. He regards 
his relationship with them as that of 
an advisor. “Although my method 
might be considered the easy way 
out,” he explains, “I couldn’t work 
with a client who didn’t have a really 
strong mind and definite ideas about 
what he wanted. If I don’t have clues, 
I don’t know where to begin.” Such a 
strong-minded client was the late 
Earl Mountbatten of Burma. One of 
Mr. Cloughley’s favorite objects is a 
silver cigarette box that was given to 
him after he had finished Lord 
Mountbatten’s London home in 1966. 

A student of people, as well as of 
design, Tony Cloughley claims that 
objects alone, while engrossing, fail to 
offer sufficient insight into a person’s 
character. “It’s really a question of 
what they do with the whole conglom- 
eration that gives the game away,” 
the designer declares, 0 

—Lucinda Irwin Smith 
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Built-in refrigeration for homes of distinction 


Sub-Zero is the true built-in refrigeration 
system designed exclusively for the home. 
All models feature 24” depth, which enables 
them to fit flush with all standard base 
Cabinets and affords easy accessibility 
to all stored items. 

All Sub-Zero built-in models are design- 
ed to accept exterior panels of virtually 
any material. This unique feature provides 
you complete flexibility in kitchen design. 
You can blend it in or accent your own 
special kitchen decor. 

Models range in size from 24” to 48” 


Send for colorful brochure on unique kitchens. Available in Canada. 


width and up to 31 cubic feet in capacity 
. .. the largest unit made for the home. 
The line features side-by-side, over-n-under 
(freezer on bottom), all refrigerator, and 
all freezer units. Also available are under- 
counter and individual ice-making units. 
All full size units feature icemaking 
capabilities and adjustable storage in both 


_ refrigerator and freezer. 


An outstanding refrigeration system 
coupled with such innovative manufactur- 
ing features as polyurethane insulation 
(entire unit including doors), magnetically 


sealed doors, self venting and automatic 
defrost assures years of satisfactory per- 
formance. 

Every Sub-Zero unit is completely test 
run at the factory for total performance 
before delivery. 


See Sub-Zero on display at leading kitchen 
dealer and appliance showrooms. 


Vsus-zero 


SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO. e P.O. BOX 4130, MADISON, WI 53711 © 608/271-2233 
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OLD SOUTH COLUMNS IN EXTRUDED ALUMINUM CAN BE USED 
TO REPLACE ROTTING WOOD COLUMNS IN 8 EASY STEPS! 


1. Call 1-800-841-8674 for literature and 
prices. 


2. Study literature and price sheet to 
determine that aluminum columns are less 
expensive and easier to obtain than wood 
columns. 


3. Sell spouse on all advantages of aluminum 
columns. 


4. Call factory at same toll-free number and 
place order for columns to be shipped 
immediately from stock of 50,000. Use 
credit card or mail check. 


5. Schedule Saturday morning do-it-yourself 
project. 


6 Columns will arrive in approximately 10 
days. 


7. Arrange for moral support, 2 soft drinks, 
1 can elbow grease, hammer, saw, level, 
and jack. 


8. Follow directions and install columns on 
Saturday morning, eat lunch, then play 
golf with friends. 


Phone 800/841-8674 toll-free 
Moultrie, GA 31768 


"40", 12", 
” 18", 24” 
diameters. 


SQUARE— 
4""x4”", 6"x6", 8x8", 
10x10", & 12x12”. 


SMART 

FLUTED DESIGN 

complete with standard 

cap and base... 

ADDITIONAL CAPS 
AVAILABLE—Scamozzi, 
Corinthian and split cap 

and bass...PERMANENT, 
TROUBLE-FREE-will not rot, 
warp or split. Replace your 
old wood columns with 
aluminum...LIGHTWEIGHT, 
EASY TO INSTALL—cut down 
labor costs, material costs and 
handling time...BAKED-ON 
FINISH— oven baked columns 
completely finished for home 
remodeling when quick 
installation is required... 
HOMES—perfect for porches, 
entrances, colonnades — a new 
idea in interior decorating. 





Why Pay Retail? 


Enjoy savings to 40% on selections 


from 50 high-end houses. 


Nallews Ltd 


1150 — 2153 Lejeune Blvd 


North Carolina 28540 
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I'm interested in dramatic savings on 


ne furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 


tor Contemporary brochures 


Century brochures 





Oriental brochures 


all savings 


felivery 















MOVING? 
RENEWING? 
QUESTION or 
COMPLAINT? 


THEN 
U 


Please attach 
your Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy 
your name and 
address as it 
appears on your 
label: 





All our services to subscribers are. faster 
when you include your subscription label. 
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Name 





Address 





City State Zip 


Unlisting Service. See Below. Just check this 
box, send us this coupon and your label. 





CJ Do not give my name to mail advertisers 
who rent the Architectural Digest list.- 


MOVING? Please give us 8 


weeks notice. Attach your label when you 
send us the new address. 


RENEWING? Check your ! 


label to be sure it's correct. By the way, your | 
label shows the last issue in your current sub-| 
scription in the top right corner. (Example 
MAR 81 means March of 1981 is the last issue ( 
youll get.) For uninterrupted service, include | 
your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? we ca! 


give faster results when you include your © 
label. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST | 


P.O. Box 2415, Boulder, Colorado 80322 





We offer major collections of 
English formal and country furniture, 
Oriental furniture, paintings, 
porcelains, and accessories 

on eight gallery floors 

comfortably arranged 

for your careful inspection. 


New York’s leading showcase for 
the professional buyer of antiques. 


Kentshire Galleries 


UNITED STATES SILVER COMPANY 





(212) 673-6644 


37 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10003 
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“1 AM CONSTANTLY being reminded of 
Georgia O'Keeffe as I look out over 
the terrain around Santa Fe,” says in- 
terior designer Chuck Winslow. “The 
landscape is so reminiscent of her art, 
with its peculiar light and the spare- 
ness of forms. For lack of a better 
word, I find there is something very 
spiritual about the area.” Mr. Winslow 
travels several times a month be- 
tween his offices in San Francisco and 
Santa Fe, where clients have pur- 
chased ranches. The natural terrain— 
raw, uncompromised earth flecked 
with gray-green sagebrush, pinon 
and aspens—becomes a vital element 
in association with his architectural 
and interior designs. “The adobe 
buildings of Santa Fe are virtually 
mud pies,” says Mr. Winslow. “They 
seem to grow out of the earth and 
curve and meld into the landscape. 
“This effect is beautifully achieved 
at Rancho Encantado, a resort in 
Tesuque, eight miles north of Santa 
Fe, near the Opera House. Private 
guest casitas dot the hillsides, while 
the cantina, restaurant and other 
public areas are located in several 
central buildings. It is difficult to re- 
serve a room there during the peak 





Chuck Winslow in New Mexico 


JOHN VAUGHAN OF RUSSELL MACMASTERS STUDIO 


When interior designer Chuck Winslow feels 
the urge to travel, he thinks immediately of 
Santa Fe: “For lack of a better word, I find 
there is something very spiritual about the 
area.” BELOW: The designer treasures adobe 
buildings that seem to “grow out of the earth 
and curve into the New Mexican landscape.” 


CARL PURCELL 








_ summer season, but well worth a try. 
‘In downtown Santa Fe, I particularly 


like the Inn at Loretto. It was Decem- 
ber when I first visited, and the 
grounds were strewn with farolitos, 
the traditional paper lanterns of 
northern New Mexico. The candle- 
lighted lanterns glowing against the 
adobe were very festive.” 

Downtown Santa Fe revolves 
around its famous Plaza, reminiscent 
of the early Southwest. This land- 
mark, laid out by decree of the king of 
Spain, in 1610, marks the end of the 
Santa Fe Trail. Billy the Kid sat in 
chains in the shadow of the famous 
Palace of the Governors, and in 1844 
bullfights were staged in the sun- 
baked courtyard. Today the Plaza 
encompasses an attractive medley of 
shops and restaurants. 

“I prefer to dine informally in 
Santa Fe,” says Mr. Winslow. “There 
is something wonderful about the ca- 
sual elegance of the town. I bring 
black tie for the opening of the opera, 
but wear blue jeans the rest of the 
time. A great restaurant downtown is 
The Pink Adobe, owned by Rosalea 
Murphy, a painter and longtime resi- 
dent. It has intimate dining rooms 





LEFT: Aspens gild the mesa just north of Santa Fe and 
provide a vibrant foil to the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains. ABOVE: Weathered adobe walls and discarded 
wagon wheels poignantly characterize the Fort 
Union National Monument in Las Vegas, New Mex- 
ico. The vista beyond is the pine-clad Black Mesa. 
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No other voice could describe a Rolex 
so beautifully. 


Kiri Te Kanawa gave 
her first public singing 
performance at the age of 
fifteen to a local ladies’ 
committee in Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

Impressed they may 
have been, but none of 
those ladies could have 
realized they were listen- 
ing to a girl destined to 
become one of the finest 
opera sopranos in the 
world. 

Her appearance fee 
was then a munificent 
four dollars. 

Today, after hearing 
her perform the role of 
Donna Elvira from “Don 
Giovanni” in Paris, or the Fi 
Countess from “Le Nozze de Figaro’ at 
Covent Garden, many critics have been 
moved to describe her voice as 
priceless. 

New York, London, Paris, Milan — 
wherever this truly international star 
performs, audiences respond with stand- 
ing ovations. And a film of “Don 
Giovanni” starring Kiri as Donna Elvira 
is another huge success with opera 
lovers around the world. 

“T owe a lot to my basic technique,” 
she says. “My early training and the way 





in which my voice has de- 
veloped means I can 
usually sing my way 
through colds and sore 
throats without any prob- 
lems...in fact, anything 
short of laryngitis and ton- 
sillitis combined! And, of 
course, consistency of 
performance is extremely 
important. 

“That can make or 
break your reputation.” 

Given her opinions, it 
Is very gratifying to note 
Kiri Te Kanawa’s choice 
of wristwatch. 

A gold Rolex Oyster 
Lady-Datejust. “Simply 
marvelous,’ she says. 

“In all the years I’ve 


| ne the watch it’s never gone off key, and 


it’s never been ill. And I know how hard 
it is to always be 100 percent. 

“Every day, wherever I am, I spend 
at least an hour singing part of a role just 
to keep my voice at its best. So I can 
really appreciate the time, skill and ef- 
fort that goes into something so beauti- 
ful and so precise as this watch.” 

Kiri Te Kanawa and her Rolex Lady- 
Datejust. 

No other voice could have put it quite 


so beautifully. W 
ROLEX 


hy-Datejust Chronometer. Available in I8kt. gold, w 1h 








Write for brochure. Rolex Watch, U.S.A., Inc., Dept.357, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Aritelt ’ 10022-5383. 


World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices i in Canada and major countries around the world. 
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with corner fireplaces. Rosalea shows 
her own paintings there, and work 
by other local artists. The food is 
very straightforward—New Mexican 
dishes with blue corn tortillas and 
spices, plus steaks and salads.” 

Traveling through Santa Fe, Chuck 
Winslow discovered many interior 
design resources. “Canyon Road ex- 
tends beyond downtown and is well 
known for its galleries and shops,” he 
says. “The Claiborne Gallery, on Can- 
yon Road, houses one of the best col- 
lections of Spanish and Mexican 
colonial furniture I have seen, as well 
as architectural artifacts and beautiful 
doors. Spanish colonial furniture is 
very primitive. A beautiful golden 
color, it is made on a wonderful mas- 
sive scale that works with Louis XIV 
and XV, Regence and even northern 
European antiques. 

“The most extensive and best- 
priced rug collection I have seen— 
antique durrie rugs, flatweaves, tribal 
and nomadic pieces—is at the Seret- 
Hornig gallery, on Shelby Street. 
They have nearly five thousand rugs 
and each morning they haul them 
from storage rooms to an open-air 
courtyard, to be suspended from sup- 
ports around the perimeter. It’s just 





FREO JOHNSON 


Chuck Winslow in New Mexico 
continued from page 206 


like an Afghan marketplace. The col- 
ors and textures are extremely vivid 
against the bright blue sky. 


“Santa Fe is well known as an art- | 


ists’ colony, and there are several ex- 
cellent galleries in town. The Elaine 
Horwitch Gallery, on Palace Avenue, 
specializes in contemporary south- 
western and New York artists, includ- 
ing Paul Jenkins, John Okulick and 
Larry Rivers. Elaine also has an eye 
for jewelry, and she displays fine 
American Indian pieces.” Chuck 





/f Santa Fe, Canyon Road presents an enticing array of restaurants, galleries 
orite of Mr. Winslow is the Claiborne Gallery, which houses an excelleni 
\( 19th-century Spanish and Mexican colonial furniture. Top: Geographica 
the precipitous slopes enclosing Rio Grande Gorge, just an hour's drivé 

ar Santa Fe, in the rural town of Chimayo, the sculptural beauty of the 

\er as he views it at different times of day in varying intensities of light 































Winslow also suggests the Dewey 
Kofron Gallery, on the Plaza, for 
American Indian jewelry, textiles and jh 
pottery, and American representa- 
tional paintings from the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

“Local Indians sell jewelry and 
crafts in the Plaza and outside restau- 
rants, and much of it is well priced, 
but people should be cautious with 
turquoise because the stones are 
sometimes injected with color. It’s a 
good idea to buy jewelry only from 
reputable dealers. Tom Woodard’s 
shop on West San Francisco, Wood- 
ard’s Native American Art Gallery, 
has really exceptional American In- 
dian arts and crafts—jewelry, paint- 
ings, rugs, baskets, pottery and 
kachina dolls. The Indian Market, 
held in the Plaza each August, offers 
another opportunity to buy Indian 
artifacts. Tribes come from all over 
the United States, and it’s interesting 
to compare styles and techniques. 

“Less than a block away is Monte- 
cristi Custom Hat Works, a tiny 
shop that smells like glue and sells all’ 
types of hats. I don’t know when I'll 
wear the black felt cowboy hat I 
bought, but the store is so wonderful, 
that I got carried away.” For polo 
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OHN FREDERICK HERRING, SR. (1795-1865) 
HE GREAT MATCH” 
! on canvas, signed and dated 1851 


“x 48" 





Herring's painting portrays “The Great Match” run at York on May 13, 1851, between the 
Earl of Eglinton’s Flying Dutchman, five years, 8st 8 1/2 lb., ridden by C. Marlow, and the Earl 
of Zetland’s Voltigeur, four years, 8st, ridden by Nat Flatman. 


This celebrated match over two miles of the old course for 1,000 Guineas attracted 
Id ateoJULy-Vare( Mo) aj olteie-1 Co) eM gate leona cole (Me) mmce-voa}ol ce W-lCoelcavatcucey-Ce ce (<rVellat-m co Cole a cok<clar 
place on the course near the rails. Half the police in the county were drafted to keep order as 
excitement peaked. 


This work was engraved by J. Harris and widely circulated throughout the 19th century. It 
remains the epitome of Victorian sporting art. 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


| Shut EC: hon $4. 


510/520 St. Louis Street * New Orleans, Louisiana sus ° (504) 524- 5462 
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HOT TUBS 
SPAS 
SAUNAS! 


California Cooperage is the na- 
tion’s leading manufacturer of 
Hot Tubs, Spas and Saunas. We 
offer the largest selection of do- 
it-yourself kits as well as fully 
assembled packages — ready to 
plug in! You’ll find it all in our 
new 56-page color catalog — it’s 
just off the press. Isn’t it time 
you transform your backyard, 
patio or basement into a beauti- 
ful new environment? Call or 
write today! 


( ) Enclosed is $3 for your full-color 
56-page catalog on Hot Tubs, 
Spatubs, Spas, Saunas and Steam 
units. 


( ) Dealership opportunities avail- 


able. Send $5 for complete infor- 
mation. 

Name 

Address ___ 

a ee eS 

0 | 





CALIFORNIA | 
COOPERAGE | 


San Luis Obispo, California 93406 
(805) 544 9300 
call (604) 929-8167 
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Chuck Winslow in New Mexico 
continued from page 208 
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enthusiasts, Mr. Winslow says the 
newly established Santa Fe Polo 
Ground Club plays several times a 
week from mid-July through August. 

The cultural activities of Santa Fe 
attract as many people as do its shops 
and adobe architecture. Mr. Winslow 
often schedules his trips around fa- 
vorite events. “The Santa Fe Opera is 
absolutely wonderful in its open-air 
setting,” he says. “Performances be- 
gin at nine in the evenings, during 
July and August, when the sun has set 
and the sky still glows pink. Founder 
and director John Crosby’s total com- 
mitment and the company’s youth 
and enthusiasm are apparent in each 
performance. The Santa Fe Festival 
Theater also enjoys a large follow- 
ing.” The performing arts flourish 
here, Mr. Winslow suggests, because 
a core group of Santa Fe residents are 
involved in the arts of other cities 





and bring performers to Santa Fe. 
Local museums also enjoy strong 
support. ‘The noted architect and de- 
gner Alexander Girard lives in 
Fe and has donated his collec- 

\k art, regarded as the 

‘rivate collection, to 

1 New Mexico. The 
Museu \rts has several 
2 O'Keeffe. It is 
rgel ocal residents, 
| and new wing.” 
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Typifying the casual elegance of Santa Fe, the 
Seret-Hornig Gallery displays Oriental rugs in — 
a cheerful open-air courtyard (left). “It’s the 
most extensive collection I’ve ever seen,” says 
Mr. Winslow, who admires the contemporary 
spun-silk and metallic-thread design (above). 
EE eee 


The appeal of New Mexico is not 
limited to Santa Fe. Mr. Winslow rec- 
ommends a drive to Taos, seventy 
miles to the north, where the Sangre 
de Cristo mountain range rises in the” 
east and the Rio Grande cuts a path in 
the west. D. H. Lawrence called the 
Taos skyline the most beautiful he | 
had seen. “I take the High Road to | 
Taos,” says Mr. Winslow. “This route | 
winds over the mountains and 
through historic towns. In Chimayo, 
El Santuario holds special soil be- 
lieved to have healing powers. 
Crutches and canes people have left © 
behind fill half of the church. 
Chimayo is known for its weaving, 
and I especially like Ortega’s Weav- 
ing Shop. Rancho de Chimayo serves 
New Mexico cuisine and the best 
margaritas in the area. 

“A visit to Taos is a good one-day 
trip from Santa Fe. The Millicent 
Rogers Memorial Museum houses an 
outstanding collection of Indian and 
Spanish colonial arts and crafts. Here, | 
too, is the Ranchos de Taos Mission 
Church that Georgia O’Keeffe has de-- 
picted so often. Ogelvie’s, on the Taos - 
Plaza, is a good lunch spot. North of 
town is the Taos Indian Pueblo.” 

Mr. Winslow suggests State Road | 
68 for the return drive to Santa Fe, 
with a side trip to the Rio Grande 
Gorge State Park. This road dips into 
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A carat or more. _ 
Because you were never very good at pectauteyetss 
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Your jeweler can show you many diamond solitaires of a carat or more. This necklace features a 1.14 carat diamond. 
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FRED JOHNSON 
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D&D BUILDING, 979 Third Avenue, Suite 1716, NewYork, New York 10022 (212) 688-01 70 
Boston + Chicago + Dallas + Denver e Houston « Los Angeles » Miami» Philadelphia « Phoenix « San Diego « San Francisco » Seattle » Troy « W. Palm Beach 
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In Chimayo, north of Santa Fe, a lone aspen 
(top) guards the High Road en route to the 
Taos Indian Pueblo (above). Fond of a leisurely 
drive through historic towns along the way, 
Mr. Winslow recommends the trip to visitors. 
































the Rio Grande Gorge, where visitors 
picnic and go river-rafting. “Continu- 
ing toward Santa Fe, in the town of 
Espanola, El Paragua serves the best 
New Mexican-style cuisine outside 
of Santa Fe. The old building appears 
to be on its last legs, but the food is 
excellent.” In the nearby town of 
Santa Cruz, Mr. Winslow recom- 
mends a stop at the Holy Cross 
Church, where hand-carved and 
brightly painted images, executed in 
1752 and 1760, decorate the chapel. 

Though the cultural activities, gal- 
leries and shops of Santa Fe are won- 
derfully cosmopolitan, the landscape 
is distinctly New Mexican and is the 
strongest incentive for visiting the 








We build some of the world’s finest custom m; ade.c a ular staircases that 







will enhance and add « or to ‘he most elegant home. This, and city. “The terrain changes through 
restorations, are our spc 2S. Interested persons should call us at the day as the sun shifts,” says Mr. 
616-964-2351, or send $3 | color br Winslow. “If you’re lucky enough to 






be driving at sunset, even on a road 


STA Clif you've traveled before, the land and 
- i sky seem completely new.” 0 





—Cameron Curtis McKinley 





A palace rises on the Grand Canal. 
A heartbeat from San Marco... and in the hearts 
of the world’s most fortunate travelers. 
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Classic traditions 
Modern efficiency 


Contact your Travel Agent, or CIGAHOTELS, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10151. Tel. 1-800-221-2340, 212-935-9540. 
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LLADRO’ 


THE COLLECTORS CHOICE 


MATRIMONY “ 121/4” (available in glaze finish only) © 1983 WEIL CERAMICS & GLASS, INC 
Authenticity guaranteed by the distinctive Lladro trademark on the base. € 


Exclusive importers: Weil Ceramics and Glass Inc., 303 Paterson Plank Road, Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 


exclusive Buckhead’s most splendid landmarks. 


period appointments, was built in 1929 and ad 

8,000 square feet. Twice selected as the prestigious Decorators’ Show House, ein 

“ven private acres, with tennis court. To discuss this and other fine properties, bt 
Exclusive Agent, at (800 241-8263 or in Georgia, (404) 233-4142 0 237- 4798. ’ 





This Advertisement Sponsored by American Registry of Interior Designers. 


NNOVAIVaES ON 


These distinguished names in the field of interior design are among the 
most respected design firms in the country. Each has been selected for 
their reputation within the trade and their creative excellence in the 
field of interior design. They are names you can trust. 

From concept to completion, you will find these experienced design 
firms sensitive to your personal requirements and eminently creative 
in designing the ultimate in living environments. 

Many are specialists in commercial interiors. 

They are the first choice in design services throughout America. 


BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 


ATLANTA Stan Topol & Associates, Inc. 
404 231-0771 


BIRMINGHAM Wingo’s Interiors, Inc. 
205 979-2093 


BOSTON Trade Winds 
617 267-5044 


CHICAGO Ethel Samuels, FASID 
312 446-3493 


CINCINATTI Richard F. Greiwe/Group Ill 
513 871-7700 


CLEVELAND Collectors Gallery & Interiors 
216 521-9083 


DETROIT Walter Herz Interiors, Inc. 
313 353-4150 


FT. LAUDERDALE Trayner-Murray, Inc. 
305 467-6485 


FT. MYERS/NAPLES Galloway's & Clements 
813 482-7311 


HONOLULU Mary F. Philpotts, ASID 
808 523-6771 


HOUSTON Cyril Gerac.Interiors, Inc. 
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COLUMBUS Centners Interior Designers 
614 488-0687 


LOS ANGELES Reginald Adams, ISID 
' 213 659-8038 


MIAMI Helene Weissner, ASID & Assoc. 


305 573-6666 


MILWAUKEE William M. Manly, ASID 
414 963-0345 


NASHVILLE Wm. M. Hamilton & Associates 
615 383-4974 


NEW ORLEANS Ashley Hall Interiors Ltd. . 
504 524-0196 


NEW YORK Michael de Santis, Inc. 
212 753-8871 


ORLANDO/WINTERPARK Joe-Hal Faughn, ISID 
305 628-5671 


PALM BEACH Robert Shaw & Associates, Inc. 
305 655-8170 


PALO ALTO/SARATOGA Barbara Jacobs, ASID 
408 446-2225 


PHOENIX/SCOTTSDALE W/iseman and Gale, Inc. 
602 945-8447 


PITTSBURGH Mark Christy Associates, Inc. 
412 687-5135" 


PORTLAND Russell L. Emmert, ASID — 
503 245-7602 


PROVIDENCE Luigi Bianco Design Associates 
401 274-3340 


SAN FRANCISCO Michael Taylor 
415 668-7668 


TAMPA Stapleton Gooch, Incorporated 
813 251-5486 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Ronn Jaffe, ASID/IBD & Assoc. 
202 337-6111 
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A MECHANICAL PROCESS accurately re- 
producing the images of a person, a 
place, or an object; an art form en- 
abling the observer to envision and 
interpret the world from a fresh per- 
spective—photography, from its be- 
ginnings in the early nineteenth 
century to the present, has been con- 
sidered both. Increased attention re- 
cently from collectors, scholars, and 
an inquisitive public has produced 
an outpouring of books about all as- 
pects of photography, past as well as 
present. The five titles featured 
this month represent the finest 
of these recent offerings. 


Alfred Stieglitz, by Sarah Greenough 
and Juan Hamilton; 248 pages, 73 photo- 
graphs. National Gallery of Art, Calla- 
way Editions, New York, 1982. 
“T have all but killed myself for Pho- 
tography,” wrote Alfred Stieglitz in a 
1923 letter. “My passion for it is 
greater than ever. It’s forty years that 
I have fought its fight—and I'll fight 
to the finish—single handed & 
without money if need be.” 
Photographer, publisher and gal- 
lery director, Stieglitz was one of the 
most influential figures in early- 
twentieth-century photography. The 
newly published Alfred Stieglitz re- 
veals the full range of his genius, 
reproducing seventy-three images 
from the “key set” of his works in the 
National Gallery of Art, together 
with insightful excerpts from his 
writings and letters 
Proceeding from decade to decade, 
lores Stieglitz’s ex- 
European photo- 
ind 1890s; 
the turn 
ind 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ/NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 





Spanning almost fifty years, Alfred Stieglitz 
traces his exploration of photography as a 
distinct artistic medium. ABOVE: One ina series 
oi portraits taken during their thirty-year rela- 
tionship, Stieglitz’s Georgia O'Keeffe, 1917, 
captures an early perception of the artist. 
BELOW: Artist and subject fuse in Self-Portrait, 
1907, revealing one of Stieglitz’s many selves. 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ/NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 





tures of Georgia O'Keeffe, his wife; 
or Winter, Fifth Avenue, 1893, which 
shows horse-drawn wagons and car- 
riages slowly moving up the snow- 
choked street in a storm. Other 
Stieglitz images are less familiar, 
* equally compelling: pictures of 

1 villages in the 1890s, or the 

pidly growing New York 
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~.taken from his apartment and gallery 


windows in the 1920s. 

While pursuing his own pictorial 
vision, Stieglitz tirelessly “crusaded 
for the acceptance of photography as 
a valid form of artistic expression,” 
writes Sarah Greenough. He also 
“played a major role in the introduc- 
tion of modern art to America,” by 
displaying the works of Matisse, 
Cezanne, Picasso, Brancusi and 
Braque at his “291” gallery. 

A genuine publishing event, Alfred 
Stieglitz represents a five-year collab- 
oration between Georgia O’Keeffe, 
Juan Hamilton and Sarah Green- 
ough. It will certainly expand our 
understanding of Stieglitz and his 
career, particularly since many of 
these photographs and writings have 
never been published before. This 
book, moreover, is printed on spe- 
cially manufactured archival paper, 
and the images are reproduced in 
tritone for the greatest possible fi- 
delity to the original photographs. 


Portraits, by Philippe Halsman; 159 
pages, 134 black and white photographs. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1982. 
Few contemporary photographers 
are better known than Philippe Hals- 
man. Who doesn’t recall his picture 
of a young Marilyn Monroe wearing 
a white gown and a sultry gaze? 
And who doesn’t know his portrait 
of Albert Einstein looking directly 
into the camera, his white hair un- 
ruly, his mustache needing a trim, a 
pen clipped to the neck of his sweater? 
Portraits, the first comprehensive 
book of Halsman’s photographs, of- 
fers one dazzling image after another: 
Ray Bolger in midair, touching his 
toes as he exuberantly does a split; 
Marian Anderson lost in the ecstasy 
of song; and two photographs of the 
duke and duchess of Windsor, look- 
ing severe and formal in the first, 
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THE CHRYSLER LEBARON SERIES 


They are like no other cars in’ “™ 
America, Europe or Japan, 












Le Baron 





Ses 


convertible prices start at $10,995" Town & Country Convertible as shown $15,595* Shown in rear the classic 1948 Town & Country Convertible. 
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Re-introducing an American classic. 


THE CHRYSLER LEBARON TOWN & COUNTRY CONVERTIBLE 


Chrysler brings back the romance of 
the past with the luxury and technology 
of the present in the “woody” Town & 
Country Convertible. It is like no other car 
on the road today. 

Town & Country's elegance starts 
with its classic “woody” styling and car- 
ries into its plush Mark Cross leather 
Tahe-iglelamm \ om iarel0] (e [lala -Me al-|-m ol-\-10 Ie) (1c 
looked. Automatic transmission, power 
iX-\-a| ale bm ole) \(-1ml ol ¢-1.<-c¥- late W- ole)'\'(-1m Ce) ©) 
are all standard features. Its advanced 
electronic instrumentation. includes a 
computerized system that monitors vital 
fel-lacelaat-lale-mivlaradolary 

In Town & Country, you re-discover 
how much fun driving can be. Its ad- 


vanced front-wheel drive and iso-strut 
suspension give you a remarkably 
smooth, quiet ride whether driving on 
city streets or winding country roads. 





Town & Country's quality is so 
exceptional Chrysler protects your 
investment for 5 years or 50,000 miles.i 

Chrysler protects Town &» Country's 
engine, power train and its outer body 
against rust-through for 5 years or 50,000 
miles. See your dealer for details. 

40 page Car Buyer's Digest 

See your Chrysler Plymouth dealer 
for your free copy or send 
25¢ with your name and 
address to: Car Buyer's 
Digest, RO. Box 02743, 
Detroit, MI 48202. 
Buckle up for safety. 


EPA 
29, [22)2 
ad MPG ** 





Chrysler 


*Sticker price excludes title, taxes and destination charges. +5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever comes first. Limited warranties. Deductible may be required. 
**Use EPA est. mpg for comparison. Your mileage may vary depending on speed, trip length and weather. Hwy. and CA mileage lower. 


WE'VE RE-ENGINEERED THE AMERICAN Luxury CAR. 
THE NEW CHRYSLER CORPORATION. QUALITY ENGINEERED TO BE THE BEST. 
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but relaxed and smiling in the second. 

Preceding the selected photographs 
is a brief autobiography, illustrated 
by some of the pictures Halsman shot 
in France before coming to the 
United States in 1940. In a lengthy 
section in the back of the book, he 
shares recollections about his famous 
sitters. Before Ava Gardner agreed to 
be photographed, for instance, she in- 
sisted that a string quartet play Gypsy 
music during her sitting. And unlike 
most stars, Anna Magnani asked 
Halsman not to conceal the lines on 
her face, because she “had suffered 
too much to get them.” 

One of Halsman’s most difficult 
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PHILIPPE HALSMAN 


Keen insights into well-known personalities 
distinguish Philippe Halsman’s Portraits. To 
soften the stiff demeanor of the duke and 
duchess of Windsor in a 1947 portrait (left), 
Halsman entreated them not to look at him 
“so carnivorously. You are the most roman- 
tic couple in the world—a king who gave up 
his crown to marry the woman he loved.” A re- 
laxed and smiling portrait was the result (right). 





subjects was Sir Winston Churchill, 
in 1951. After the British statesman sat 
down at his desk, Halsman made the 
first photograph. “You have taken my 
picture!” shouted Churchill angrily. 
“Shouldn’t I?” replied the photogra- 
pher, thoroughly mystified. 

“No,” said Sir Winston, “you 
should warn me.” “All right, Mr. 


ECTION CENTRE CANADIEN D’ARCHITECTURE 


SLL 


Parallel accomplishments in architecture and the development of pho- 
tography are presented in Photography and Architecture. Illustrating this 
dual focus are pictures of the Arch of Constantine, taken by Adolphe 
Braun ca. 1876, and the train station at Toulon, by Edouard Baldus ca. 1850. 
















Prime Minister,” Halsman said, “Iam 
warning you; I am going to take a 
picture.” And he released the shutter. 
“No, not like that!” thundered 
Sir Winston. “You should count.” 
“Count?” Halsman asked. “One, two, 
three?” “Of course not,” replied 
Churchill. “Three, two, one.” 
Because most of Halsman’s anec- 
dotes have never been published be- 
fore, his Portraits becomes much 
more than a collection of one stun- 
ning photograph after another. In- 
deed, the book offers the reader 
many fascinating, and often reveal- 
ing, insights into some of the best- 
known men and women of our age. 
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he golden age of California f | 

Chardonnay is upon us. | 

Though this grape is a native 
of the Burgundy region of France, 
iChandoonas is now firmly rooted in 
ithe red§§oil of the Sonoma Valley. i, 
Here Produces a white wine of 
worldeélass quality and reputation. 


on WINE 
After we have picked the grapes 
Plme)o)s colbtesBesttattetaiavote mus) (oe 
fermented the wine to dryness, 
Chafdonnay is then elevated to 
greatmess by the judicious use of oak 
barrel aging. 

Following an extensive two year 
barrebexperiment, we selected 
Frenith Nevers oak barrels to lend 
the™@esited character and 
complexity to our 1981 Proprietor’s 


11@{@)B) 
Reserye Chardonnay. The wine is The full flavor of Chardonnay 
made in a style that complements | 


. % é | makes it an ideal complement to 

; : ; | seafood, veal, turkey and chicken. 
* | Also, my wife Vicki and I enjoy our 

» | Chardonnay as an aperitif wine, 

served with sliced cheeses and fruit. 
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q citrus aromas 
are followed by rich varietal flavors 
carefully balanced to the oak. The 
finish is classic Chardonnay, full 
and spicy. 
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Suspended 
harmony. 


Abstract Cello 
by Paul Fairley 


Height 23”/Edition Size: 350 


An enchanting 
composition. Exquisitely cast 
in bronze. 
One of twenty original 
sculptures in limited edition 
created by internationally 
known artists, 
exclusively for 
The Artmark Collection. 
Available 
to you through 
your Fine Art Gallery, 
Interior Designer 
| or Architect. 
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Artmark Sculptures Ltd 
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A chance encounter between Pablo Picasso (left) and Marc Chagall, meeting for the first time in 
France in 1955, was recorded by photographer Philippe Halsman and included in his Portraits. 





Photography and Architecture, by 
Richard Pare; 282 pages, 148 photo- 
graphs. Centre Canadien d’Architecture, 
Callaway Editions, New York, 1982. 
Ever since the invention of the 
daguerreotype process, in 1839, pho- 
tographers have been fascinated with 
buildings and cities as subjects, notes 
Richard Pare at the beginning of his 
brilliant study, Photography and Ar- 
chitecture. Organized chronologically, 
the book is a survey of the first 100 
years of architectural photography 
throughout the world, beginning 
with some of the earliest daguerreo- 
types and photographs, such as an 
anonymous Frenchman’s circa 1841 
view of the Pont-Neuf in Paris, and 
William Henry Fox Talbot's 1844 pic- 
ture of the Sir Walter Scott Memorial 
ler construction in Edinburgh. 
these first, sometimes crude 
h the camera, “the 
of the medium 
leers into feats 
ain awesome,” 
In the 1850s and 
t off on pic- 


ture-taking expeditions throughout 
Europe, Africa, Asia and the American 
West, even though they were bur- 
dened with bulky camera equipment 
and heavy glass plates. 

Many of the illustrations in Photog- 
raphy and Architecture depict build- 
ings and city scenes that are vastly 
different today, such as the 1860s | 
view of the Acropolis surrounded by 
fields and a few small houses, or the 
1865 picture of Market Street in Den- 
ver lined with one- and two-story 
buildings and filled with covered 
wagons. Despite the changes of this 
century, quite a few photographs 
are reassuringly familiar: an anony- 
mous 1860s view of Venice’s Piazza 
San Marco, and Francis Frith’s 1858 
study of the pyramids of Mycerinus, 
Chephren and Cheops at Giza. 

The consistency of purpose, wide- 
ranging scope and fine lithographic 
reproductions make this book indis- 
pensable to anyone interested in pho- 
tography or architecture, and in the 
vast creative possibilities of photo- 
graphing buildings and city scenes. 
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CARPET 


THE IN-STOCK DESIGNERS’ COLLECTION 


~ The designs shown are in stock and available for immediate delivery. The collection is available with or without 
)) borders, as area rugs or wall-to-wall installations. The Designers’ Collection combines the beauty and luxury of 

j natural wools. Ease of maintenance and superior wearability make it ideal for both residential and commercial 
LPLE environments. Write to the New York showroom for free color brochure. 


Bildg., 979 Third Ave., NY, NY 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/Miami/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, DC 
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Taken in 1941, shortly after his arrival in the 
United States and his marriage to Peggy Guggen- - 


heim, this little-known portrait of Max Ernst 
is one of many selections in Berenice Abbott. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 





The Work of Atget, Volume II: The 
Art of Old Paris, by John Szarkowski and 
Maria Morris Hambourg; 192 pages, 
127 photographs. The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, 1982. 

This book is the second of four vol- 
umes the Museum of Modern Art is 
publishing on Atget’s work, and con- 
tains his early-twentieth-century 
photographs of Paris: eighteenth- 


century mansions of the Faubourg © 


Saint-Germain; time-worn houses of 


Montmartre; narrow alleys and quiet 


courtyards behind the great boulevards. 


Berenice Abbott, American Pho- 
tographer, by Hank O'Neal; 256 
pages, 265 black and white photographs. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1982. 

This is the first major book to reveal 


all of Berenice Abbott’s work: portraits | 


of writers, including James Joyce and 
Jean Cocteau, made in Paris; photo- 
graphs of New York City street scenes; 
scientific pictures taken at MIT; 
and, most recently, studies of Maine, 


her home since the sixties. Abbott | 
herself provided compelling com- | 





mentaries on the photographs. 0 
—Charles Lockwood | 
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Meet 


famous 
personalities. 


Visit their 
private 
retreats. 


Come with 
us behind ES 
the scenes... 7%@aaoraaecitss Il 
From James RED A 

Caan’s 
rugged 
California 
retreat to 
Givenchy’s 
elegant 
Parisian 
apartment, 
from Ali 
MacGraw’s lovely hideaway at 
Malibu to Christina Onassis’ 
fabulous ski chalet in St. Moritz, 
Architectural Digests Celebrity 
Homes II treats you to a privileged 
look inside the penthouses, 
plantations, and pied-a-terres that 
30 famous individuals call home. 
Includes candid interviews and 
lavish color photos throughout. 
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Order today for a no-risk, 
14-day examination. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed! 


SEND TO: 

THE KNAPP PRESS 

111 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50336 


Please send me _______ cop y/copies of 
Celebrity Homes II at $35.00 each plus 
$2.50 shipping and handling. (For 
shipments to CA, IL, or IA please add 
applicable sales tax.) I understand that 
if not completely satisfied, I may return 
it within 14 days for a full refund. 





O Check payable to The Knapp Press 


CO Charge my order to: 
O MasterCard 
0 VISA 
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Only Pickard would 
break this plate. © 


It has a small defect on a single blos- 
som. You probably would never notice 
it. Any other company would ship you 
this plate. We won't. We wince and then 
break it. That’s why china experts have 
long said that Pickard is America’s finest 
quality china. If you take pride in own- 
ing the very best, let us send you a free 
brochure telling more about Pickard 
China and showing our full range of pat- 
terns. Please write us at 782-N Corona 
Avenue, Antioch, IL 60002. 





America’s Finest China 








SINK INTO AN ARM CHAIR THAT COMES WITH PAPERS 


Exhibited in contemporary galleries and museums around the world, this 
Le Corbusier arm chair is from our “Masters Collection.’ Every design enters your 
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entitled Masters Collection’ a limited edition. 
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Atelier International Ltd., 595 Madison Ave., N.Y, NY. 10022. (212) 644-0400. Outside N.Y., (800) 223-5220 








Open your favorite Architectural 
Digests, art and collector’s books 
to colorful pages and put them 
where they'll be enjoyed. Clear 
acrylic display stand 12” high, 
holds Babes open and lets their 


contents become part of your 
decor. $22 


It’s easier to order by phone. 
Call toll-free 800-421-4448 


| Mon.-Fri. 7am-7pm. Sat. 7am Ipm. Pacific 
time. In California call 800-252-2071. Credit 

card orders only. Offer good in USA only 
\llow six weeks for shipment. Items may be 
hipped separately 








Display stand 
puts favorites 
where they'll 


be seen 
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(Indicate quantity) 
—__— #200211 Display Stand $22.00 
($2.25 shipping and handling per item) 
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(add 6% sales tax if delivered in Calif.) 
isa Mastercard 0 Diners Club 
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Card 4 
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Coming Next— 
in July 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
MARY TYLER MOORE 
at the actress’s 
New York City residence 
designed by Angelo Donghia. 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 


By melding subtlety 
and sleekness, Jay Spectre 
enlarges the effect 
of a Manhattan apartment. 


Paradox resolved—spare | 
yet opulent plan for a home 
by Kalef Alaton and 
Janet Polizzi, in Los Angeles. 


Designer J. Allen Murphy 
infuses his farmhouse 


in Old Westbury, Long Island — 
with warmth and whimsy. _ 


Colors of the sky 
at dusk spark a San Francisco 
pied-a-terre devised by 
Joseph Minton. 


Architect Stanley Tigerman 
celebrates light 
in a Chicago apartment. 


Transformations 
of mood in a Beverly Hills 
residence by Illya Hendrix and 
Thomas G. Allardyce. 








PREVIEWS 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST 








Historic Houses: 
A realm of art and 
myth realized by Jean Cocteau 
at the Villa Santo-Sospir 
in Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Architecture: 

Diego Villasefior’s 
intriguing use of open 
and closed palapas for ahome 
in Costa Careyes, Mexico. 


The Collectors: 
A trove of Oriental art in 
the Manhattan apartment of 
scholar-painter C.C. Wang. 


Gardens: 

Hugh Johnson 
creates a bounty of floral 
beauty at Saling Hall, his 
Essex manor house. 
Att: 

An international medley 
of painters depict their models 
immersed in reading. 

Antiques: 
_ Capturing the grandeur 
of miniature furniture. 


AND MORE— 











RELAX IN A CHAISE LOUNGE THAT COMES WITH PAPERS 
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Corbusier chaise lounge is from our “Masters Collection.’ Every design enters your 
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Just call or write for more information. Or send $5.00 to receive our book ce) 
entitled Masters Collection’ a limited edition. 
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IT IS A RARE HOTEL 
THAT IS A DESTINATION 
IN ITSELF. 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 
BOSTON @NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
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FOR RESERVATIONS CALL (800) 992-8000. YOU WILL BE CONNECTED DIRECTLY TO THE HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE. 
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Neat way 
to tidy 
up back 
issues: 
our clear 
acrylic bin. 


Digest back issues handy, neat, and 
available. $41.00 
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Michael Sigmund Oster 
Fine Arts 

1113 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10028 
212/628-8865 


Pages 148-155: 


Gwathmey Siegel & Associates 
Architects 

475 Tenth Avenue 

New York, New York 10018 
212/947-12400 











A dash of drama and beauty with dimen- 
sion. A Naturescapes photomural adds the 


visual spectacle of nature to either the resi- 
dential or contract environment. 


These works by America’s most renowned 
naturalist/photographers are reproduced on 
the highest grade synthetics. 


A  Naturescapes photomural is durable, 
dry-strippable and meets all commercial/ 
institutional standards. 


For full color brochure on the finest selec- 
tion of photomurals available, please write: 


Naturescapes Inc., Brenton Cove, Newport, 
Rl 02840. (401) 847-7464. 


Top: Tahoe, by Gerald French. 9’ x 14’ 
Bottom: Beachcomber, by Michael DeCamp. 9’ x 14’ 











SINCE 1886 


THE KARGES FURNITURE COMPAN . O. BOX6517 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 477} 
8 Write Dept. Al lor Karges Sampler $4. ; i 
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Digest p presents potas and services especially for the California reader. In the pages that follow, Archite 
3 ‘s California reader. In the pages that follow, Architectural Digest presents poe and services hee 








inner in the SS 
French Room a Frances Klein i. 


at 8. ia Estate and 
Peew) Antique Jewels 


Ct 


Or your room at 3 a.m. 





Equally delightful. u MODERN, OLD or ANTIQUE — 


Our Selection — Extraordinary 
Our Quality — Superb : 
Our Prices — Highly Competitive (7+ 


&: py 310 N. Rodeo Dr. 








Beverly Hills, California 


Four Seasons Clift Hotel | pew (213) 273-0155 


We purchase Estates and Quality pieces. 


San Francisco iy ee 


Geary at Taylor, near Union Square. 
Reservations (415) 775-4700, 800-828-1188 
(from N.Y. 800-412-1150), or your travel agent. 








Make your yard the mos 
elegant room in your hom 


Transforming yards into imaginative and 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been | 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for near!) 
quarter of a century. And our experie! 
shows both in awards for design exceller, 
and in the increased home equity our desis 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground | 
We take a personal, professional approac! 
every phase of our total outdoor living desig) 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is | 
design. We work with your contractol 
recommend experienced contractors who 
in stride difficult sites, engineering probley 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding Ss} 7 
and updating older pool and garden siles 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. 


cA. Lee Shelbour} | 


NNR SOCIAL | 
6726 Reseda Boulevard, Suite 100 } 
Reseda, CA 91335 (213) 501-5282 | 
La Jolla (714) 454-3977 
San Francisco (415) 986-3509 
















* PMstinction 
« Walkway 


Sales » sraisals 
370 South 01 
Vienna ® . 


(213) 795-7589 





c4 CALIFORNIA EDITION 
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CLASSIC ELEGANCE. Enjoy serene ocean views and dramatic sunsets from 
this exquisite, over 1 acre, gated Mediterranean estate in the exclusive 
Huntington Palisades section of Pacific Palisades. Park-like grounds, lined 
with trees, enhance the approx. 7000 sq. ft. home. Massive living room 
with open beamed cathedral ceilings, a hand-carved stone fireplace © 
and minstrel gallery. Arched columns accent the formal dining room. 
Library, 4 bedroom suites, maids’ quarters, pool, wine room, security. 
(BW-64) $2,950,000 Lynn Borland, Claudia DeKoven 820-6888 


=J Fred Sands°rea Estate and Financial 


Realtors Services with 20 Offices and Divisions 













AMERICA’S 


Jaguar 


MAGAZINE 


Our all-Jaguar automobile magazine is the most widely read 
monthly for enthusiasts of every model of the marque. 
Whether you own one or are just interested in Jaguars, this 
unique magazine is for you. It covers all aspects of owning, 
driving and appreciating this fine high performance car in 
the Jaguar tradition. A great gift for any auto enthusiast. 















a te SS we ae aE ee eee ee ee 
isa Yes, | would like a year’s subscription - 12 monthly issues for $30. 


i C] | would like your FREE brochure and Jaguar literature list first. | 




















NAME 
ADDRESS I 
CITY 
rf, STATE ZIP ‘ 
if L. — = oe ee oe oe oe oo ee } 


Make check payable and mail to: 
EJAG Publications, Box 220-AD, Carlisle, MA 01741 
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_ And you're still 
mixing a screwdriver 
with vodka? 








For a fabulous, fresh twist use Pernod®instead of vodka. Pernod 
(pronounced “per-know’) is the taste betel trete pi tore) olor-mc—selzroutConelbixones) 
France. ce 

Simply mix one part Pernod to five parts of orange juice. For feldet=sa 
- drinks use the same 1 to 5 ratio. And discover such magical mixtures © 
* qs The Pernod Colada, The Pernod Sunrise, or Pernod & Sprite® 


PERNOD. The new twist in mixed drinks. _ ae fee FA 


Pernod 86 & 80.2 proof Spiritueux Anisé; Imported by Rusiin Nichols & Co., Lawrenceburg, KY. ©1983. 





SANCE 
oductions of 18th and 
ishings and Interiors. 


Bie. 


B A iB D A ion © H | N 'S 1564 Copenhagen Drive : Open Every Day 10-5 


919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD + LOS ANGELES 90069 - PHONE 657-6810 Sre)hvelatem California 93463 (805) 688-6222 
GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY 
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Division of Artisans Brass Product 


3601 West Pacific Avenue q 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 848-2533 


1933 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, CA 90007 
(213) 748-6464 


8151 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 





Please Contact Our 
Contract Division 
(213) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 12th ¥ 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 Wi 
DELIVERY 


Traditional Charm in 
Solid Brass Beds, 
Iron & Brass Beds, 
Sofa & Day Beds, 
Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 
Other Accessories 





TRAVEL 
OUR ORIENTAL RUG 
~ GALLERY 


Trap a Tabriz. Capture a Kazak. 

Be dazzled by a Bokhara. Geometrics. 
Symbols. Simple. Intricate. A tapestry 
of heritage and design awaits you in 
a collection of over 10,000 rugs. From 
China, India, Pakistan and Persia. 
We will also offer to buy the antique 
Oriental rugs you already own. For 
an estimate of their value or an appraisal 
for insurance purposes, call our 
Oriental rug expert Moussa Soomekh at 
628-9311. Oriental Rug Gallery, 804. 


At Downtown Plaza, Del Amo, Century 
. City, Santa Monica, Newport Beach, Santa 
Anita, Glendale, Sherman Oaks, Northridge, 
Topanga Plaza and Laguna Hills. 


THE BROADWAY 





Se 


CUSTOM POOLS 


SPAS & LANDSCAPING 


Designs by Larry G. Tison, A.S.LA. 
Built by Niagara Custom Pools, Inc. 
SERVING ALL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(714) 837-4353 (213) 241-9169 


Free Estimates 
Er Oo 11M Volo lon’s 


¥ Trimble/Pellam 


MEMBER 


INTERIOR 


8109 SOUTH GREENLEAF AVENUE © WHITTIER, CA 
(213) 698-9461 FREE BROCHURE (213) 685-3373 




















J.H. Minassian & Ci 


THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE 
Est. 1905 in Los Angeles 


Weaving on a simple loom, a young woman 
jeleecoyacetce-valr-vale(sselaieeler-l@-bagmert (70! eqeyen 
Featold als amcomer-tetcd elcome oyngemearcelersaameats | 
meselatvelscn 


__ Oriental rugs are magnificent poetic art forms 
... that become practical investments for the 
uture. J.H. Minassian & Company has a large 


e decorator inquiries. Open Monday thru} 
urday 9am to 5pm. 


WNGELES ©. CA 90020 © TEL: (213) 383-1397 


rapt eh 
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| Beverly Robertion Showrooms 
| ervounce Designers Tuesday. 


Now our showrooms are open the first Tuesday of each month until 7:30 PM. 










DGG... HERMAN SCHLORMAN CLASSIC ANTIQUITES 
PARPET RESOURCE SHOWROOMS JAY CLARK 
NCURABLE COLLECTOR WEST PHYLLIS MORRIS CORSICAN WEST 
OKORO HIRSCH FLOOR COVERINGS TOMASELLO 

AUL ASSOCIATES ACADEMY LAMPS HIDEAWAY HOUSE ANTIQUES 
SALLERY WEST JERRY ZELLMAN ON THE BOULEVARD 
ANCHOFF ACCESSORIES JULES SELTZER & ASSOC. 

.. RUDIN DESIGNS CHAIRS UNLIMITED 

OM THUMB LIGHTING CAL MODE SHOWROOMS 

ERBERE IMPORTS FORTRESS 

DDIE EGAN & ASSOC. MARCELLO MIONI 

ACE COLLECTION 


OCHE BOBOIS 





Beverly Boulevard 





A look you'll love 


Dramatically Beautiful! Designed, 
constructed, finished and installed by expert 
craftsmen... from Sherwood, of course. 
Sherwood is family owned and operated. 


Sherwood custom designs shutters for 
any area in your home or office, from either 
solid oak with a selection of stains from 
light to dark; or from kiln dried Calif Sugar 
Pine with a wide selection of stains and 
paint colors. 
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Call today for a carefully measured in 
home free estimate and let our Sherwood 
representative show you some exciting 
samples of Sherwoods'’ craft. He will discuss 
the design best suited to your needs, width of 


louvers you prefer, 1-1/4” to 4-1/2”, to create 
“A Look You'll Love.” 


Shertood Shutter Corp. 


» 3655 West McFadden, Santa Ana 
(714) 771-0200 or (213) 553-2676 


8380 Miramar Rd., Suite 200, San Diego 
§ (619) 223-9480 


out of area toll free (800) 432-7137 
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sA:S MOST DARING CONTEMPORARY SHOWROONW i 
at a ee LOS ANGELES « 462-2442 » TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 9.) 











Derfect blending of beauty and comfort, an ocean-front luxury resort condominium on the Kona Coast of the Big Island of Hawaii. 
tifully designed and color-coordinated interiors. Complete kitchen, central air-conditioning, sheltered balcony with wet bar and 
fF superior appointments throughout. A myriad of recreational activities, including two swimming pools — one fresh water, one 
vater, both designs — innovative, barbecues, tennis, whirlpool and saunas. In addition to Hawaii's luxuriant shores and sandy beaches 
Id and black, fishing for blue marlin is unmatched anywhere else in the world. Keauhou-Kona championship golf course, one 
ven on the island, will challenge even the best of professionals. Discover Kailua town, a quaint village filled with shopping arcades, 
urants and night life. Hawaii, an island of remarkable beauty and diversity. Whether you aim to traverse a volcano or sip mai tais on 
n-fringed beach, the Big Island offers the best adventure of them all. The Royal Sea- Cliff Club, grandeur in paradise on the Kona Coast. 





THE ROYAL SEA- CLIFF CLUB 


FOR RESERVATIONS, INFORMATION AND RATES, SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL HAWAII TOLL FREE: 800-367- 5314. 


ae 
Fine Reson Managed by 


The GREAT AMERICAN MANAGEMENT GROUP Inc. ok 


























1. Diminutive French Desk with Drop Panel. Parquetry 
Inlay on Fruitwood. Period Brasses. Paris, 1830. 46" high, 
19%" wide, 7/2" deep 


2. English Mahogany Secretary with Original Astragal 


Glass and Hardware. Mint Condition, 1760. 83" high, 39/2" 


wide, ai" deep al base. 


3. One of a Pair of Kingwood Corner Cabinets. Rare 
Woods in Central Medallion on Curved Base Cabinets 
Name of Original Maker with Paris Address on Back, 1760. 
89" high, 35" wide, 20" deep 





CALIFORNI 





4. Ancient Oak Welsh Cupboard. Ideal TV Receptical, 1720. 
67" high, 50" wide, 21” deep. 


5. Ancestral Mandarin Portrait with Custom Frame. 
Chinese, mid 19th Century, 


6. Enlgish George 2nd Small Oak Lowboy. Spoon Feet. 
Rare 5 drawer style, 1730. 


screasech 


Ooms By- The-Sea 


San Clemente, CA 92672 (714) 492-5130 


)llowing page for brochure. 


rt 


ILBY ANTIQUES 


CLEMENTE, INC, 


7. French Louis XVI Escritoire with Matching Chair. 
Fruitwood with Rare Wood Geometric Inlay, 1780. 


8. French Country Sideboard with Serpentine Front and 
Tracery Carving. Original Hardware. Circa 1760. 33" higi 
57%" wide, 21" deep. 


9. Mendlesham Chair from Set of Four. All Slightly 
Different. Very Rare, 1780. 

















































Country French Pine Armoire 
Shown upholstered (in our shop) with 
Faience Animals from France 
Circa 1790. 87” high, 57” wide, 22” deep 


ANTIQVE FAIKE 


FINE COUNTRY FRENCH ANTIQUES 

1700 16th Street San Francisco, California 94103 
ary and Dale Rayner (415) 863-3914 Only through your dealer, designer or architect. 
ace Square South Corner 16th & Kansas. Open to the trade 10-5 Monday through Friday. 
Circle #28 for brocnure 


ria 
SAN CLEMENTE 


tiques of San Clemente 

Camino Real Zip 92672 

92-5130, 492-2620 Hrs 10-5 

nt quality antiques are stressed 
jt the many galleries. 18th, 19th C 
1d European furniture, oriental art, ex- 
liver collection, crystal and jewelry. 
nerica's premier dealers. Formerly of 
lt Pasadena. Circle #1 for brochure 


CHICAGO'S 


-ARGEST 


MIQUE DEALER 


featuring 
FURNITURE 
ench English & Continental 
ORIENTAL ART 
_ Large & varied selection 








RONZES PAINTINGS 
HANDELIERS' SILVER 
IRCELAIN CLOCKS 

'T GLASS BRIC-A-BRAC 






DUGHTY & BOEHM BIRDS 
& much, much more all at 


Jorrose 
alleries 


N. WELLS¢312/337-4052 
Monday - Saturday 10 to5 
‘are Interested in purchasing 
hwhile ART of all periods 


NHOLESALE & RETAIL 
SA & MASTER CHARGE 






19th Century Wooden Temple 
Carving of Krishna on a Swing. 


ACCENTS ON ASIA 


Sacred Temple Art ® Life Size Sculpture * Fine Porcelains 
Most Unusual store of its kind. Wholesale/Retail 
2263 Union Street San Francisco, California 94123 
(415) 563-1955 Circle #90 in coupon for brochure 


































Importer of English Furniture ‘alll IE |. 
Prints & Decorative Accessories }f 77. 


4 







Sulerir Design 
Spi Be. 


el ae. tence 414 La Canada La Jolla, CA 92038 
Sie) As = Telephone (714) 459-3753 
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One Block East of La Jolla Boulevard in South La Jolla 





James R. Miller's 


Japan Gallery 
Formerly 
in Redondo Beach 
Now located in the 
Art and Antique 
Center 
of Los Angeles 


Visit 
our new Gallery 
and see on display 
WOOD BLOCK 
PRINTS 
NETSUKE 
SWORDS 
LACQUER 
IMARI 
CLOISONNE 


One of the West's 
Leading Japanese 
Art Dealers. 

In our 10th Year. 
Circle #44 in coupon 
for our free 
Calendar-Schedule 
of Gallery Exhibitions 


Japan 
Gallery 


930 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 652-3336 


SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 





ld 


Lillian Johnson Antiques 

405 Third Street 

Ph (408) 623-4381 Hrs 10-5, cl M. 

Haviland matching service specialist with over 
4,000 patterns in stock. We are the china shop 
on an earthquake fault. Write today for free bro- 
chure explaining how you can be on our wantlist 
for your pattern’s missing pieces. We buy and 
sell. Circle #21 for brochure 


Wisconsin 


NORTH LAKE 


Carrousel Midwest Box 308 

Ph (414) 966-6399 Zip 53064 

The nation’s leading specialist in antique car- 
rousel horses and animals. Always an exciting 
collection of outstanding examples 
of this proud art of the p. “| 
wood carver. Send for bs) 
illustrated catalog with Ry 
photographs, prices and 
descriptions. Circle #87 
for the catalog 
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Pair of 19th Century 
Japanese Bronze Usabatas Shakudo 
Inlay of Gold and Silver 
Early Meiji Period Circa 1880 
24” high 


Waveen Smporths 


1 Bese Set Aor Avts 
c < Cc 


1910 South Coast Highway 
Laguna Beach, CA 92652 (714) 494-0150 
166 North Palm Canyon Drive 
Palm Springs, CA 92262 (714) 325-1070 
Circle #30 in coupon for brochure 





j Name 


| City 





“Jeb me : : 


Circle the items you want and | will register you with the 
following Antique Dealers. Include $1 for handling charge 


Dear Tad: Enclosed find$_.- =—=—=—=—SSSSSSSsS Which includes 
$1 for handling as well as any costs requested. My check 
is made payable to Tad Gilmore. (US Funds Only.) 


1.Free 2.$10 4.$25 6.$6 7.$2 10.$2 

21.Free 23.Free 28.Free 30.Free  44.Free 

64.$2 70.$3 87.$6 88.Free 90. Free 
Address ___ 2S SS 
State __ Zip 4 








25 Oe GP 8 Ses se es ee ee ee 
Mail to: Tad Glimore P.O. Box 42345 San Francisco, CA 94101 (415) 673-3644 


LYMAN DRAKE 
ANTIQUES, INC 












































Importers of 
Wh« 
Available T 
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The way it looks 
is only half the sto’ 


With Biffar Doors, you get the most beautiful and § 
advanced security doors in the world. 

Our doors are available as complete entry system 
including, for example, a durable metal frame with hil 
integrally reinforced into the frame and door. Other 
security and functional features make Biffar doors 
technical masterpieces. 

Biffar offers over 100 motifs and accessories whic 
help create more than 1000 combinations. Our desig 
range from sculptured copper to the most traditional 
wood entries. 

Having the most complete entry system which ca 
custom fit to any opening, Biffar is perfect for home 
improvement or new construction. 

See the product of over 50 years of European 
Craftsmanship. ..now available for the first time in th 
U.S. Visit our showroom and witness handcrafted d¢ 
for the well being and protection 


of your home and family. You'll = 
be impressed. | a 
Once you get the whole story. 


Door Stud 


; 


8746 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Ca. 90069 - (213) 657- 








Expensive in Every Way. 
Except Price. 





= RICK PALLACK 


FINEST MENSWEAR BELOW RETAIL 


->RMAN OAKS AVENUE SHERMAN OAKS 1 BLOCK WEST OFSEPULVEDA 1 BLOCK SOUTH OF VENTURA BLVD MON-FRI11-8 SAT10-6 SUN11-5 213 789 7000 
' seu 








La Vie, 
Francaise 


nig 


155 South 
Oraitivs 
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The best caRpE 
- deserve the be 
CARPET CLEANER 


Truman Doyle Method 


& Thomas Rug Cleaning 


Specialists in the care of Oriental rugs and other 

carpets - Services include stain removal, spot ref 

regular or silky washing - 50 years of experience. 
Bonded, 40,000 sq. a Phone , 








Latorence 6. Dougherty 


Antiquarian Horologist, Clockmaker 


Fine Antique Clocks 


Specialist in the Sale and Restoration of 
Early English and Continental Timepieces 


Andrew Dunlop, London 


A very fine Queen Anne month going 
Longcase clock by Andrew Dunlop, 
London, circa 1710. The extremely 
detailed all-over floral marquetry 
represents the finest quality in floral 
marquetry of the period. A parti- 
cularly rare feature of this clock is 
the engraved reminder on the 31st 
day of the calendar ring, “Wind me 
up.” Andrew Dunlop, a watch and 
clockmaker, was free of the Clock- 
makers' Company in 1701.Few other 
clocks by this maker exist, but they 
are all of exceedingly high quality. 

$77,500. 


2640 E. Coast Highway 
Corona del Mar, California 92625 
(714) 720-1787 














The McBrides at home. 


Where on earth could they 
jefex--1] 0) \e leh (ol mr: ler-1t(e) aig 


ple offer you the definitive expression of courtesy and service. 
Come for all the expected amenities found at a world-class 











GENGHTS KAN FURNITURE 
TISUE Washington Ave. Escondido, CA (G19) 743-5897 


of IMPERIAL GENGHIS KHAN IG 
5000 Beltline Rd. , Suite 280, Dallas, TX (214) 387-8387 









PHOTO BY SAM McCLELLAND 


For information regarding items shown, please contact 
Marjorie Nye, president of L.C.C. at (213) 652-1684. 


La Cienega Center 
ine 


SERVING THE DESIGN COMMUNITY FOR 29 YEARS. 











DESIGNCRAFT or 6 










FOSTER-INGERSOLL oy 


Lesix HALL FURNITURE DESIGN | 









GATON LAMPS HANDMADE ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 
\MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 % 
MILLIE HAMPSHIRE (®)) Mondays through Fridays 9:00 to 4:00 Saturdays 12:00 to 4:00 





| 
| IF YOU KNEW THEN WHAT 
mm (OOM OO), ONO) 714 


--- You wouldn’t have hesitated too long. So 
don’t pass this by, the best of all opportuni- 
ties, to create a magnificent coastal estate. 
Tucked between two premier golf courses on 
an isolated ridgetop in Laguna Niguel the 
guard-gated community of South Peak 
presents the finest of quarter-acre and larger 
custom homesites with exceptionally large, 
buildable areas and fabulous ocean, golf 
course and mountain views. 


Prices from $195,000. 


Reserve one now with a 5% down payment. 














SOUTH PEAK 


1540 South Coast Highway, Suite 202 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 
; (714) 494-8068 

































4 === = __ Announcing the 
' <= Official Fine Art Posters 














= of the 1984 Olympic Games 


Q 9, Be among the first to preview these Posters commis- 


sioned by the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Com- 





Official Licensee mittee to celebrate the Games of the XX/Ilrd Olympiad— 
as they return to American soil for the first summer in 
he Publish f 52 years. The collection will include works by David 
The u isners oO Hockney, Robert Rauschenberg, Richard Diebenkorn 
Architectural Digest and others. These Posters will make a valuable addition 
invite you to send to your personal collection, or an appreciated gift. 
for your FREE 


For further information on the unsigned Posters, 


color broch ur e please write to: 

on the Official 

Fine Art Poster Series Olympic Posters 

of the 1984 Knapp Communications Corporation 
Olympic Games. Dept. 0683 


5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 


A special, limited edition of signed Fine Art Posters 
is also available. For information, you may call 
(213) 930-1853. 

















Announcing the opening of anew structure of showrooms by appointment¢ 
expansion of the shop in Carmel with thirteen display rooms. To celebr 
this opening, Luciano is presenting for the first time antiques co ec 
through the years and saved for this special occasion. Th 

can be viewed with recent shipments in both loca a 


LUCIANO ANTIQUE 


CREATIONS & DECORATIONS. 
Shipments monthly. Open daily and Sunday ; 
San Carlos and 5th St. = PO. Box 5686 

Carmel, Ca. 93921 a» Tel: 408-624-9396 


‘ore English oak trestle table, circa 1600. Similar table shown, Victor Chinnery’s bo 
* glow. pages 184 and . 286. L: 140", W: Sor. H: 31". Thailand temple fish, carved a 
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' Kréiss Enterprises 
445 No. Figueroa 
Wilmington, Ca. 90744 


WNEISS ie 


Angeles / 213 654 4142 San Francisco / 415 552 4336 Newport / 7147547570 Dallas / 214 744 0868 214 742 5058 » Chicago / 312 266 OO02 
// 313 643 0707 Seattle / 206 763 8595 Miami / 305 573 5021 Atlanta / 404 23) 8787 Denver / 303 388 4301" New York / 212 753 2010 
Palm Springs / 619 320 7371 Las Vegas / 702 873 1985 Honolulu / 868 523 ©944 Houston EA 027 3399 


A 

series 

of 

limited 
re-creations 
b 


y 
INCENZO 
Leggiadro 


Carrara marble 
for 
G.D. Studio 


Diameter 48 inches, Depth % inc) 


t 


G.D. Studio 
119 North Ridge Street 
Port Chester, New York 10573 


Brochure $3.00 


Pillow-Soft Pastels ... by LATCO 


With the 12 plush pastel 
colors of “Nuance!” and 
the 20 vibrant colors of 


“Accents!‘', you'll create 
moods of luxury that warm 
your heart: elegant contrasts, 
solids, stripes ... unlimited 
colorways. Nuance! 

INI Gar so (Gro) minceolceccer 
by Carole Eichen Interiors 
for this master bathroom in 
The Highlands, prestigious 
new residences in Fullerton’s 
Covote Hills, built by 
NAIHB’s “Builder of the 
Year” for 1982, William 

Lyon. Visit one of Latco’s 
many distributor showrooms 
to view this newest 
collection of ceramic tiles or 4 
contact Lateo for a brochure. f 


} 
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de f 
tt 2943 Gleneden Stree 

Los Angeles, California 90034 

Phone: (213) 664-1177 
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, 
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THE SOLID LOOK OF SUCCESS... 
NOW YOU CAN LEASE IT. 


Leasing this office means flexibility so you can use 
your money where it counts. The $16,000 you’d 
spend to buy these antiques can be used more 
effectively to build profits in your own business. 
The $325 monthly rental would never be missed. 
Besides, the office you’ve always dreamed of is 
actually a tax deduction. 

Leasing an antique environment 
is smart strategy. You can meet 
your clients in a relaxed atmos- 
phere that reflects your good 


taste and inspires their confidence. And why not 
realize increased productivity from an office where 
people enjoy going to work? 

We have the largest museum-quality collection 
of antiques ever assembled-5,000 hand picked 
pieces to provide you with convenient, time saving, 


one-stop shopping. With the help of 
HOU! | our design staff, you can select 


tastefully co-ordinated confer- 
ence rooms, reception areas, and 
executive suites. Visit us today. 


“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 


Los Angeles Showroom: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. & Sun. 12:00-6:00 
San Francisco Showroom: 1133 Post Street, San Francisco, CA 94109, (415) 673-8118 











This wooded 1.3-acte estate is prestigi- 
ously situated within Lake Arrowhead’s 
very exclusive Shelter Cove. A festively 
canopied boat dock adjoins a spacious 


wood deck and charming dock house with — 


refrigerated wet bar, - 
The rome ee 
which was* magnificently. -r 
1982 has over 5000 square feet.o 
ms and_5 


Tudor residence 
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renovated «in. 
f living 






LAKE ARROWHEAD ESTATE 


Lake Arrowhead, California 


The thirty-foot beamed living room 
focuses on.a tremendous brick fireplace 
and breathtaking lake and forest views 
through French doors. Dining enchant- 
ment is offered in the brick floored 
Pheasant Room with its silver chande- 
lier. The expansive master suite has a 
fireside sitting room, luxurious two-per- 
son tub/spa and treetop lake view. The 


impressive game room is complete with 





wet bar. An “up-to-the-minute” 
is a delight for the most meticulou 
met cook. 

An ambiance of relaxed luxury 
flected in the expensive draperies 
ware and appointments plus finel| 
ed brick and wood detailing. 


Offered at $1,300,000 








Bold color statements lend high drama to a room of sophisticated simplicity. Levolor Horizontal and Vertical 
Blinds reflect the deep reef blue of the table pedestals, in vivid contrast to pristine white tile. Only Levolor 
aslo <\-BalolerZoyel(olkorsloR(-iuilovotMo)itelolchieloimeelor(olMnlel etblelole=o To) dee) (oem cs aibig-sherelehileiclesmsriete nal 

for our “Window Magic” book of ideas to Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 1280 Wall St. West, Lyndhurst, N.J. 07071. 


4 3 \ : 
© 1983 Levolor. Products of Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. Riviera™ Blinds by Levoloyand Levolor Vertical Blinds are both shown in Reef Blue, Color =612. Lighting: Beamo Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
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